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It  is  not  yet  all  over  with  Poland, 
Not  so  long  as  we  live. 

Popular  Song. 


PREFACE 

The  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  a  visit  to 
Poland  during  the  summer  of  1913.  What  I  then 
saw  and  learned  led  me  to  make  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  country  and  of  the  then  existing 
circumstances  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  I  found  the  subject  one  of  great  interest, 
and  one  which  by  some  strange  oversight  has 
been  much  neglected  by  English  writers.  The 
upheaval  of  Europe  by  the  war  has  brought  Poland 
once  more  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  it  is 
in  these  circumstances  I  venture  to  issue  this 
volume.  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it  may  arouse 
fresh  sympathy  for  this  very  gallant  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  acknowledgments  I  have  made 
in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  I  desire  to  make 
grateful  mention  of  my  special  indebtedness  to 
Morfil's  "  Poland,"  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series,  to  Lelevel's  "  Histoire  de  Pologne,"  and, 
for  more  recent  events,  to  the  Times. 

N.    H 
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POLAND   AND   THE    POLISH 
QUESTION 

CHAPTER    I 

THE    RISE    OF    POLAND 

The  origin  of  Poland  is  symbolized  in  a  legend. 
It  is  related  that  a  certain  mythical  being  jiamed 
Lech  appeared,  with  his  brother  Czech  and  Rus, 
in  a  forest  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Gnesen 
(Polish-Gniezno).  There  the  brothers  formed  a 
settlement,  and  finding  an  eagle's  nest,  Lech  took 
a  white  eagle  (Polish  gniazdo)  for  his  emblem.  In 
course  of  time  the  brothers  separated  ;  Czech  went 
to  Bohemia  and  became  the  father  of  the  Czechs, 
Rus  went  to  the  east  and  became  the  father  of 
the  Russians,  while  Lech  remained  in  Gnesen  and 
became  the  father  of  the  Poles.  The  word  **  Lech  " 
forms  the  Slavonic  root  for  Poles  and  Poland,  which 
words  in  turn  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  '*  Bulanes,"  the  name  of  a  tribe  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  signifying  **  the  dwellers  of  the  plain  " 
— -a  description  which  applies  not  inappropriately 
to  the  Poles. 

Probably  there  is  some  vestige  of  foundation  for 
the  legend  which  traces  the  origin  of  the  nucleus 
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of  Polish  nationality  to  one  named  Piast.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  simple  peasant,  but  he  has 
left  his  name  to  a  dynasty  which,  in  spite  of  the 
principle  of  an  elective  monarchy,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Poland  for  some  centuries.  How  the  original 
Piast  emerged  from  obscurity  is  clearly  a  mere 
legend.  A  certain  chief  had  conquered  a  great 
territory  which  he  left  to  his  twenty  sons,  reserv- 
ing the  sovereignty  for  his  eldest,  Popiel.  This 
sovereign  died,  leaving  his  empire  to  his  son,  Popiel 
junior,  who  married  a  German  wife,  at  whose  in- 
stigation (this  is  a  genuinely  Polish  touch)  he  made 
a  great  feast  for  his  uncles,  and  poisoned  them 
all.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Lake  of 
Goplo,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Poland,  when 
lo  and  behold  !  a  multitude  of  rats  and  mice  issued 
forth  from  the  poisoned  corpses,  swam  across  the 
lake,  and  invaded  the  palace.  Popiel  junior  and 
his  wife  fled,  but  the  rats  followed  them.  They 
got  into  a  boat,  but  the  rats  swam  after  them. 
They  sought  refuge  in  an  island,  where  with  their 
two  sons  they  hid  in  a  tower,  but  the  rats  gained 
admittance,  and  finally  devoured  the  guilty  pair 
and  their  children. 

After  the  tragic  end  of  the  House  of  Popiel,  the 
embryo  Poles  sought  in  rustic  innocence  for  a  king, 
and  found  one  to  their  satisfaction  in  Piast,  the 
village  wheelwright.  When,  if  ever,  the  election 
of  this  protoplasmic  Piast  took  place  is  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Piasts  first  emerged 
from  prehistoric  obscurity  during  the  ninth  century. 

The    first    really    historical    Polish    Prince    was 
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Micezyslaw  I  (962-92),  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
rendered  Mieszko,  whose  dominions  were  based  on 
the  Warthe,  and  extended  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Oder.  The  house  of  Piast  remained  on  the 
throne  till  the  death  of  the  famous  Queen  Jadwiga, 
who  married  Jagiello  of  Lithuania  in  1386,  and 
thus  the  Jagiello  dynasty  was  founded ;  but  the 
royal  line  of  Piast  continued  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  with  one  short  break  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  of  Valois  and  Stephen  Batory,  till  the  ab- 
dication of  John  Casimir  in  1668,  a  period  of  over 
seven  hundred  years. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Poland  through 
the  marriage  of  Micezyslaw  I  with  the  Christian 
Princess  Dabrowka  of  Bohemia.  In  order  to  obtain 
her  hand  he  was  baptized  in  the  year  965,  and  then 
co-operating  with  St.  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague, 
his  people  were  soon  brought  over  to  the  faith. 
Three  years  after  his  baptism  he  founded  the 
bishopric  of  Posen.  Micezyslaw  died  in  992  at 
Posen,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Boleslaus  I 
the  Brave  (Chrobry),  the  first  of  the  Polish  rulers 
to  be  styled  "  king." 

During  the  memorable  year  1000  the  youthful 
Emperor  Otho  III— he  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age — made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Adalbert,  at  Gnesen,  where  he  was  received  and 
entertained  royally  by  Boleslaus.  The  Polish 
Prince,  accompanied  by  an  enormous  escort,  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  age, 
met  the  Emperor  and  conducted  him  into  the  city. 
Before  entering,  Otho  dismounted  and  proceeded 
barefooted  to  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  Bishop,  who 
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had  been  his  personal  friend.  His  devotions 
accomplished,  he  celebrated  the  occasion  by  creat- 
ing the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  and  placing  it 
over  all  the  bishoprics  of  Poland.  It  has  remained 
to  this  day  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Poland. 

The  Emperor  remained  three  days  at  Gnesen, 
and  Boleslaus  spared  no  effort  to  entertain  the 
young  monarch  royally.  So  prodigal  was  his  dis- 
play of  wealth  and  hospitality,  so  imposing  his 
army,  and  so  generous  his  gifts,  that  the  young 
Emperor  felt  embarrassed  in  treating  him  as  a 
subject  and  calling  him  merely  Markgrave.  A 
good  dinner  has  often  promoted  good-fellowship 
and  occasional  generous  deeds.  One  day  when 
Otho,  Boleslaus,  and  their  suites  were  at  table, 
the  Emperor  took  his  imperial  crown  from  his  head 
and  placed  it  on  his  host's  head,  as  a  sign  of  the 
friendship  and  brotherhood  which  should  hence- 
forth exist  between  two  monarchs.  This  act  was 
followed  by  a  treaty,  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  in 
which  Boleslaus  was  recognized  as  King  of  Poland. 

The  cradle  of  Polish  nationality  thus  lay  in  the 
basin  of  the  River  Warthe,  and  centred  in  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Posen  and  Gnesen.  At 
the  time  of  its  foundation  the  kingdom  extended 
from  the  Vistula  in  the  east  to  the  Oder  in  the 
west. 

Otho  III  died  a  couple  of  years  after  the  memor- 
able visit  to  Adalbert's  tomb,  and  a  new  Emperor 
arose  who  knew  not  the  friendship  of  the  first  King 
of  Poland.  War  broke  out,  and  Boleslaus,  over- 
coming the  Bohemian  garrison,  captured  the  city 
of  Cracow,  which  ere  long  became  the  capital  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  after  this  the  glory  of  Posen 
departed. 

Christianity  had  been  brought  to  Cracow  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  by  two  remarkable 
brothers — Cyril  and  Methodius.  Their  appearance 
was  due  to  the  Prince  of  Moravia,  then  a  Slavonic 
State  of  great  extent.  German  missionaries  had 
come  to  that  country,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  language,  and  their  services  in  Latin  were  not 
understood  by  the  people.  The  Prince  therefore 
turned  to  the  East,  and  begged  the  Greek  Emperor 
to  send  him  learned  men  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
into  Slovak.  The  Emperor  sent  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, two  sons  of  Leon  from  the  monastery  at 
Thessalonica,  and  so  effective  were  their  labours 
that  they  became  known  as  "  the  great  apostles  of 
the  Slavs."  They  founded  churches,  translated  the 
Scriptures  and  Greek  liturgy  into  Slovak  ;  and  to 
Cyril  is  generally  attributed  the  invention  of  the 
Slavonic  alphabet,  which  he  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  which  survives  to-day  in  the  modern 
Russian  or  Cyrillic  characters. 

But  Rome  made  great  efforts  to  gain  the  Poles, 
and,  largely  through  the  instrumentahtyof  St.  Adel- 
bert,  they  were  brought  within  her  fold.  The  matter 
of  special  interest  to  us  here  is  the  conflict  which 
thus  divided,  not  Teuton  from  Slav  but  Slav  from 
Slav,  Pole  and  Czech  from  Russian.  The  difference 
this  division  has  made  to  Poles  and  Russians  is 
fundamental,  and  it  involves  the  whole  course  of 
their  history.  The  Eastern  Church  cut  off  Russia 
to  an  enormous  extent  from  Western  thought  and 
culture,   and  threw   her   back   upon  her  own  un- 
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developed  resources  and  uncivilized  environment. 
Russia  was  the  last  of  the  great  powers  to  con- 
solidate her  empire.  It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  she  shook  herself  free  from  Mongol 
dominion,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Ivan  assumed  th^ 
title  of  Tzar.  She  was  still,  however,  merely  an 
Eastern  power,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Peter  the 
Great  (1682-1725)  to  introduce  her  to  the  comity 
of  Western  powers.  Poland,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  the  Roman  Church,  had  a  Western  out- 
look intellectually.  Western  literature,  art,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  as  well  as  religion,  flowed  within 
her  borders,  and  as  time  went  on  greatly  widened 
the  breach  between  her  and  her  Slav  brethren  in 
Russia. 

It  is  always  interesting,  even  if  inconclusive,  to 
speculate  on  what  might  have  been.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  Cracow  had  remained  faithful  to  Cyril  and 
Methodius^  her  first  teachers.  One  thing  at  any 
rate  appears  pretty  clear,  and  that  is  ;— the  Slavs 
in  Poland  and  Russia  would  not  have  been 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  division  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Would  they  have 
been  divided  as  nations?  Who  can  tell?  Perhaps 
Warsaw  might  have  been  the  capital  of  Russia. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  Poles  forgot  the 
"  apostles  of  the  Slavs,"  and  Rome  has  no  more 
devoted   children  anywhere   than   in   Poland. 

Poland  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  for  long  the 
dignity  of  being  a  kingdom  at  this  period.  In 
1079  a  deplorable  event  occurred  that  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  land,  which  did  not  pass  away  for 
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more  than  two  hundred  years.  King  Boleslaus  II 
the  Bold,  for  some  reason  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  quarrelled  with  Stanislaus, 
the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  and  slew  him  at  the  altar. 
This  sacrilegious  murder,  recalling  that  of  Thomas 
a  Becket — which,  however,  occurred  a  hundred 
years  later — created  the  most  profound  consterna- 
tion and  dismay.  The  whole  kingdom  was  placed 
under  the  papal  interdict ;  all  the  churches  were 
closed,  and  the  King  was  driven  into  exile.  He 
took  refuge  in  a  monastery  in  Hungary,  where  he 
died.  The  Pope  refused  the  title  of  King  to  his 
successor,  and  Poland  was  reduced  in  rank  to  a 
duchy.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1296  that  the 
title  of  King  was  restored  by  the  Pope. 

In  the  meantime  Poland  continued  to  struggle 
onward.  Pomerania,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder, 
was  conquered  and  annexed  by  Boleslaus  III 
(1102-39),  surnamed  the  Wry -mouthed  from 
the  effects  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
mouth.  Following  a  not  unusual  custom  of  the 
period,  Boleslaus  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
four  sons,  but  his  youngest  son,  Casimir  I  the 
Restorer,  succeeded  in  consolidating  the  kingdom 
once  more,  and  for  the  next  hundred  years  or  so 
no  events  occurred  of  very  outstanding  importance 
calling  for  notice  here. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (  1241) 
Poland  experienced  a  terrible  calamity,  which  in 
its  results  vitally  affected  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  its  history.  A  vast  horde  of  Mongols 
from  the  Crimea  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
swept   over  the   country,   destroying  everything  in 
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their  devastating  march.  Not  until  they  reached 
Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  did  they  turn,  when  they  moved 
south  and  disappeared  by  way  of  Hungary,  carry- 
ing with  them  immense  booty  and  many  captives. 
A  lurid  light  on  their  doings  is  cast  by  the  record 
that  they  carried  away  with  them  nine  sacks  filled 
with  the  ears  of  their  victims.  So  complete  was 
the  ruin  wrought  by  the  invasion,  that  foreign 
capital  and  labour  were  needed  to  rehabilitate  the 
country.  This  state  of  affairs  led  to  a  great  influx 
of  German  and  Jewish  colonists,  who  found  the 
circumstances  highly  favourable  to  their  settlement. 
Trade  and  commerce  made  marked  progress,  and 
towns  and  cities  increased  in  number  and  import- 
ance. The  skilled  German  artisans  and  craftsmen 
introduced  the  industries  and  arts  of  Western 
Europe,  while  the  Jewish  merchants  found  full 
scope  for  their  talents  in  buying,  selling,  and 
transporting  native  and  foreign  goods. 

Civic  life  in  Poland  may  be  said  to  date  from 
this  period.  The  charter  of  the  city  of  Cracow 
was  granted  in  the  year  1257,  and  it  conf^rreid 
complete  administrative  autonomy  in  municipal 
matters.  Every  one  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  of  legitimate  birth,  was  admitted  a  citizen  on 
taking  the  oath  of  fidelity.  They  obtained  the 
power  of  legislation,  and  independent  jurisdiction 
under  the  Jus  Magdeburgicum,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  Magdeburg.  Cracow,  being  the  capital, 
was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  King  and  Bishop, 
and  therefore  also  of  all  the  nobles  who  held  high 
office  in  Church  and  State.  The  nobility  and 
clergy  were  not  subject  to  municipal  law,  nor  did 
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they  pay  any  town  rates.  These  privileges  created 
much  discord  between  the  nobles  and  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  towns.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  struggling  burghers,  in  their 
modest  dwellings  paying  rates  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  city,  regarded  the  nobles  in  their  palaces  who 
escaped   paying   their   share. 

Both  German  and  Jev/ish  immigrants  found 
Cracow  admirably  situated  and  adapted  for  trading 
purposes,  and  the  city  entered  upon  a  period  of 
great  prosperity.  By  its  geographical  position  it 
became  an  important  junction  on  various  great 
caravan  routes,  and  thus  it  acquired  a  large  share 
of  the  transit  trade  of  Eastern  Europe.  Hungarian 
wine  and  minerals  came  through  the  passes  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  were  exchanged  at 
Cracow  for  cloth  from  Flanders  and  salt  from  the 
local  mines.  An  important  route  led  north  to 
Thorn,  from  whence  goods  were  conveyed  by  the 
Vistula  to  Danzig.  Other  routes  went  to  Stettin 
and  Lubeck,  and  from  these  Baltic  ports  trade  with 
Flanders,  and  even  with  England,  was  maintained. 
To  the  west,  a  road  led  to  Breslau,  the  capital  of 
Silesia,  which  was  Cracow's  keen  competitor  for 
trade,  and  continued  thence  to  Prague.  To  the 
east,  a  very  important  route  lay  via  Lemberg  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  south  of  Russia.  Cracow 
and  Danzig,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  their  geographical  position,  obtained 
special  facilities  for  foreign  trade  through  being 
admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  In  such  circumstances  the  burghers  pros- 
pered^ and  increased  in  wealth  and  influence.     The 
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rich  merchants  in  Cracow  developed  into  a  patrician 
class,  and  obtained  the  right  to  buy  land  like  noble- 
men. Possibly  the  nobles  found  that  the  new  men 
offered  a  good  price  for  the  old  acres. 

The  next  landmark  in  the  history  of  Poland  was 
the  reign  of  Casimir  (III)  the  Great,  1333-70. 
It  was  distinguished  by  several  events  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  State.  Through  his  mother,  Casitnir 
inherited  in  1340  the  palatinate  of  Ruthenia,  a 
vast  territory  which  extended  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  beyond  the  Dnieper,  and  included  the 
cities  of  Lwow  or  Lemberg,  its  capital,  and  Kiev. 
Poland  therefore  at  this  time  stretched  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  ;  but  its  very  extent  appears 
to  have  caused  some  misgivings  to  Casimir.  Be- 
coming involved  in  disputes  with  his  neighbours  on 
the  north  and  west,  he  compromised  matters  by 
a  cession  of  outlying  portions  of  his  territory,  and 
thus  in  some  measure  consolidated  his  kingdom. 
It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  Poland  lost,  and 
never  regained,  Pomerania  and  Silesia.  Casimir's 
claim  to  the  title  of  Great  rests  rather  on  his  home 
administration  than  on  his  foreign  policy.  He 
founded  the  University  of  Cracow  in  1364,  and  re- 
organized the  military  forces  of  the  country.  The 
Statute  of  Wislica,  regarded  as  the  Polish  Magna 
Charta,  was  enacted  at  a  general  Diet  in  1347. 
It  defined  the  sphere  of  the  Jus  Ducale  in  the 
Feudal  Courts,  and  the  Jus  Magdeburgicum  or 
Teutonic  Law  in  the  Burghal  Courts.  The  right 
of  appeal  in  the  latter  courts  to  Magdeburg  was 
abolished,  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  was  in- 
stituted.   Another  law,  called  the  Privilegia  Judce- 
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Oram,  enacted  about  this  time,  regulated  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews,  who  found  a  protector  in  Casimir. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  whole 
course  of  Pohsh  history  occurred  not  long  after- 
wards, when,  in  1386,  Queen  Jadwiga,  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Piast  and  a  grandniece  of  Casimir's, 
married  Jagiello,  Prince  of  Lithuania.  It  was  a 
manage  de  convenance,  brought  about  with  the 
object,  which  was  not  however  altogether  accom- 
plished for  two  hundred  years,  of  uniting  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  The  Queen,  who  is  described  as 
having  been  a  woman  of  beauty  and  spirit,  sacri- 
ficed herself  for  the  good  of  her  country.  She 
loved  an  Austrian  prince  who  came  to  Cracow, 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinue,  to  urge  his  suit . 
Alas  for  him  !  the  Diet  intervened  and  forbade  the 
banns,  and  he  had  to  return  to  Vienna  disconsolate. 
Jagiello  was  a  pagan,  as  were  all  his  people  in 
Lithuania,  at  that  time,  but  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  a  tender-hearted  man  and  kindly  in 
language.  On  his  betrothal,  he  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Ladislaus  II  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cracow,  and  surely  during  the  many  centuries  of 
its  existence  the  ancient  fane  can  have  witnessed 
no  stranger  sight  or  one  followed  with  more  far- 
reaching  effects.  Three  days  later  the  wedding 
was  celebrated,  and  then  Ladislaus  II  Jagiello  was 
crowned  King  of  Poland.  Thus  the  union  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  under  one  crown  was  brought 
about,  and  a  famous  dynasty  founded.  In  the 
Royal  Arms,  the  Lithuanian  knight  on  horseback 
was  henceforth  quartered  with  the  white  eagle  of 
Poland. 
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It  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  two  very 
noteworthy  facts  in  the  history  of  Poland  just 
related.  In  the  first  place,  the  expansion  of  Poland 
within  less  than  half  a  century  was  enormous,  and 
it  was  brought  about,  not  by  conquest  but  by  the 
mediaeval  diplomatic  method  of  matrimony  and 
inheritance.  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia  in  extent  far 
exceeded  Poland  proper,  which  was  divided  into 
Great  and  Little  Poland.  Great  Poland  included 
the  country  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder  ;  while 
the  region  of  Cracow,  along  the  base  of  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  border  of  Ruthenia,  was  called  Little 
Poland.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  remarkable  to 
find  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  an  immense  country  like 
Lithuania  unevangelized  and  still  in  pagan  dark- 
ness. Matrimony  and  the  sword  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  popular  and  effective  missionary  methods 
employed  in  those  days. 

Poland  had  now  become  a  great  power,  and  King 
Ladislaus  II  Jagiello  (138 6- 1434)  won  for  him- 
self the  name  of  a  national  hero.  He  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  victory  over  the  Teutonic 
Knights  at  the  Battle  of  Griinwald  in  the  year  1 4 1  o. 
The  mention  of  this  contest  opens  up  an  interesting 
chapter  of  history,  and  to  appreciate  its  significance 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to 
digress  to  some  extent. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Conrad, 
Duke  of  Mazovia  (i.e.  the  region  of  Warsaw),  a 
scion  of  the  House  of  Piast,  had  been  waging  an 
indecisive  war  against  his  pagan  neighbours  the 
Prussians,  a  tribe  of  Slavonic  origin  whose  terri- 
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tory  lay  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  extended  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen.  In  an  evil  hour  for 
Poland  the  Duke  turned  to  the  Teutonic  Knights 
for  help,  and  invited  them  to  enter  Prussia.  Their 
coming  altered  the  whole  current  of  history  in  a 
fateful  manner.  Its  effects  were  never  more 
apparent  than  unhappily  they  are  to-day  in  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Jerusalem,  to  give  them  their  full  title,  was  one 
of  the  three  jgreat  military  and  religious  Orders 
arising  out  of  the  Crusades.  After  the  sack  of 
the  holy  city  by  the  Saracens,  their  headquarters 
were  transferred  to  Acre  ;  the  members  took  the 
vows  of  the  Order  of  Augustinians,  and  came  under 
an  obligation  to  tend  sick  and  wounded  pilgrims, 
and  to  fight  the  pagans.  They  secured  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  were  granted 
charters  by  the  Pope  and  Emperor  conferring  the 
same  privileges  on  the  Order  as  were  enjoyed  by 
the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The 
members  consisted  of  knights,  priests,  and  serving 
brothers,  and  the  habit  was  a  white  cloak  with  a 
black  cross.  After  the  siege  of  Acre  the  third 
Crusade  came  to  an  end,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Order  were  removed  to  Venice. 

Probably  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  the  task 
of  turning  thie  Moslems  out  of  Palestine,  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  next  turned  their  attention  to  the 
heathen  nearer  home.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Knights  readily  accepted  the  Duke  of  Mazovia's 
invitation,  and  entered  Prussia  in  1230.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  made   themselves  masters  of 
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the  entire  country.  Great  numbers  of  German 
colonists  were  introduced,  and  trade  and  agri- 
culture flourished.  Civilization  made  great  progress, 
and  many  villages  and  towns  sprang  up.  Wherever 
the  Knights  settled  castles  were  erected,  Christi- 
anity was  introduced,  and  German  national  life 
established.  In  1 309  the  headquarters  of  the  Order 
were  removed  to  Marienburg  on  the  Nogat,  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Vistula,  where  their  castle,  which 
is  said  to  be  *'  the  grandest  mediaeval  secular  edifice 
in  Germany,"  still  remains  to  be  seen.  As  neigh- 
bours on  the  east  they  had  the  Brothers  of  the 
Sword,  whose  vast  territories  stretched  along  the 
Baltic  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  Teutonic  Knights  absorbed 
the  Brothers,  and  thus  they  formed  an  immensely 
strong  power.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way. 

With  the  union  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  in  1386, 
another  great  power  arose  in  the  hinterland  which 
sought  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  its  commerce,  and 
war  became  inevitable.  The  crisis  was  reached 
in  1 410  at  the  Battle  of  Grlinwald  or  Tannenberg, 
when  Poland  broke  the  power  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  A  state  of  war  continued  for  years  after- 
wards, but  in  1 4  6  6  it  came  to  an  end  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Thorn.  Western  Prussia, 
including  the  towns  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  was  ceded 
to  Poland  and  became  known  as  Royal  Prussia  ; 
while  Eastern  Prussia  was  held  by  the  Knights  as 
the  vassals  of  Poland  and  became  known  as  Ducal 
Prussia.  Prince  von  Biilow,  writing  from  the 
German  point  of  view,  acknowledges  that  the  defeat 
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of  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  Griinwald  was  **  the 
most  portentous  national  disaster."  It  "  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  colonization 
work  of  centuries,  and  the  cession  to  the  Poles  of 
West  Prussia  and  Danzig  put  an  end  to  the  proud 
independence  of  thie  State  of  the  German  Order 
of  Knighthood." 

In  I  5  1 1  the  Knights  chose  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg as  their  Grand  Master  who  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  regain  the  lost  independence  of  his  lands . 
Upon  peace  being  re-established,  the  Knights  threw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Reformation,  to  their  personal 
advantage.  They  married,  and  calmly  took  posses- 
sion of  their  castles  as  vassals  of  the  Grand  Master, 
who  became  the  Duke  in  Prussia,  and  the  whole 
land   was   thus   secularized. 

The  Order,  however,  still  remained  alive  as  a 
religious  organization,  though  shorn  of  its  most 
important  possessions .  In  different  parts  of  Europe 
it  retained  several  bailiwicks,  and  its  headquarters 
were  transferred  to  Mergentheim  in  the  Heidel- 
berg-Nuremburg  district.  It  was  suppressed  by 
Napoleon  in  1806,  but  one  bailiwick  of  the 
original  foundation  still  survives  in  Protestant 
hands  in  Utrecht.  In  1840  the  Order  was  resus- 
citated in  Austria  as  a  semi -religious  knighthood 
presided  over  by  an  Archduke,  and  it  adheres  to  its 
original  purposes  by  engaging  in  ambulance  work. 
But  to  return  to  Prussia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
then  Duke  in  Prussia  found  himself  with  a  daughter, 
but  no  son  to  succeed  him.  The  daughter  married 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  death  of 
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the  Duke  in  1 6 1 8  the  Electorate  and  the  Duchy 
were  thus  united.  Poland  thereupon  found  herself 
lying  between  two  portions  of  the  Elector's  terri- 
tory, in  such  a  manner  that  the  absorption  of  one 
by  the  other  became  practically  inevitable.  Field- 
Marshal  von  Moltke  has  expressed  thus  his  view 
of  the  situation  :  "  Sooner  or  later  Prussia  must 
have  become  Polish  or  Poland  Prussian,  or  the 
republic  must  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  probable 
fate  of  the  State,  if  it  had  summoned  to  its  throne 
a  Brandenburg  prince  instead  of  a  Saxon  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  reflection."  The  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg  passed  out  of  sight  to  a  great  extent 
in  1700,  when  the  Elector  Frederick  I.  assumed 
the  title,  not  of  King  of  Brandenburg,  but  of  King 
in  Prussia.  He  was  not  then  King  of  Prussia,  for 
half  of  Prussia  belonged  to  Poland.  Carlyle  ex- 
pressed the  change  in  a  truly  Carlylesque  man- 
ner :  "  His  ambassador  returned  triumphant  from 
Vienna ;  the  Kaiser  had  at  last  consented.  We 
are  to  wear  a  royal  crown  on  the  top  of  our 
periwig  ;  the  old  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  is  to 
become  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia." 

All  Polish  historians  agree  that  a  fatal  mistake 
was  made  when  the  Teutonic  Knights  were  brought 
to  Prussia,  and  the  country  colonized  with  Germans . 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  effect  of  these  doings  so 
many  centuries  ago  is  apparent  to-day.  In  Eastern 
Prussia,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Russian 
Baltic  provinces,  the  predominating  language  is 
German.  1         i 

We  must  now  return  to  the  main  current  of 
Polish  history.     Ladislaus   Jagiello  died  in    1434, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ladislaus  III,  ^a 
child  eleven  years  of  age,  and  a  curious  light  is 
shed  on  political  affairs  at  that  time  when  we  learn 
that  this  boy  was  also  elected  King  of  Bohemia 
and  of  Hungary.  The  arrangement  does  not  seem 
to  have  proved  satisfactory,  for  on  the  death  of  the 
King,  who  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Turks 
at  Varna  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -one,  both 
Bohemia  and    Hungary   separated   from   Poland. 

The  union  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  was  still 
largely  a  personal  matter,  and  of  a  somewhat 
precarious  nature,  but  yet  it  held  together.  In 
various  ways  it  was  one  which  was  manifestly  to 
the  advantage  of  both  countries,  but  in  one  impor- 
tant respect  it  had  a  specially  beneficial  effect  on 
Poland.  Lithuania  and  Poland  differed  constitu- 
tionally in  regard  to  the  sovereign.  In  the  former 
the  Grand  Duke  was  hereditary,  while  in  the  latter 
the  King  was  elected.  Obviously  if  the  union  of 
the  crowns  was  to  be  maintained  the  Grand  Duke 
who  succeeded  must  be  elected  King.  This  is  in 
effect  what  took  place,  and  thus  Poland  was  spared 
from  contested  elections.  But  the  time  for  a  closer 
union  arrived  in  1569,  when  at  the  Diet  of  Lublin 
both  countries  were  formally  united.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate for  Poland  that  at  this  crisis  the  elective 
principle  of  the  Polish  crown  prevailed  over  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

Previous  to  the  union  of  Lublin  both  countries 
enjoyed  complete  autonomy  under  their  own  Diets, 
which  usually,  but  not  always,  met  at  Cracow  and 
Vilna.  It  was  now  resolved  that  both  Diets  should 
be  united,  and  form  an  imperial  Diet  which  should 
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legislate  for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  It  was 
composed  of  the  King,  who  presided,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  the  Nuncios.  The  Senators 
were  nominated  by  the  King  and  held  office  for  life . 
They  constituted  the  permanent  Government  of  the 
country  and  their  number  varied  from  loo  to  144. 
At  one  time  the  Senate  included  2  Archbishops, 
13  Bishops,  35  Palatines,  79  Castellans,  and  10 
great  Officers  of  State.  The  Nuncios,  who  num- 
bered about  four  hundred,  were  elected  by  provincial 
Diets,  or  Dietines  as  they  were  termed.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  Diet  met  for  a  few  weeks  every 
two  years,  but  it  might  be  summoned  at  any  time 
when  urgent  need  arose.  The  Diet  elected  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  composed  of  fifteen  Senators,  four  of 
whom  were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  King. 

The  questions  then  arose, — where  should  the  Diet 
meet?  and  whether  should  Cracow  or  Vilna  be  the 
capital  in  future?  The  difficulty  was  solved  by 
selecting  a  new  site  in  what  was  regarded  as  neutral 
territory.  The  Duchy  of  Mazovia,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  Duke  some  years  previously,  had  become 
united  to  Poland,  and  Warsaw  was  chosen  as  the 
new  capital.  On  the  death  of  Sigismund  II 
Augustus,  Henry  of  Valois,  and  all  subsequent 
Kings  of  Poland,  were  elected  on  the  field  of 
Vola  in  the  western  outskirts  of  Warsaw ;  but  the 
Cathedral  of  Cracow  remained  the  place  of  their 
coronation,  and  also  of  their  burial. 

The  glory  of  Poland  did  not  long  survive  in 
undiminished  splendour  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
from  Cracow  to  Warsaw.  The  election  of  Henry 
of   Valois  as   King   was   an    unfortunate    one,    but 
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happily  for  the  Poles  his  reign  came  to  a  speedy 
and  unexpected  end  within  a  few  months.  His 
elder  brother,  Charles  IX  of  France,  died  within 
a  year  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
the  King  of  Poland  awoke  to  find  himself  Henry  III 
of  France.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide 
what  to  do.  Stealing  out  of  the  Castle  at  Cracow 
by  night  after  a  banquet,  he  fled  on  horseback  with 
only  a  few  faithful  attendants,  and  got  across  the 
frontier  before  his  distracted  courtiers  discovered 
his  absence  and  could  overtake  him.  All  entreaties 
proved  in  vain,  and  Henry  never  came  back  to 
Poland. 

Learning  wisdom  by  experience,  the  Poles  next 
chose  one  of  their  nobles  as  King,  and  elected 
Stephen  Batory  (  1576-86)  Prince  of  Transylvania. 
Batory  married  Anna,  sister  of  the  late  King  Sigis- 
mund,  who  in  an  hereditary  monarchy  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  She  became  the  Princess 
Consort,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  while  her 
husband  was  crowned  King,  and  when  he  died  it 
was  his  nephew,  and  not  his  Consort,  who  came 
to  the  throne.  Batory  is  regarded  by  the  Poles  as 
one  of  their  national  heroes,  and  as  having  brought 
Poland  to  the  summit  of  her  power. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  period  when  the 
prosperity  and  fame  of  Poland  reached  its  zenith. 
It  was  a  wonderful  century  everywhere,  when  the 
new  life  of  the  Renaissance  was  pulsating  with 
exuberant  virility,  and  Poland  shared  in  no  small 
measure  its  progress  and  joy.  Early  in  its  course 
the  new  movement  found  a  champion  in  Sigis- 
mund   I,   whose  second  wife   was   Bona  Sforza,   a 
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daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Under  their 
patronage,  Italian  architects  and  craftsmen  were 
brought  to  Poland,  where  the  artistic  temperament 
of  the  Poles  assured  them  of  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement. Art  and  science,  liberally  supported 
by  the  wealth  of  the  nobles,  flourished  and  led  to 
a  display  of  such  luxury  and  grandeur  as  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

The  Polish  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  France, 
when  the  crown  of  Poland  was  offered  to  Henry 
of  Valois,  was  of  the  most  elaborate  nature  and  the 
most  sumptuous  equipment,  and  it  produced  an 
immense  sensation.  It  was  composed  of  no  fewer 
than  twelve  envoys,  who  were  attended  by  a  suite 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  nobles.  They 
made  a  most  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  in  fifty 
splendidly  appointed  coaches,  some  drawn  by  four 
and  others  by  six  horses.  Dressed  in  their  national 
costume  of  rich  flowing  robes  adorned  with  jewelled 
arms,  the  envoys  and  their  suite  made  an  imposing 
appearance.  But  perhaps  even  greater  astonish- 
ment was  caused  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Polish  nobles  were  able  to  converse  in  Latin, 
Italian,  and  German,  as  well  as  in  French.  While 
proudly  retaining  the  distinctive  marks  of  their  own 
nationality,  the  Poles  showed  that  they  were  inferior 
to  none  in  their  intellectual  accomplishments. 

"  During  the  reigns  of  Sigismund  III  and 
Ladislaus  IV  ( 1 587-1648),"  Dalerac,  a  French 
traveller,  wrote, — "  The  Polish  Court  surpassed  in 
magnificence  thie  most  august  Courts  of  Europe, 
Never  did  a  nation  carry  so  far  pomp,  vanity, 
expense,    and   grandeur.      The    palatines   were    so 
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many  kings  ;  one  saw  them  going  to  the  Diets  with 
twelve  thousand  men  maintained  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, either  soldiers  or  domestics,  and  four  pieces 
of  cannon  which  omamented  the  avenues  of  their 
palaces.  Fetes,  equipages,  and  presents  followed 
in  the  wake  of  these  lords."  Descriptions  of  the 
luxury  and  wealth  of  the  nobles  drawn  from  the 
records  of  the  past  might  be  multiplied  almost  in- 
definitely, but  enough  has  probably  been  given  to 
indicate  the  splendour  and  refinement  of  the  Polish 
Court  and  society  in  the  days  when  Poland  was 
one  of  the  great  European  powers. 

With  the  election  of  Stephen  Batory's  successor, 
Sigismund  III  (i  587-1632),  a  new  and  dangerous 
element  in  Polish  problems  arose.  'His  mother  was 
a  sister  of  Queen  Anna  already  referred  to,  and 
his  father  was  King  John  of  Sweden.  Five  years 
after  his  election  as  King  of  Poland,  Sigismund,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  also  became  King  of 
Sweden.  The  dual  position  proved  to  be  an 
impossible  one.  Sweden  was  as  strongly  Protestant 
as  Poland  was  Catholic.  But  Sigismund's  leanings 
were  decidedly  Catholic,  and  after  a  few  years' 
experience,  Sweden  rose  against  him  in  revolt,  and 
declared  the  throne  vacant.  Thus  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  advent  to  the  Swedish  throne  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  X,  who  proved 
such  formidable  foes  of  Poland  in  the  follow- 
ing century.  Sigismund's  reign  was  marked  by 
a  successful  campaign  against  Russia,  when 
Smolensk,  a  city  on  the  frontier,  which  had 
often  changed  masters,  was  captured,  and  the 
Polish  troops  entered  Moscow,  where  Ladislaus,  his 
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son,  was  crowned  Tzar.  The  triumph  was  short- 
lived, as  the  Poles  had  to  withdraw  from  Russia 
the  following  year,  only  retaining  possession  of  the 
city  of  Smolensk. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  unable  to 
maintain  its  position  altogether,  Poland  reached  its 
greatest  extent  and  most  widespread  influence 
during  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III  Vasa.  Its 
territories  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  the  Oder  to  beyond  the  Dnieper. 
The  King  of  Poland  was  King  also  of  Sweden, 
and  his  son  was  crowned  Tzar  in  Moscow. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE    DECLINE    OF    POLAND 

From  the  proud  position  attained  by  Poland  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  decline  set  in 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  she  was  wellnigh  overwhelmed 
by  a  series  of  disasters. 

Ladislaus  IV,  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  success  at 
Moscow,  proved  unable,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  to  maintain  order  in  his  vast  territories, 
and  it  was  a  kingdom  on  the  verge  of  ruin  that 
he  left  to  his  brother,  John  Casimir,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1648.  Unfortunately  for  Poland,  though 
he  seems  to  have  inspired  considerable  personal 
sympathy,  the  new  King  was  not  the  man  to  stem 
the  tide  of  enmity  which  set  in  from  almost  every 
quarter.  John  Casimir  began  his  somewhat  varie- 
gated career  in  the  army,  but  on  a  love  affair  going 
wrong  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made  a 
Cardinal .  On  his  election  as  King,  he  was  relieved 
of  his  vows,  and  took  full  advantage  of  his  freedom 
by  marrying  his  deceased's  brother's  wife.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  honoured  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Rex  Orthodoxus  for  his 
persecutions  of  the  Socinians.  In  despair  at  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country,  John  Casimir  abdicated 
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and  retired  to  France,  where  his  wife  having  died, 
he  again  entered  the  Church.  Louis  XIV  received 
this  brother  monarch  in  distress  graciously,  and 
presented  him  with  the  rich  Abbey  of  Saint 
Germain  des  Pr^s.  Here  the  ex-King  Abbot  con- 
soled himself  with  a  charming  widow,  whom  he 
is  stated  to  have  married  secretly,  but  how  or  by 
whom  the  ceremony,  if  there  was  one,  was  per- 
formed is  not  very  clear.  The  well-known  church 
of  the  Abbey  in  Paris  contains  a  monument  in  his 
memory,  which  enshrines  his  heart.  It  bears  an 
epitaph  of  extreme  length,  and  of  such  extravagant 
eulogy  that  there  is  a  suspicion  it  was  intended  to 
be  satirical. 

The  disasters  afflicting  Poland  at  this  period 
followed  in  quick  succession.  They  began  .with  the 
Cossack  rebellion  under  Khmelnitski  in  1648,  and 
culminated  in  invasion  by  Russia  and  by  Sweden  in 
1655. 

The  south-eastern  frontier  of  Poland  was  always 
in  more  or  less  of  an  unsettled  and  disturbed  con- 
dition. It  was  subject  to  inroads  by  Turks,  Tartars, 
and  Mongols^  and  its  distance  from  any  centre  of 
strong  government  left  it  an  easy  prey  to  wander- 
ing bands  of  adventurers  and  robbers.  Stephen 
Batory  with  much  wisdom  first  enrolled  the 
Cossacks,  whose  strongholds  lay  in  some  islands 
of  the  Dnieper  called  the  Saitch  or  Sech,  and 
formed  them  into  a  sort  of  legion  of  frontiersmen, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inhabitants,  and 
thus  promoting  the  Polish  colonization  of  these 
remote  regions.  Unfortunately  internal  difficulties 
and  disputes  proved  even  more  dangerous  politically 
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than  external  foes.  Absentee  landlordism,  op- 
pressive exactions  by  Jewish  factors,  and  the 
proselytizing  efforts  of  Jesuit  clerics,  all  combined 
to  create  discontent  and  disturbance  among  these 
naturally  turbulent  people.  Matters  came  to  a 
crisis  in  1648,  when  a  formidable  rising  took  place 
under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Cossack  het- 
man,  Bogdan  Khmelnitski.  Eventually  it  was 
suppressed  after  a  terrible  campaign,  during  which 
the  Ukraine  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  victory,  however,  was  dearly  purchased. _  In 
some  respects  it  was  worse  for  the  Roles  than 
defeat.  The  rising  was  a  fight  for  religious  liberty, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  peasants.  The  victory 
was  one  for  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  for 
religious  intolerance.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  Cossacks  sought,  and 
obtained,  the  protection  of  the  Tzar,  to  whom  they 
transferred  their  allegiance,  and  thus  Boland  lost 
the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  to  Russia. 

The  Russians,  supported  by  their  newly  allied 
Cossack  subjects,  lost  no  time  in  advancing  against 
Poland,  and  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
Smolensk,  and  of  Vilna^  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lithuania,  while  farther  south  they  advanced  as 
far  as  Lemberg.  Serious  as  this  invasion  was,  it 
paved  the  way  for  even  greater  disasters.  Sweden 
seized  her  opportunity  and  landed  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  in  Poland.  Then  an  extraordinary 
thing  happened,  such  as  could  have  taken  place 
nowhere  but  in  Roland.  Led  by  Opalinski,  the 
voievode,  or  military  governor,  of  Posen,  one  after 
another  of  the  nobles   renounced   their  allegiance 
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to  the  King  John  Casimir,  and  joined  their  forces 
with  those  of  the  King  of  Sweden.     Even  Sobieski, 
then    holding   the   high   office   of    standard-bearer, 
and  who  was  afterwards  King  of  Poland,  forsook 
the  King  and  went  over  to  the  Swedes.     Meeting 
with  little  or  no  resistance,  the  Swedish  troops  ad- 
vanced  rapidly,   and  taking  Warsaw   and  Cracow, 
soon    made    themselves    masters    of    the    country. 
King    John    Casimir    fled    to    Silesia.       Eventually 
travelling     via     Hungary,     he     reached     Lemberg, 
which  had  in  the  most  heroic  manner  successfully 
withstood  a  siege  by  Khmelnitski.      Shortly  after 
this    a    change    of    sentiment    took    place.       The 
humiliation    of   Poland  was   realized.      Nobles   re- 
turned to  their  allegiance ;    and  the  King,  finding 
himself    once    again    at    the    head    of    an    army, 
advanced   to   recover  his   kingdom.      A  truce  was 
concluded  with  Russia.     The  Swedes  became  en- 
gaged   in   a  war   with   Denmark    which    taxed   all 
their    resources.      They    also    lost    the   support     of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who,  profiting  by  the 
occasion,   secured  the  independence   of   the  duchy 
of  Prussia,  which  up  to  this  time  (1657)  he  had 
held   as   the  vassal   of   Poland.      In  all   these  cir- 
cumstances success  attended  the  Polish  arms,  and 
the  invaders  were  driven  off. 

Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  best  known  to  English 
readers  as  the  author  of  "  Quo  Vadis,"  has  given 
a  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  Poland 
during  this  distressful  period  in  a  series  of  historical 
romances,  which  have  earned  for  him  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  his  countrymen.  The 
romances  referred  to  are  entitled  "  With  Fire  and 
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Sword,"  founded  on  the  Cossack  rebellion  under 
Khmelnitski ;  "  The  Deluge  " — on  the  Swedish 
invasion  ;  and  '*  Pan  Michael  " — on  the  war  with 
the  Turks  in  the  time  of  John  Sobieski.  These 
books  have  been  translated  into  English,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  owing  to  the  bewildering 
number  of  characters  introduced  and  places  men- 
tioned, mostly  with  unpronounceable  names,  the 
reader's  task  is  by  no  means  a  light  one.  But 
when  these  preliminary  obstacles  are  overcome,  the 
impression  conveyed  of  Polish  life  during  this 
period  is  masterly.  The  historical  setting  reveals 
thorough  scholarship.  Battles,  sieges,  and  personal 
encounters  are  described  with  minute  fidelity. 
Adventures,  showing  the  author's  amazing  in- 
genuity, are  related  in  a  thrilling  manner,  and  the 
conditions  of  Polish  life,  especially  on  country 
estates  and  in  camp,  are  set  forth  with  much  graphic 
power.  Sienkiewicz,  who  is  quite  the  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Poland,  has  by  these  romances  done 
much   to   strengthen  true   Polish   patriotism'. 

Of  unsurpassed  power  and  interest  is  his  descrip- 
tion in  *'  The  Deluge  "  of  the  siege  by  the  Swedes 
of  the  famous  monastery  fortress  of  Yasna  Gora 
at  Chenstohova,  and  of  its  defence  by  the  heroic 
prior  Kordetski.  The  church  contains  an  ancient 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  of  a 
distinctly  Byzantine  type,  which  is  held  in  almost 
incredible  veneration  by  the  Poles.  It  bears  three 
wounds  or  marks  across  the  cheek  which  are  said 
to  have  been  inflicted  long  ago  by  the  Tartars. 
Miraculous  powers  are  attributed  to  it  and  it  is 
the  object  of  many  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of 
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Poland.     Not  without  reason  has  Chenstohova  been 
called  "  the  Mecca  of  the  Poles." 

The  siege  of  Yasna  Gora — the  Mountain  of  Light 
— proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  Swedish 
invasion.     Thus  does  Sienkiewicz  explain  it  : — 

"  An  awful  storm  was  hanging  over  the  heads 
of  the  Scandinavian  invaders  ;  the  ground  itself, 
though  covered  with  snow,  began  to  burn  their 
feet ;  threats  and  vengeance  surrounded  them  on 
all  sides  ;    their  own  shadows  alarmed  them . 

"  They  went  like  men  astray.  The  recent  songs 
of  triumph  died  on  their  lips,  and  they  asked  one 
another  in  the  greatest  amazement,  '  Are  these  the 
same  people  who  yesterday  left  their  own  king, 
and  gave  up  without  fighting  a  battle  ? '  Yes, 
lords,  nobles,  army — an  example  unheard  of  in 
history — passed  over  to  the  conqueror  ;  towns  and 
castles  threw  open  their  gates  ;  the  country  was 
occupied.  Never  had  a  conquest  cost  fewer 
exertions,  less  blood.  The  Swedes  themselves, 
wondering  at  the  ease  with  which  they  had  occu- 
pied a  mighty  Commonwealth,  could  not  conceal 
their  contempt  for  the  conquered,  who  at  the  first 
gleam  of  a  Swedish  sword  rejected  their  own  King, 
their  country,  provided  they  could  enjoy  life  and 
goods  in  peace,  or  acquire  new  goods  in  the 
confusion." 

"  They  [the  Swedes]  forgot  that  that  nation  had 
still  one  feeling,  specially  that  one  whose  earthly 
expression  was  Yasna  Gora.  And  in  that  feeling 
was  rebirth. 

"  Therefore  the  thunder  of  cannon  which  was 
heard  under  the  sacred  retreat  found  an  echo  at 
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once  in  the  hearts  of  all  magnates,  nobles,  town 
dwellers,  and  peasants.  An  outcry  of  awe  was 
heard  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic,  and  the 
giant  was  roused  from  his  torpor. 

*'  *  That  is  another  people  !  '  said  the  amazed 
Swedish  generals." 

"  The  earth  was  pushing  from  under  their  feet ; 
instead  of  recent  friends,  they  met  enemies  on  all 
sides  ;  instead  of  submission,  hostility  ;  instead  of 
fear,  a  wild  daring  ready  for  everything  ;  instead 
of  mildness,  ferocity ;  instead  of  long-suffering, 
vengeance." 

But  though  the  Swedes  were  driven  back  across 
the  Baltic,  the  woful  heritage  of  civil  war  remained 
in  Poland.  With  the  abdication  of  King  John 
Casimir  in  1668  the  royal  line  of  the  Jagiellos, 
and  with  it  the  unfortunate  Swedish  house  of  Vasa, 
came  to  an  end.  A  Polish  noble,  Michael  Korybut, 
the  unworthy  son  of  a  noble  sire,  was  then  elected 
king — faute  de  mieux.  The  fortunes  of  the  country 
sank  still  lower  during  his  short  reign  of  four  years, 
and  then  they  recovered  somewhat,  through  the 
military  genius  of  the  heroic  John  III  Sobieski, 
who  was  elected  king  in  1674.  At  this  period 
Poland  was  assailed  repeatedly  by  the  Turks,  and 
it  was  against  this  foe  that  his  skill  and  daring 
were  chiefly  exhibited.  The  relief  of  Vienna  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  (1683)  by  Sobieski, 
brought  him  European  fame  which  time  has  not 
dimmed.  But  military  genius  is  not  always  allied 
with  statesmanship,  nor  was  it  in  the  case  of 
Sobieski.  Moreover,  he  himself  had  shown  a  bad 
example  of  disloyalty.     But  at  this  time  disloyalty 
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was  considered  a  sign  of  liberty,  and  regarded  as 
a  virtue.  Political  troubles  and  domestic  discord 
embittered  the  closing  years  of  the  warrior  King. 
He  earnestly  desired  to  found  a  royal  house  and 
to  be  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  who 
afterwards  became  the  father  of  Clementina,  wife 
of  James  Edward  Stuart,  the  old  Pretender.  Marie 
Casimire,  Sobieski's  beautiful  and  capricious  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached  and  with  whom 
he  quarrelled  continually,  pushed  the  claims  of 
their  second  son,  and  in  the  end  both  were  passed 
over  by  the  Poles. 

The  'House  of  Saxony  now  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  still  more  unfortunate 
one  for  Poland  than  the  Swedish  House  of  Vasa. 
Sobieski's  sons  having  been  set  aside  on  his 
death,  the  contest  resolved  itself  into  one  between 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  nephew  of  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  and  Augustus  II,  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
In  this  case  the  race  went  to  the  swift.  Augustus, 
not  having  so  far  to  travel,  arrived  first  on  the 
scene.  Conti  came  by  sea,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Danzig  in  search  of  a  kingdom,  he  found  he  was 
too  late,  and  that  his  rival  had  secured  the  crown. 
But  Augustus  did  not  enjoy  it  in  peace  for  long. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Swedes  again 
invaded  Poland,  and  a  period  of  civil  war  ensued. 
Without  much  difficulty  the  King  of  Sweden  per- 
suaded the  Diet  to  annul  the  election  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  elect  one  of  themselves, 
Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  King  in  his  stead.  After- 
wards Stanislaus  had  to  fly  the  kingdom  when  the 
Swedes  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Poltava — - 
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one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Augustus 
then  regained  his  crown,  and  when  he  died 
Stanislaus  reappeared  on  the  scene  and  was  re- 
elected King  at  Warsaw.  Then  the  Russian  troops 
advanced  against  Warsaw,  and  the  King  fled  to 
Danzig,  where  he  was  besieged  ;  but  he  managed 
to  escape  to  France  after  some  thrilling  adventures 
in  the  garb  of  a  peasant. 

Augustus  III  was  then  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father.  His  reign  lasted  from  1734  to  1763.  It 
was  a  time  of  external  peace,  internal  stagnation, 
and  moral  decay.  Poland  ceased  to  exhibit  any, 
evidence  of  national  life  and  virtue.  Political  in- 
difference and  personal  selfishness  were  the  two 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  period.  The 
end  was  hastening  on.  The  decline  of  Poland  was 
irremediable . 


CHAPTER    III 

ADVERSE    FACTORS    IN    THE    PROBLEM 

Not  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  there 
been  an  instance  of  the  break-up  and  complete 
disappearance  of  a  great  power,  on  a  scale  at  all 
comparable  to  that  of  Poland.  One  recalls  Venice 
only  to  remember  that  it  was  merely  a  city,  with 
little  more  than  some  colonial  cities  as  its  posses- 
sions. The  Papal  States  have  disappeared  within 
living  memory,  but  at  best  they  consisted  of  but  a 
few  Italian  provinces.  The  Ottoman  Empire  bids 
fair  to  follow  the  Roman  Empire  into  dissolution, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  search  in  vain  for  a  parallel 
to  Poland. 

•When  Poland  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolution, 
another  great  power  was  engaged  in  a  similar  life 
and  death  struggle,  and  onlookers  might  well  have 
wondered  which  would  succumb  first,  and  whether 
either  would  survive.  Affairs  in  France  during  the 
last  and  most  disreputable  days  of  Louis  XV  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse  when  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  the  last  King  of  Poland,  was  elected.  The 
first  partition  of  Poland  took  place  in  1772,  and 
two  years  later  Louis  XVI  commenced  his  tragic 
reign.     In  both  countries  the  teaching  of  Rousseau 

had  created  a  profound  impression.     The  old  foun- 
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dations  of  society  were  crumbling  away,  and  new 
constitutions  it  was  thought  would  create  the  golden 
age.  Had  not  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  shown  how 
it  could  be  done  ?  Why,  then,  not  do  it  ?  So  Poland 
and  France  set  to  work,  and  ran  a  neck  to  neck 
race  to  accomplish  it. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Poland  was  adopted  on 
the  3rd  May,  1791,  and  was  duly  sworn  to  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Warsaw.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung, 
cannon  saluted,  and  there  was  great  joy  in  the 
capital.  And  the  new  Constitution  of  France,  from 
which  so  much  was  hoped,  was  accepted  by  the 
King  on  the  14th  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
all  Paris  rejoiced  amid  illuminations  and  fireworks. 
Within  less  than  a  year  the  French  Constitution,  to 
use  Carlyle's  phrase,  "  burst  in  pieces,"  when  the 
monarchy  fell.  The  Polish  Constitution  proved 
equally  ineffective.  Both  came  too  late  in  the  day. 
The  evils  affecting  the  States  were  too  deep-seated 
to  disappear  by  a  formal  resolution  put  from  the 
chair.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  all  authorities  agree 
that  the  Constitution  adopted  was  an  admirable  one, 
but  its  very  excellence,  and  the  promise  which  it 
gave  of  restored  strength  to  the  State,  alarmed  the 
neighbouring  powers .  Russia  protested,  and  moved 
troops  into  Poland.  Prussia  supported  Russia,  and 
Austria,  to  whom  the  King  appealed,  was  too  busily 
employed  with  France  in  the  Netherlands  to  inter- 
fere. Clearly  the  new  Constitution  had  only  in- 
creased the  troubles  of  Poland,  and  the  King  himself 
had  to  annul  it.  It  hastened  the  second  partition 
of  Poland,  which  took  place  a  couple  of  years  later. 
To-day  the  parchment  lies  in  a  beautiful  casket  in 
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the  Kremlin  Palace  at  Moscow,  an  object  of  curi- 
osity for  the  summer  tripper  to  look  at  as  he  passes 
from  room  to  room. 

But  if  the  constitutional  struggles  of  France  and 
Poland  present  a  certain  parallel,  other  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  offer  a  striking  contrast. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Channel, 
and  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Vosges,  the  frontiers 
of  France  possessed  great  natural  advantages  such 
as  were  altogether  wanting  in  the  case  of  Poland, 
which  lay  open  and  exposed  for  immense  distances 
on  the  east  and  west,  where  her  most  relentless 
enemies  were  situated.  Thus  in  the  geographical 
position  we  can  see  factors  which  proved  of  no  little 
importance  in  determiningi  the  destiny  of  the  two 
countries. 

Even  more  important  than  their  natural  boun- 
daries were  the  dispositions  and  resources  of  their 
neighbours,  and  in  this  respect  France  was  the  more 
happily  situated.  Spain  was  wise  enough  to  know 
the  value  of  a  good  frontier  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
cherished  no  scheme  of  aggrandizement.  Prussia, 
true  to  her  "  drang  nach  Osten,''  coveted  an  exten- 
sion of  territory  to  the  east,  rather  than  to  the  west . 
Austria  had  quite  sufficient  trouble  to  retain  the 
Netherlands,  and  Britain  had  no  desire  for  posses- 
sions on  the  Continent.  If  Prussia  and  Austria  did 
invade  France,  it  was  more  with  the  object  of  saving 
the  monarchy  than  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
up  and  annexing  France.  But  with  regard  to 
Poland  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Russia,  ever 
since  she  threw  off  her  Mongol  and  Tartar  shackles, 
had  been  enlarging  her  borders,  stretching  towards 
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the  Baltic  and  towards  the  west  with  unswerving 
perseverance,  never  letting  any  opportunity  slip  for 
furthering  her  purpose.  It  was  her  relentless  policy 
to  keep  Poland  weak,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
her  misfortunes.  And  Prussia,  pursuing  with 
equal  steadfastness  a  similar  policy,  encroached 
farther  upon  Polish  soil,  whenever  a  suitable  occa- 
sion presented  itself.  The  initiation  for  dividing 
the  spoil  emanated  from  these  two  powers. 
Austria's  share  would  be  called  compensation 
nowadays.  If  Prussia  and  Russia  were  going 
to  help  themselves  to  Polish  soil,  Austria  must  have 
her  share  even  if  shfe  had  to  advance  beyond  the 
Carpathian  Mountains — her  natural  frontier.  The 
close  neighbourhood  of  these  three  great,  greedy 
powers  sealed  the  fate  of  Poland.  It  was  not  with 
one  of  them  only  that  Poland  had  to  contend,  but 
with  all  three  together. 

But  the  human  element  must  not  be  lost  sight 
Df.  Stanislaus  was  in  certain  respects,  especially 
at  Lazienki,  a  cheap  edition  of  Louis  XV,  though  on 
Dccasions  he  could  show  himself  possessed  of  real 
powers  of  statesmanship.  If,  earlier  in  his  career, 
he  had  applied  himself  to  his  task  more  seriously, 
and  had  kept  at  it  with  more  perseverance,  things 
[night  have  turned  out  differently.  Though  he 
lacked  the  private  virtues  of  poor  Louis  XVI,  at 
my  rate  Stanislaus  did  not  share  his  crass  stupidity. 
Kosciusko,  as  a  brilliant  soldier  and  leader  of  men, 
tvas  probably  not  inferior  to  Dumouriez,  who  saved 
France  from  falling  before  the  invader,  but  he 
appeared  too  late  to  be  of  any  real  service.  But 
we   search   in   vain   for    a   Polish    Mirabeau,   or  a 
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Carnot,  possessed  of  statesmanship  to  lead  and 
direct  the  nation  at  this  crisis  in  her  history.  Such, 
then,  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  enabled 
France  to  weather  the  storm,  and  which  brought  J 
Poland  to  shipwreck  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

We  must  look  beyond  the  crisis  to  understand 
the  fall  of  Poland.  When  we  inquire  as  to  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  crisis,  we  find  that 
they  were  not  due  to  any  one  individual,  but  to 
fundamental  defects  in  the  very  being  of  the  State. 
A  capable  statesman  might  have  staved  off  the 
crisis  ;  but  without  a  complete  reconstruction  these 
defects  were  bound  to  result  in  disaster  sooner  or 
later . 

The  terms  "  kingdom  "  and  "  republic  "  have  both 
been  applied  to  Poland,  but  it  was  very  differently 
constituted  from  any  kingdom  or  republic  known 
to  us  nowadays.  The  head  of  the  State  bore  the 
title  of  King,  and  his  domains  therefore  may  not 
inappropriately  be  called  a  kingdom  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  he  only  held  ofifice  in  virtue  of  election,  and  as 
all  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Diet,  the 
term  "republic"  was  not  less  appropriate. 

The  unit  of  the  State  appears  to  have  been  the 
noble.  He  alone  possessed  political  rights  and 
power.  The  Polish  nobility  must  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  caste  than  as  an  aristocracy.  All  nobles  were 
on  an  equality  politically,  and  titles  gave  no  prece- 
dence. It  was  a  most  democratic  peerage.  King 
John  Casimir  ennobled  all  the  citizens  of  Lemberg 
after  the  heroic  defence  of  the  city.  At  a  later 
date  King  John  Sobieski  made  all  his  cavalry  nobles 
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after  the  relief  of  Vienna.  All  proprietors  of  free- 
hold estate  and  their  descendants  were  nobles.  No 
one  but  a  noble  had  the  right  to  own  land,  or  was 
allowed  to  wear  a  sword.  Nobles  were  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  trade.  The  owner  of  a  cabbage- 
patch,  or  any  of  his  descendants,  might  dig  with 
a  spade,  wear  a  sword,  and  be  the  equal  in  civil 
rights  of  a  territorial  magnate  ;  but  let  either  of 
them  engage  in  trade,  and  he  became  literally  a 
nobody.  The  contempt  of  the  Polish  nobles  for 
trade  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect,  both  on  them- 
selves and  on  the  country.  It  condemned  them  to 
idleness  when  not  engaged  on  military  service,  the 
burden  of  their  support  fell  on  the  peasants,  and 
it  allowed  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Germans  and  Jews.  The 
result  was  that  the  State  lacked  unity  and  cohesion, 
and  the  weakness  resulting  therefrom  ended  in 
disaster. 

The  State  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  landed  pro- 
prietors or  nobles,  each  exercising  a  patriarchal 
despotism  over  the  inhabitants  of  his  estates.  The 
nobles  are  referred  to  in  Polish  history  as  the 
Szlachclc.  According  to  Lelevel,  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  z-lechcic  =  ex  lechitce  pro  ge  nit  us— tha,t 
is  to  say,  a  descendant  of  Lech,  the  traditional 
founder  of  the  Polish  race. 

The  nobles  were  divided  in  rank  by  the  office 
which  they  held.  All  offices  were  in  the  gift  of 
the  King  and  were  held  in  life  rent  only.  They 
were  bestowed  in  recompense  of  public  service .  The 
principal  officials  were  ; — ^the  palatines,  or  governors 
of  provinces,  who  usually  acted  as  generals  in  time 
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of  war  and  judges  in  time  of  peace ;  castellans,  or 
deputy  governors  of  castles  or  cities  ;  and  starostas, 
or  collectors  of  revenue  and  deputy  governors  of 
country  districts.  The  palatines  and  castellans,  but 
not  the  starostas,  v^rere  members  of  the  Senate .  The 
King  had  thus  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
patronage  in  his  gift  which  formed  an  important 
incentive  to  loyal  service  of  a  very  personal  nature. 

Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  in  his  historical  sketch 
of  Poland,  originally  published  so  far  back  as  1832, 
has  well  described  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Polish 
nobility  as  follows  :  "  The  nobles  were  in  exclusive 
possession  of  all  political  rights  ;  they  formed  the 
entire  State.  Poland  was  a  republic  made  up  of 
about  300,000  petty  suzerainties,  each  of  which  was 
immediately  connected  with  the  State,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  whole  body  alone,  acknowledging  no 
kind  of  feudal  superiority  or  of  feudal  indepen- 
dence. No  Polish  noble  was  the  vassal  of  a  superior 
lord.  Even  the  retainer,  if  a  nobleman,  shared  the 
political  rights  of  his  master  ;  the  meanest  of  them 
appeared  at  the  Diet  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
power  which  belonged  to  all  without  distinction. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  Polish  Constitution  and  the  feudal  States 
of  the  West  and  the  despotism  of  the  East,  and  to 
our  astonishment  we  see  the  very  earliest  political 
system  of  Europe,  that  of  the  Kelts,  Franks,  and 
Goths,  surviving  down  to  our  own  time.*' 

Assembled  together  in  the  Diet  the  nobles  passed 
laws,  usually  in  their  own  favour,  at  the  expense 
of  the  peasants  and  burghers,  who  were  not  repre- 
sented.    Had  the  nobles  always  been  animated  by 
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a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice,  such  as  they 
displayed  unfortunately  too  late  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical advantage,  Poland  might  have  remained  a 
strong  and  independent  State  to  this  day  ;  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  country  that  their 
selfishness  and  lawlessness  were  such  as  could  bring 
no  lasting  prosperity  either  to  themselves  or  to 
others . 

As  for  the  peasants,  they  were  originally  divided 
into  two  classes.  There  were  the  *' kmetons,"  as 
they  were  called,  who  held  land  from  the  nobles  in 
return  for  a  certain  amount  of  personal  service. 
They  were  small -holders,  or  crofters,  who  paid  rent 
in  kind  rather  than  in  money.  There  were  also 
the  serfs,  who  were  simply  slaves  ;  as  the  land 
changed  proprietors  they  changed  masters.  This 
class  was  largely  augmented  by  war,  when  it  was 
the  custom  to  make  slaves  of  the  captives.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Polish  peasantry,  as  it  existed  right  up  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  lot  was  un- 
doubtedly a  hard  one.  The  climate  of  Poland  is 
severe,  and  the  winters  are  long  ;  and  though  the 
soil  is  fertile,  life  was  one  of  much  hardship,  unre- 
lieved by  the  sweets  of  liberty  or  education. 

In  1496  it  was  enacted  that  property  in  land 
could  not  be  possessed  by  plebeians.  The  condition 
of  the  peasants,  after  this,  rapidly  declined  ;  and 
they  sank  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  apathy.  Taxa- 
tion, much  of  which  the  nobles  evaded,  but  which 
they  took  good  care  to  exact  from  the  peasants,  and 
forced  labour  ground  them  down.  The  nobles  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  serfs,  and 
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the  murder  of  a  peasant,  which  was  previously 
punishable  by  a  fine,  only  became  a  capital  offence 
in  1768.  In  mentioning  this  matter  it  is  only  fair 
to  recall  that  heritable  jurisdiction,  which  extended 
in  some  cases  to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  sur- 
vived in  Scotland  till  1748. 

Skarga,  a  famous  Polish  Jesuit  priest,  whose 
denunciation  of  the  nobles  for  their  selfishness  and 
tyranny  reminds  one  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
eloquently  championed  the  cause  of  the  peasants 
without  avail.     In  one  of  his  sermons  he  said: — 

**  And  the  sweat,  the  blood  of  our  peasants,  which 
flow  incessantly,  and  moisten  and  redden  the  whole 
earth— what  a  terrible  future  they  are  preparing  for 
this  kingdom  !  I  know  of  no  country  in  Christen- 
dom where  the  peasants  are  so  treated.  Hypocrites 
and  declaimers  !  These  peasants  are  your  neigh- 
bours. They  are  Poles  like  you.  They  speak  the 
same  language  and  are  children  of  the  same  coun- 
try. Formerly  the  Christians  gave  liberty  to  their 
slaves  when  they  baptized  them,  and  they  became 
their  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  you,  you  dare  to 
keep  Christians,  who  are  your  fellow-countrymen, 
in  bondage." 

Coxe,  who  travelled  in  Poland  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  that  the  natives  were 
poorer,  humbler,  and  more  miserable  than  any  he 
had  observed  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
Wherever  he  stopped,  they  flocked  around  in 
crowds,  and  demanded  charity  with  the  most  abject 
gestures.  The  country  presented  an  aspect  of  in- 
different crops  of  corn,  gloomy  forests,  and  objects 
of   human  misery.      *'  Though   we    traversed/'    h^ 
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writes,  *'  the  higti-road  from  Cracow  to  Warsaw,  in 
the  course  of  258  miles  we  met  only  two  carriages 
and  a  dozen  carts.  The  country  was  equally  thin 
of  human  habitations.  A  few  wooden  villages  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  long  intervals,  whose  miserable 
appearance  corresponded  with  the  wretchedness  of 
the  surrounding  country." 

The  Poles  were  divided  into  these  two  classes, 
of  nobles  and  peasants,  by  a  strong  dividing  line 
which  neither  could  cross.  It  was  a  primitive  social 
order  which  elsewhere  passed  away  as  civilization 
progressed,  but  which  in  Poland  long  outlived  its 
usefulness.  The  nobles  were  forbidden  by  their 
order  to  trade,  and  the  peasants  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  as  time  went 
on  new  wants  arose  which  could  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  trade  and  industry  of  towns.  Matters  came 
to  something  like  a  crisis,  after  the  country  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  Mongolian  invasion  towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  great  influx 
of  German  and  Jewish  colonists  into  Poland  followed 
and  formed  a  middle  class.  Bishops  and  nobles 
vied  with  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  emigration 
agents,  in  offering  inducements  for  them  to  settle 
on  their  land  and  in  their  towns.  In  any  country 
such  an  influx  of  foreigners  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  importance,  but  the  pecuHar  constitution 
of  the  body  politic  of  Poland  in  those  early  times 
made  the  immigration  of  specially  serious  import, 
and  vitally  affected  the  whole  course  of  its  history. 

No  country  in  Europe  contains  so  many  of  the 
Jewish  race  as  Poland.  There,  as  elsewhere,  they 
form  a  people  apart.      Centuries  have  come  and 
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gone,  but  they  remain  as  much  strangers  and 
pilgrims  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  as  when  they 
first  entered.  They  live  and  multiply  by  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  the  country,  buying  the  produce  of 
noble  and  peasant,  and  selling  to  them  foreign  and 
home-made  goods.  But  the  period  after  the 
Mongol  invasion  was  specially  marked  by  the  immi- 
gration of  Germans,  and  the  settlement  of  trades- 
men and  artisans  in  the  towns.  And  along  with 
the  trade  and  commerce  came  the  art  of  Germany, 
of  which  so  many  treasures  remain  to  this  day. 
Of  the  burgher  immigrants  there  proved  to  be  a 
notable  difference  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Germans. 

Unlike  the  Jews,  the  Germans  became  '*  polo- 
nized  "  in  course  of  time,  and  have  long  since  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  separate  factor  in  the  population. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  estimated,  they 
numbered  many  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Poland. 
The  Germans  in  Poland  to-day,  who  appear  as  such 
in  official  records,  have  entered  the  country  within 
the  last  century.  It  has  recently  been  asserted  with 
some  show  of  reason  that  the  German  when  trans- 
planted from  his  native  soil  becomes  denational- 
ized, and  merges  his  individuality  in  his  new  social 
environment.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  in 
Poland  appear  to  confirm  this  theory. 

With  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  the  peasants  in  the 
degraded  conditions  described,  and  the  lawlessness 
and  selfishness  of  the  nobles,  the  conditions  acted 
and  reacted  in  a  vicious  circle  to  the  detriment  of 
national  interests. 
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When  we  turn  from  the  personal  to  the  constitu- 
tional elements  of  the  problem  we  find,  with  much 
that  is  admirable  in  theory,  features  which  further 
undermined  the  welfare  of  the   State. 

In  summoning  the  Diet,  it  was  the  custom  to 
submit  a  note  of  the  business  to  be  transacted,  and 
when  the  Dietines  or  provincial  assemblies  of  nobles 
met  to  elect  their  nuncios,  strict  orders  were  given 
as  to  how  their  representatives  were  to  act.  Laws 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Chamber  of 
Nuncios  were  accepted  by  the  King ;  but  when 
the  nuncios  rejected  a  law,  neither  the  Senate  nor 
King  could  accept  it.  So  far  so  good,  but  it  was 
established  at  the  Diet  of  Radom,  in  1505,  that 
their  decisions  must  be  absolutely  unanimous. 
After  this  it  was  open  to  any  nuncio  to  reduce 
the  Diet  to  impotency  by  simply  rising  and 
saying,  '*  I  object."  With  our  experience  of 
parliamentary  proceedings,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how,  with  the  Lite  rum  Veto,  as  it  was  called, 
the  Diet  ever  managed  to  transact  any  business  at 
all.  "  Ordinarily,"  writes  Lelevel, — '*  the  Veto  was 
the  result  of  a  deliberation  of  the  minority  and  was 
considered  by  the  nobles,  menaced  at  every  moment, 
as  a  conservative  safeguard.  It  stopped  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine,  but  it  assured  its  existence." 
However,  as  time  went  on,  and  party  spirit  in- 
creased, it  proved  too  great  a  temptation  not 
to  use  the  Veto  as  a  weapon  of  obstruction.  To 
the  honourable  nuncio  for  Upita  (Sicinski)  belongs 
the  doubtful  distinction  of  having,  in  165  i,  been 
the  first  to  break  up,  or  "to  explode,"  as  the  ex- 
pression goes,  the  Diet  on  his  own  account.      It 
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proved  a  dangerous  precedent  and  led  the  way  to 
greater  evils. 

Von  Moltke  thus  explains  the  philosophy  of  the 
Liberum  Veto  :  "  Starting  from  the  principle  that 
a  free  man  cannot  be  taxed  or  governed  contrary 
to  his  own  declared  will,  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  was  required  for  resolutions  dealing  with  these 
matters— in  other  words,  for  all  laws  ;  the  dissent 
of  a  few  or  of  a  single  individual  sufficed  for  the 
rejection  of  a  measure."  The  Liberum  Veto  became, 
as  can  readily  be  believed,  a  most  paralysing  insti- 
tution. In  an  age  when  bribery  and  corruption 
were  rife  a  deputy,  or  deputies,  was  seldom  want- 
ing to  block  a  bill,  no  matter  how  largely  supported 
it  might  be,  or  how  desirable  the  object.  The 
influence  of  foreign  gold  was  never  lacking  to  pre- 
vent the  reform  of  clamant  evils.  When  at  the 
election  of  the  last  King  of  Poland  the  Liberum  Veto 
was  abolished,  Prussia  succeeded  within  a  couple 
of  years  in  getting  it  restored,  as  the  surest  means 
of  wrecking  the  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  principle  of  the  Liberum  Veto  is  in  active  ope- 
ration every  day  in  England.  Absolute  unanimity 
is  required  in  such  a  characteristic  institution  as  a 
jury,  where  one  obstinate  man  has  the  power,  if 
he  chooses  to  exercise  it,  of  rendering  a  trial 
abortive . 

Sigismund  III  made  a  determined  effort  in  1606 
to  abolish  the  Liberum  Veto,  but  his  proposal  met 
with  not  less  determined  opposition,  which  in  the 
form  it  took  shows  us  another  source  of  weakness 
in  the  Polish  State.  The  nobles  opposed  to  the 
King   in  this   and   also   in   other   matters,    led   by 
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Zebrzydowski,  formed  a  Confederation,  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  as  it  appeared  to  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  Confede- 
ration, which  nobles  had  the  right  of  forming,  and 
a  conspiracy.  Possibly  a  Confederation  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  form  of  peaceful  picketing.  It 
was  the  only  way  which  either  a  majority  or  mino- 
rity of  the  Diet  had  of  advancing  their  measures. 
A  Confederation  always  had  some  definite  object 
or  objects,  and  those  who  joined  it  yielded  up 
their  liberty,  for  the  time  being,  so  far  as  to  bind 
themselves  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
When  the  object  was  attained  the  Confederation 
was  dissolved  and  all  its  resolutions  lapsed.  But 
we  would  form  a  wrong  conception  of  a  Confedera- 
tion, if  we  overlooked  the  fact  that  every  noble 
was  a  soldier.  Moreover  a  large  proportion  of  them 
had  armed  retainers,  and  many  had  even  consider- 
able forces  at  their  command.  A  strong  Confedera- 
tion was  therefore  able  to  speak  with  some  authority, 
and  if  necessary  to  support  its  words  with  action. 
The  Confederation  Wias  the  complement  of  the  Veto . 
Lelewel  declares  that  the  armed  Confederation  was 
most  useful  and  most  necessary,  and  Rousseau,  in 
a  little  known  work  of  his  on  the  government  of 
Poland,  says  that  it  appears  to  him  "  an  chef 
(Voeuvre  de  politique  T  These  authorities  justify 
it  on  the  ground  that  desperate  ills  demand  des- 
perate remedies.  Most  impartial  observers  nowa- 
days will  consider  that  such  a  remedy  is  more 
likely  to  prove  still  more  desperate  than,  the 
disease. 

A  milder,   non -militant,   form  of   Confederation 
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was  called  a  Rakosz.  It  was  more  akin  to  the 
political  leagues  or  meetings  of  to-day.  At  one 
time  it  was  sufficient  for  a  noble  to  shout  out 
"  Rakosz  !  "  and  all  who  heard  it  were  bound  to 
join  him,  and  take  up  the  shouting,  and  so  a  pro- 
digious crowd,  we  are  told,  collected.  Grievances 
were  ventilated  thus,  resolutions  were  adopted  amid 
no  end  of  fuss  and  excitement  in  a  Hyde-Park- 
Satur  day -afternoon  manner,  and  if  no  one  was  a 
bit  the  worse,  probably  few  were  any  the  better. 
Perhaps  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  of  practical  mind, 
had  this  in  view  when  he  said  that  the  armed 
Confederation  was,  compared  with  a  mere  Rakosz, 
'*  an  chef  d^oeuvre  de  politique  T  He  might  even 
find,  in  these  strenuous  days,  some  who  would  adopt 
his  view. 

Among  the  many  adverse  factors  Poland  had 
to  contend  against  none  proved  a  greater  source 
of  weakness  than  the  elective  nature  of  the 
monarchy.  It  was  for  long  unobservable,  but  its 
evils  became  appare,nt  as  soon  as  the  House 
of  Jagiello  came  to  an  end  in  1572  with  the  death 
of  Sigismund  II  Augustus.  The  first  seriously 
contested  election  then  took  place. 

The  mere  names  of  the  candidates  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  political  situation,  and  of  the  forces 
which  were  brought  into  play.  The  interests  of 
Poland  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  altogether. 
The  candidates  were  :  Henry  of  Valois,  brother 
of  the  King  of  France ;  Ernest,  Archduke  of 
Austria  ;  John,  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  Ivan  IV, 
commonly  called  "  the  Terrible,"  Tzar  of  Russia. 
The  choice  fell  on  Henry  of  Valois,  but  his  reign 
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lasted  only  a  few  months.  His  brother,  Charles  IX;, 
it  will  be  remembered,  died  of  remorse  after  the 
massacfe  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Henry  imex- 
pectedly  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France  as 
Henry  HI.  Thus  the  Poles  were  soon  called 
upon  to  elect  another  King.  By  this  time  it  had 
apparently  dawned  upon  them  that  none  of  the 
illustrious  foreign  candidates,  such  as  sought 
election  on  the  previous  occasion,  could  ever  make 
a  satisfactory  King  of  Poland,  and  so  they  elected 
one  of  themselves — Stephen  Batory. 

But  the  nobles  did  not  always  prove  good  and 
capable  kings,  and  the  choice  oscillated  between 
Polish  and  foreign  candidates.  At  each  election 
foreign  influences,  fortified  with  foreign  gold,  were 
at  work  playing  upon  the  jealousies  and  feuds  of 
the  noble  electors  ;  and  every  interest  prospered 
but  that  of  Poland.  The  neighbouring  powers 
were  all  vitally  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  the 
parties  which  they  formed  to  further  their  ends 
proved   to   be  the  undoing   of  the  State. 

How  the  nobles  themselves  regarded  the  elective 
monarchy  is  admirably  set  forth  in  Sienkiewicz's 
story,  "The  Deluge."  Prince  Boguslav  Radzivill, 
one  of  the  characters,  is  made  to  say  in  justifi- 
cation of  what  most  people  would  call  his  treachery, 
in  forsaking  King  John  Casimir,  and  supporting  the 
King  of  Sweden  :  "If  we  Radzivills  lived  in  Spain, 
France,  or  Sweden,  where  the  son  inherits  after 
the  father,  and  where  the  right  of  the  King  comes 
from  God  himself,  then,  leaving  aside  civil  war, 
extinction  of  the  royal  stock,  or  some  uncommon 
event,  we  should  serve  the  King  and  the  country 
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firmly,  being  content  with  the  highest  offices  which 
belong  to  us  by  family  and  fortune.  But  here,  in 
the  land  where  the  King  has  not  divine  right  at  his 
back,  but  the  nobles  create  him,  where  everything 
is  in  free  suffrage,  we  ask  ourselves  with  reason 
—why  should  a  Vaza  rule,  and  not  a  Radzivill? 
There  is  no  objection  so  far  as  the  Vazas  are  con- 
cerned, for  they  take  their  origin  from  hereditary 
kings  ;  but  who  will  assure  us,  who  will  guarantee 
that  after  the  Vazas  the  nobles  will  not  have  the 
whim  of  seating  on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom 
and  on  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Principality  even 
Pan  Harasimovich,  or  some  Pan  Myeleshko,  or 
some  Pan  Pyeglasyevich  from  Psivolki  ?  Tf u  !  Can 
I  guess  whom  they  may  fancy?  And  must  we, 
Radzivills,  and  princes  of  the  German  Empire,  come 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  King  Pyeglasyevich  ?  Tf u  ! 
to  all  the  horned  devils,  Cavalier,  it  is  time  to 
finish  with  this  !  Look  meanwhile  at  Germany — 
how  many  provincial  princes  there,  who  in  im- 
portance and  fortune  are  fitted  to  be  under-starostas 
for  us.  Still,  they  have  their  principalities,  they 
rule,  wear  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  take  pre- 
cedence of  us,  though  it  would  be  fitter  for  them 
to  bear  the  trains  of  our  mantles.  It  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  this,  and  accomplish  that  which  was 
already  planned  by  my  father." 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  election  of  a  King 
was  that  certain  conditions  should  be  laid  down 
to  bind  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  These 
conditions  were  embodied  in  what  was  called  the 
Pacta  Conventa,  which  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by 
the  King  immediately  after  his  election.     Here  we 
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come  to  a  further  source  of  weakness  to  the  State. 
Popular  election  is  no  doubt  a  very  excellent  thing 
in  many  respects,  but  it  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs. Candidates,  whether  they  are  standing  for 
a  crown  or  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  at  £400  a 
year,  are  apt  to  promise  anything  that  will  gain 
them  support,  and  on  such  occasions  electors  take 
full  advantage  of  their  opportunity  to  tyrannize  over 
the  candidate.  I  cannot  find  that  any  candidate 
for  the  throne  outbid  another  in  the  prodigality  of 
his  promises.  Probably  they  were  all  equally  ready 
to  promise  anything  asked  of  them.  They  all 
agreed  neither  to  make  love  nor  war,  and  not  to 
impose  any  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet ; 
and  also  that  they  should  have  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  successor. 

At  every  election  the  conditions  became  more 
stringent,  and  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  reduced 
to  a  vanishing!  point.  Henry  de  Valois  pro- 
tested that  the  Poles  wanted  a  judge  rather  than 
a  King.  Sigismund  III  snapped  his  fingers  at  it 
and  roused  the  impotent  wrath  of  the  Diet  when 
he  married  without  their  consent ;  and  created  still 
greater  scandal  later  on,  when,,  in  defiance  of  the 
Pacta  Convent  ay  and  much  else,,  he  married  his 
deceased's  wife's  sister.  Sobieski,  to  mention  only 
one  other  instance,  also  showed  little  respect  for 
it  when,  contrary  to  its  stipulations,  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  succession  of  his  son  to  the  throne. 

The  elective  monarchy  as  a  system,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  was  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  Poland. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  days  of  Poland's  prosperity 
were  those  when  the  houses  of  Piast  and  Jagiello 
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sat  on  the  throne,  and  the  election  was  Httle  more 
than  a  matter  of  form  ;  but  when  a  real  contest 
took  place,  the  decline  of  Poland  set  in.  Internal 
dissension  and  foreign  intrigue  then  began  to 
undermine  her  power  and  independence,  and  the 
proud  nation  was  brought  to  ruin. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  the  elective  and 
limited  monarchy  in  Poland  laboured  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three  great 
hereditary  and  absolute  monarchies  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  Democracy  is  without  con- 
tradiction an  excellent  thing,  but  it  has  its 
limitations.  Despotism  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  abhorrent,  even  when  gilded  with  the  name  of 
autocracy,  but  as  a  practical  system  it  is  not  without 
its  advantages.  It  all  depends  on  the  autocrat. 
As  an  ideal  the  kingdom  of  heaven  reminds  us  that 
it  is  perfection.  Poland  suffered  under  a  democ- 
racy of  turbulent  and  factious  nobles,  her  policy 
lacked  continuity,  her  administration  strength,  and 
her  people  unity  and  discipline. 

Set  against  Poland  were  three  great  autocracies, 
each  differing  in  many  respects  one  from  another  ; 
but  all  three  possessed  strong  centralized  executive 
powers  with  ample  resources,  and  pursued  a  care- 
fully thought  out  policy  with  great  steadfastness  of 
purpose.  These  States  had  a  common  con- 
stitutional basis,  which  contrasted  favourably  in 
certain  important  respects  with  that  of  their 
neighbour  Poland.  Their  rulers  regarded  the 
elected  kings  as  upstarts,  who  might  be  patronized 
or  snubbed  when  occasion  permitted.  Even  King 
John    Sobieski's    life    was    embittered,    after    the 
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relief  of  Vienna,  by  the  ungrateful  silliness  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Leopold  had  fled  before  the  Turks,  but  returned 
to  Vienna  after  Sobieski  had  driven  them  off. 
How  should  he  receive  an  elected  King  ?  The  lack 
of  divine  right  perturbed  him  greatly,  and  the 
question  was  anxiously  discussed  by  his  courtiers. 
'*  With  open  arms,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
**  if,  like  Sobieski,  he  has  saved  the  Empire."  But 
Leopold  was  a  snob  at  heart,  and  thought  and 
acted  far  otherwise ;  and  Poland  felt  mortified . 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  distrust  of  Polish 
institutions  increased,  as  the  teaching  of  Rousseau 
made  headway.  Poland  was  pointed  to  as  a  re- 
public— of  nobles,  it  is  true  ;  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  did  it  not  rest  in  the  Diet?  The  King, 
was  he  not  the  elected  representative  of  the  people? 
And  so  on.  Poland  was  regarded  by  the  seriously 
minded  as  a  hotbed  of  Jacobinism.  All  this  talk 
drew  the  neighbouring  absolute  monarchies  closer 
together,  and  their  distrust  of  Polish  institutions 
tended  to  increase  as  they  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  events  in  America  and  France.  From 
their  point  of  view,  the  democratic  elements  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  presented  an  object-lesson, 
fraught  with  danger  to  themselves  and  others. 

But  there  were  other  than  political  causes  which 
created  internal  dissensions  and  engendered  strife 
in  Poland.  The  religious  situation,  especially  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was 
always  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was  one  complicated 
with  foreign  influences.  Laying  aside  the  Jewish 
aspect   of   the   matter   for   the  moment,   the   chief 
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factors  in  the  question  were  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  supported  by  Austria ;  the  Protestant 
Church,  supported  by  Prussia  and  Sweden  ;  and 
the  Orthodox  Church,  supported  by  Russia.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  been  the  State 
Church  of  Poland ;  the  Protestants  are  considered 
to  be  heretics  and  the  Orthodox  schismatics. 

The  controversy  between  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches  led  to  a  curious  state  of  affairs  during  the 
reign  of  King  Alexander  (  i  501-6).  The  King  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Ivan  III  of  Russia,  who  re- 
mained a  devoted  member  of  the  Greek  Church 
after  her  marriage.  The  Pope  protested  against  the 
"  mixed "  marriage,  and  told  Alexander  that  he 
must  either  convert  or  repudiate  his  wife.  But  the 
Queen  refused  to  be  converted,  and  the  King  refused 
to  repudiate  his  wife.  Then  Ivan,  the  father-in- 
law,  interfered  in  the  dispute^  with  the  result  that 
war  broke  out  between  Orthodox  Russia  and 
Catholic  Poland,  and  much  blood  was  shed.  While 
others  got  excited  and  fought  about  it,  husband 
and  wife  remained  faithful  to  each  other,  and  lived 
in  connubial  bliss. 

The  Reformation  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Poland,  especially  in  Lithuania  and  along 
the  Baltic  coast,  where  Swedish  and  German  in- 
fluences were  at  work.  It  also  spread  in  the  west, 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  and  in  the  south,  from 
Hungary.  At  Cracow,  the  Protestants  were  at  one 
time  a  very  powerful  body,  but  they  became  much 
weakened  by  divisions  among  themselves.  German 
Lutherans  opposed  French  Calvinists,  and  both 
were  assailed  by  Unitarians.     The  latter  were  much 
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influenced  by  the  younger  Socinus  during  his  stay 
in  Poland.  The  extreme  nature  of  the  Socinian 
propaganda  defeated  itself  and  tended  to  promote 
a  Catholic  reaction. 

Rulhiere  writes  that  Poland  was  the  first  State 
in  Europe  to  give  the  example  of  tolerance. 
Mosques  arose  between  churches  and  synagogues. 
The  Reformers  at  first  were  permitted  without 
serious  opposition  to  spread  their  doctrines.  It 
was  only  when  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  appeared 
that  intolerance  arose.  The  Jews  date  the  begin- 
ning of  their  persecutions  to  the  Jesuits,  but 
it  was  with  the  avowed  object  of  combating  the 
work  of  the  Reformers  that  they  came  to  Poland. 

Early  in  their  career  the  Jesuits  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  King  Stephen  Batory,  whose 
successor,  Sigismund  III,  was  educated  at  one 
of  their  colleges.  Thus  favoured  they  flourished 
greatly  in  Poland,  and  all  but  secured  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  education  of  the  nobles. 
Their  headquarters  were  at  Vilna,  where,  amid 
a  Protestant  and  Orthodox  population,  they  estab- 
lished a  University  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines.  At  Cracow  fierce  rivalry  was  aroused 
between  the  Society  and  the  University.  The 
latter  complained  that  the  Jesuits  sent  their  pupils 
in  arms  against  the  students,  and  then  when 
a  riot  occurred,  the  Jesuits  got  the  King  to  send 
troops  against  the  students.  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  Diet  stepped  in  and  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrel  by  closing  the  Jesuit  school. 

In  Posen  the  building  of  an  immense  college  and 
church  was  commenced  in   1 6  5  i ,  during  the  reign 
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of  King  John  Casimir,  who  was  a  Jesuit  himself, 
and  was  not  completed  till  1705.  These  dates  are 
noteworthy,  for  they  tell  us  that  while  Poland  in 
general,  and  Posen  in  particular,  were  in  a  state 
of  decline,  this  costly  pile  of  buildings  was  erected. 
Posen  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  in  the  J 
sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  a  great  depot  of 
trade,  and  had  an  estimated  population  of  eighty 
thousand.  Its  decline  is  attributed  to  the  Thirty 
Years  War  (1618-48),  a  visitation  of  plague,  and 
internal  dissensions  on  religious  matters .  So  serious 
was  the  state  of  affairs,  that  the  population  of  Posen 
sank  to  five  thousand  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Jesuit  Society  alone  seems  to  have  flourished 
during  this  period  of  decay.  By  the  hold  which 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  through  their  educational 
policy  over  the  Court  and  upper  classes,  who  alone 
had  political  power,  combined  with  the  divisions  in 
the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  the  Church  of  Rome 
turned  the  tide  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  and 
ultimately  practically  suppressed  it  altogether. 
Henry  IV  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  thought 
that  his  capital  was  well  worth  a  Mass.  King 
Stephen  Batory  secured  his  election  by  changing 
his  Church,  and  Augustus  II,  the  Protestant  Elector  j 
of  Saxony,  also  became  a  Roman  Catholic  for  a 
similar  reason,  and  to  this  Church  his  descendants, 
the  royal  family  of  Saxony,  have  adhered. 

The  Jesuits  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand  so 
late  as  1724,  when  deplorable  events  happened 
at  Thorn  in  Western  Prussia.  A  Protestant,  who 
had  refused  to  lift  his  hat  while  a  Roman  Catholic 
procession  passed,  was  assaulted  by  a  Jesuit  student. 
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and,  a  crowd  collecting,  a  riot  between  the  rival 
factions  ensued.  The  Protestants  were  accused  of 
sacrilege  ;  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
aged  Burgomaster,  his  deputy,  and  several  leading 
citizens  were  sentenced  to  be  executed.  The 
Deputy  Burgomaster  managed  to  get  a  pardon, 
and  one  of  the  others  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and 
so  escaped  the  penalty  ;  but  the  Burgomaster  and 
the  rest  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  tragedy 
created  a  painful  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
The  Protestant  powers  protested  against  the  cruel 
intolerance  of  the  authorities,  but  with  so  little 
effect,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  "  Dissidents,"  as  Protestants  are 
termed  in  Poland,  from  holding  any  office  in 
the  public  service,  or  from  enjoying  any  dignity. 

This  intolerance  and  persecution  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  Dissidents  by 
the  Poles  formed  a  plausible  argument  for  the 
annexation  of  their  country  by  Protestant  Prussia 
in  1772.  By  the  time  that  this  had  been  accom- 
plished Poland  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  first  partition  of  Poland  that 
the  Dissidents  gained  toleration.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  Protestant 
Prussia  and  Orthodox  Russia,  quite  as  much  as  a 
measure  of  relief  from  religious  disabilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  Protestants — by  this  time  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number. 

If  the  Dissidents  had  good  reason  to  hate  the 
Jesuits,  the  Vatican  was  not  better  disposed  towards 
them,  for  the  year  following  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  saw  the  Pope  signing  the  death  warrant  of 
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the  Jesuit  Order.  Turned  out  of  their  colleges 
and  churches,  not  by  the  Dissidents  or  by  the  secular 
arm  of  the  law,  but  by  their  own  Chief  Pastor,  the 
members  of  the  Order  found  their  way  into  Russian 
Poland,  where,  under  the  protection  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, if  eccentric,  Catherine  II,  they  defied  the 
Pope  in  a  strictly  Jesuitical  manner.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  how  the  Order  was  after- 
wards restored  by  another  Pope,  but  it  is  now 
banished  from  Germany,  and  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Posen  has  become  the  parish  church, 
and  the  college  is  occupied  as  offices  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

J^ntolerance  became  the  curse  of  Poland.  It 
generated  the  ill-will  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  who 
could  not  submit  with  indifference  to  being  dubbed 
heretics  and  schismatics  by  self-complacent 
Romanists,  and  who  keenly  resented  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  their  co-religionists  in  Poland  were 
subjected.  Sweden  and  Poland  might  have  be- 
come united  constitutionally  but  for  the  intolerance 
of  Sigismund,  who  was  King  of  both  countries. 
Having  promised,  at  his  coronation  in  Upsala, 
religious  liberty  to  his  Swedish  subjects,  he 
immediately  broke  faith  with  them,  and  they,  rising 
up  against  him,  declared  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  throne.  During  the  same  reign  a  Polish  army 
captured  Moscow,  and  the  King's  son,  Ladislaus, 
who  afterwards  reigned  in  Poland,  was  elected 
Tzar,  but  this  Crown  also  was  lost  through  in- 
tolerance, for  Sigismund  refused  to  give  guarantees 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian  Church.  Then 
again,  the  intolerance  of  the  Romanist  Poles  created 
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a  breach  with  their  Orthodox  Cossack  subjects. 
Whether  the  amount  of  religion  on  either  side  at 
that  time  amounted  to  much  is  open  to  question, 
but  such  as  it  was  it  was  of  a  fierce  nature,  and 
it  played  no  small  part  in  causing  the  Cossacks 
to  rise  in  rebellion,  and  in  throwing  them  and  all 
the  Dnieper  valley  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 

Polish  patriotism  was,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  still 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  blended  with  intolerance. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  one's 
country,  its  laws,  and  its  church  ;  but  one  is  not 
less  of  a  good  patriot  if  one  regards  those  of  one's 
neighbours  with  tolerance  and  even  with  admira- 
tion. But  Rome,  which  has  so  strongly  moulded 
Polish  thought  and  sentiment,  while  exhibiting 
amazing  toleration  of  many  things  within  her  pale, 
cannot  from  the  very  nature  of  things  show  tolera- 
tion to  those  who  deny  her  claims.  They  are  to 
her  heretics  and  schismatics,  who  cannot  be  toler- 
ated ;  they  are  enemies  of  her  religion,  therefore 
they  must  be  crushed .  That  is  Romanism :  it 
may  be  magnificent,  but  it  certainly  is  not  states- 
manship.    It  paved  the  Polish  road  to  ruin. 

Pol p^jjd  suffered  from  a  lamentable  lack  of  true 
patriotism.  Patriotism  of  a  false  and  spurious 
character  she  had  enough  of  and  to  spare.  There 
was  much  patriotism  founded  on  pride  and  vanity, 
and  altogether  wanting  in  loyalt)5  and  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  speaking  through  con- 
stitutional channels.  It  boasted  in  a  liberty  which 
sank  into  licence.  A  patriotism  which  is  not 
founded  on  ordinary  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  moves 
at  the  impulse  of  igiiorant  prejudice  and  sentiment. 
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even  though  it  leads  to  heroic  deeds,  is  far  from 
being  a  blessing  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  presents  a 
most  insidious  danger  which,  because  of  its 
plausibility,  is  the  more  difficult  to  expose  and 
crush.  True  patriotism  has  little  in  common  with 
the  blatant  chauvinism  of  the  demagogue,  whose 
stock-in-trade  consists  of  vulgar  self-conceit,  and 
ignorant  contempt  for  whatever  transcends  the 
distorted  conceptions  of  his  narrow  mind.  Polish 
patriotism  was  often  strangely  perverted.  The 
nobles  fought  and  died  heroically  for  their  country, 
but  they  shirked  whenever  they  could  the  self-  ^ 
denial  necessary  for  its  proper  maintenance.  Their  ! 
attitude  was  well  summed  up  by  a  Pole  in  exile  :  — 

"Die  for  Poland?"  he  said;  "yes!  but  live 
there?     Never  !  " 

There  was  too  much  of  this  element  in  Polish 
patriotism.  It  was  a  blossom  that  flourished  in 
insurrection,  but  bore  little  wholesome  fruit.  The 
true  love  of  their  country  came  too  late.  It  has 
been  learned  in  the  bitterness  of  adversity  and 
humiliation . 

There  was  one  other  element  which  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  fall  of  Poland,  and  that 
was  her  geographical  positiori .  A  source  of  weak- 
ness lay  in  the  very  vastness  of  her  territories,  at 
a  time  when  the  means  of  communication  were  of 
the  most  primitive  character,  and  population  was 
sparse.  Her  access  to  the  Black  Sea  was  at  best 
somewhat  doubtful,  and  such  as  it  was,  it  was  lost, 
with  the  friendship  of  Cossack,  Turk,  and  Tartar. 
Poland  never  seems  to  have  realized  the  value  of 
the  Baltic.     It  was  fatal  policy  to  let  the  Teutonic 
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Knights  into  Prussia,  and  later  on  a  similar  mistake 
was  made  in  letting  Prussia  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Except  for  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  in  the  south,  which  protected  her 
from  Hungary  and  Transylvania— two  potential  and 
not  unknown  actual  enemies — Poland  was  singu- 
larly devoid  of  any  natural  boundaries.  She  lay 
absolutely  open  on  the  east  and  west,  and  was  never 
at  peace  for  long  on  either  side.  Between  the  lack 
of  natural  barriers,  with  enemies  on  every  side, 
and  an  immense  body  of  nobles  with  nothing  to 
do  but  fight,  Poland  was  almost  continually  at  war 
on  one  frontier  or  another,  and  not  seldom  in  more 
places  than  one.  When  the  invader  came  and 
overpowered  her  armies,  there  was  no  refuge  for 
her.  No  mountains  guarded  her  frontiers,  no  great 
rivers  formed  a  defence.  Reduced  to  a  state  of 
impotency  by  misgovemment,  and  torn  asunder  by 
dissensions,  she  lay  with  her  frontiers  exposed  to 
the  enemy,  who  simply  walked  in,  while  her  nobles 
looked  on  in  helpless  amazement. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    FALL    OF    POLAND 

^Several  causes  contributed  to  bring  matters  to  a 
(crisis  when  Augustus   III,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
I  King  of  Poland,  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy  on  the 
/  3rd  October,  1763.     If  another  Elector  could  have 
secured  the  crown,  it  might  have  become  heredi- 
tary in  the  House  of  Saxony.      Both  Austria  and 
France  would  have  favoured  this   solution   of  the 
problem  as  a  means  of  checking  Prussia  and  Russia, 
whose  designs  upon  Poland  were  quite  well  under- 
stood.    After  the  Seven  Years  War,  just  concluded, 
probably  Frederick  the  Great  would  not  have  looked 
favourably  on  another  Elector  of  Saxony  occupying 
the  throne  of  Poland,   if  one  had  been  available. 
However,  that  was  impossible,  for  Augustus'  eldest 
.    son  died  two  months  after  his  father  ;   and  the  next 
Vson  being  a  boy  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  his 
candidature   was   out  of  the    question.      Frederick 
and   Catherine   had  already  agreed   that  the  next 
King  should  be  a  Polish  noble,  so  that  they  might 
the  more  readily  control  events  in  Poland.     Mean- 
while the  nobles  were  without  any  definite  policy 
beyond  asserting  their  own  independence,  an  enter- 
tainment  they  never  tired  of.      Being  at   variance 
one    with    another,    the    State    drifted    onwards— 
whither  none  of  them  knew. 
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At  this  juncture  the  Czartoryskis,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  families  in  the  coun- 
try, came  prominently  to  the  front.  The  family- 
it  was  always  called  "  the  family  "—was  led  by 
two  brothers,  Prince  Michael  and  Prince  Augustus, 
who  were  deeply  concerned  at  the  decadence  of 
Poland  under  the  Saxon  kings.  They  therefore 
formed  a  Confederation  of  dissatisfied  nobles,  with 
the  object  of  reforming  the  constitution  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  evils  afflicting  the  State.  This  move- 
ment w^as  sufficient  to  create  a  reactionary  party, 
who  raised  the  cry  of  "  The  Republic  in  danger  !  " 
Something  like  a  deadlock  ensued,  and  the  Czar- 
toryskis found  that  their  only  chance  of  success 
lay  in  securing  foreign  assistance.  It  so  happened 
—with  suspicious  convenience— that  some  Russian 
troops  were  on  their  way  from  Courland  to  the 
Ukraine,  and  were  passing  through  Poland.  The 
passage  of  foreign  troops  through  Polish  territory, 
it  may  here  be  remarked,  had  become  quite 
customary,  so  much  so  that  it  was  a  popular  jest 
to  call  Poland  '*  the  Public  Inn,"— into  which  any 
one  could  enter,  create  a  disturbance,  and  then 
depart.  The  intrusion,  however  much  it  was  re- 
sented, was  quite  unavoidable  in  the  weakness  of 
the  State,  and  it  took  place  whenever  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  her  neighbours.  In  the  present 
circumstances  the  Russians  were  not  slow  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Czartoryskis ;  the  troops  were 
diverted,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  Warsaw. 
Supported  by  these  troops,  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador's  influence  became  paramount. 

A    question   arose   whether    one    of    the    Princes 
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Czartoryski  should  be  the  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Poland,  or  one  of  their  nephews— Prince 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski.  The  former  were  both 
well  known,  rich,  and  powerful ;  the  latter  was 
unknown  except  for  the  irregularities  of  his  private 
life,  practically  penniless,  and  only  thirty -two  years 
of  age.  Catherine,  with  keen  foresight,  decided 
that  Stanislaus  would  serve  her  interest  best,  as 
he  would  be  most  dependent  on  her  support.  He 
had  been  her  lover,  and  it  was  thought  that  his 
election  as  King  was  a  preliminary  step  to  their 
marriage.  But  events  proved  that  he  had  been  dis- 
carded altogether,  in  favour  of  others — how  many 
is  not  known  ;  and  though  Catherine  was  probably 
not  indisposed  to  see  him  well  provided  for,  she 
was  guided  in  this  matter  less  by  her  heart  than 
by  her  head. 

Stanislaus  fulfilled  Catherine's  expectations  ad- 
mirably. It  was  an  age  when  elegance  and  frivolity 
reigned  supreme,  and  when  the  more  serious  con- 
cerns of  life  were  unheeded.  Stanislaus  played  the 
part  of  a  Louis  Quinze  King  to  perfection.  With  his 
brother  monarch  he  might  have  exclaimed  as  airily, 
'' Apr^s-mol  le  deluge!''  The  deluge  came  sure 
enough  both  in  France  and  Poland.  A  love  of 
pleasure  and  luxury  dominated  Stanislaus'  career  ; 
and  though  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  ability, 
his  indolence  marred  his  best  efforts,  and  rendered 
them  for  the  most  part  futile.  Yet  personally 
he  was  an  amiable  creature,  whose  kindliness 
of  heart  and  charming  manners  disarmed  every  one 
who  came  into  contact  with  him. 

An  interesting  description  of  scene  presented  by 
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Warsaw  during  the  election  is  given  by  Rulhi^re, 
for  the  instruction,  strange  to  relate,  of  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards   Louis  XVI .      He  wrote   thus  :— 

"  All  the  senators  and  deputies,  with  their  wives, 
assembled  there,  with  a  following  of  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  soldiers .  A  multitude  of  men  under  arms 
who  had  no  relation  whatever  to  each  other  in 
service  or  discipline— Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians, 
Russians,  Prussians,  Poles  of  every  province — inun- 
dated all  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city.  One 
saw  two  or  three  hundred  different  kinds  of 
uniforms.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  neutral  city 
in  the  midst  of  several  enemies  in  arm's.'' 

As  for  the  election  itself  Bernardo  Belotto,  often 
called  after  his  most  famous  kinsman— Canaletto, 
has  left  a  large  picture  of  the  scene  brilliantly 
painted,  and  containing  a  great  wealth  of  detail. 
It  hangs  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Posen. 
Here  we  see  before  us  an  immense  gathering  in 
festive  attire,  marshalled  in  the  field  of  Vola  on 
the  outskirts  of  Warsaw,  under  a  blue  sky  and  in 
bright  sunshine.  A  great  oblong  space  is  lined 
by  mounted  troops  bearing  banners  of  the  different 
provinces,  outside  of  which  carriages  and  retainers 
are  stationed.  Within  the  enclosure  is  a  wide  pas- 
sage, in  which  numerous  officials  flit  to  and  fro 
among  various  tents.  A  green  turf  barrier  divides 
this  space  from  the  actual  place  of  meeting  of  the 
nobles  who  are  seated  on  red  cloth  benches.  In 
the  very  centre  of  all,  on  a  square  of  crimson  carpet, 
is  the  chair  of  state— for  the  moment  unoccupied. 
The  elections  were  not  always  conducted  with  such 
punctilious  decorum  ;    but  on  this  occasion  it  had 
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all  been  arranged  beforehand  by  Russia  ;  the  dis- 
satisfied nobles  had  left  Warsaw  in  helpless  disgust, 
and  the  final  scene  on  the  royal  hustings  of  Poland 
was  performed— for  it  was  a  mere  performance— with 
all  the  elegance  befitting  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Stanislaus'  election  as  King  was  hailed  with  no 
enthusiasm.  At  best  it  was  an  undignified  pro- 
ceeding, but  it  was  accepted  by  the  country  as 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances.  But  party  feeling 
ran  high,  and  with  the  new  reign  internal  troubles 
and  dissensions  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
The  Czartoryskis  were  fiercely  accused  of  treason, 
and  for  the  next  eight  years  Confederations  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Two  of  these  Confederations 
were  of  outstanding  importance,  viz.  those  of 
Radom  and  Bar.  The  former  championed  the  cause 
of  the  Dissidents  and  became  the  tool  of  Russia. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Confederation  of  Bar,  so 
called  after  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  Podolia 
where  it  was  formed  with  the  object  of  expelling 
the  foreign  troops  and  restoring  the  independence 
of  Poland.  An  armed  force  was  organized  and 
active  operations  were  begun.  The  Russian  troops, 
which  had  begun  to  withdraw  from  Poland,  were 
recalled  and  took  the  field,  defeating  the  Confede- 
rates at  Bar,  but  the  movement  continued  to  spread 
throughout  the  coujitry.  A  state  of  civil  war  en- 
sued which  lasted  for  four  years,  during  which 
the  Confederation  was  gradually  overcome  and 
finally  suppressed.  The  issue  was  complicated  by 
the  question  of  the  Dissidents.  Russian  and 
Prussian  influence  was  all  in  favour  of  religious 
equality    in    Poland.       The   Confederation   of   Bar, 
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though  patriotic,  was  strongly  reactionary  in  stand- 
ing out  for  maintaining  the  political  disabilities  of 
Dissidents.  They  regarded  the  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  Churches  as  foreign  institutions,  and 
therefore  considered  their  members  as  disqualified 
from  holding  political  office  in  Poland. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  at  issue  led  to  a 
terrible  rising  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine— 
the  middle  region  of  the  Dnieper  valley.  The 
Cossacks  had  long-standing  grievances  against  the 
Poles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and,  belonging  as 
they  did  to  the  Russian  Church,  they  laboured 
under  disabilities  as  Dissidents.  Catherine  was 
blamed  for  supplying  them  with  arms  and  inciting 
them  to  move  against  the  Poles,  but  the  Cossacks 
were  never  without  arms  nor  backward  in  making 
full  use  of  them.  No  words  can  exaggerate  the 
horrors  of  Cossack  warfare  in  those  days,  and  the 
most  indescribable  atrocities  were  committed  on  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  Order  was  restored  by 
the  Russian  troops  with  a  severity  and  cruelty  not 
less  terrible  than  that  displayed  by  the  Cossacks. 
It  is  computed  that  at  least  50,000  persons  were 
massacred  in  this  rising.  Poland  was  thus  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  condition  of  continued  anarchy  and 
civil  war.  She  was  alike  powerless  to  restore  order 
within  her  borders  or  to  expel  the  Russian  troops. 

Austria  then  took  the  first  step  in  the  disnieraber- 
ment  of  Poland—not  in  itself  a  very  serious  one, 
but  it  showed  what  might  be  done  with  impunity, 
and  it  led  the  way  to  the  ultimate  total  break-up 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  beautiful  Tatra  region 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Polish  province 
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of  Zips,  or  Szepes,  projected  some  distance  beyond 
the  straight  Hne  of  the  Hungarian  frontier.  It 
includes  the  valley  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Zako- 
pane district  which  runs  into  the  mountain  range 
to  the  south.  Originally  it  had  belonged  to  Hun- 
gary, but  it  was  said  to  have  been  mortgaged  to 
Poland  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  under  King 
Ladislaus  Jagiello,  and  ever  since  then  it  had  been 
in  Polish  occupation.  Maria  Theresa  issued  a  pro- 
clamation stating  that  it  had  been  incorporated 
with  Hungary,  and  military  occupation  followed. 
Stanislaus  protested  ;  and  Maria  Theresa  sent  him 
a  charming  letter,  assuring  him  of  her  unalterable 
friendship,  protesting  that  never  would  she  allow 
any  one  to  dismember  his  kingdom,  and  declaring 
that  she  was  only  exercising  her  rights  and  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  her  States .  Nobody  knew 
better  than  poor  Stanislaus  how  little  he  was  able 
to  menace  the  security  of  Hungary,  unless  it  was 
Maria  Theresa  herself.  Altogether  it  was  a  diplo- 
matic little  comedy,  in  which  the  amusement  was 
all  on  one  side. 

Zips  was  the  hors  (foeavre  of  the  partition 
banquet— just  enough  to  whet  the  appetite.  After 
this  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  addition 
to  the  Russian  troops,  the  Prussians  had  also  in- 
vaded Poland,  while  Austrian  troops  were  march- 
ing through  the  south  of  Poland,  as  far  east  as 
Volhynia.  The  shadows  of  the  coming  dissolution 
were  hanging  heavily  over  the  land .  The  movement 
was  precipitated  by  Prussia.  Frederick  II  had 
already  done  much  to  earn  the  title  of  "  Great." 
He  had  greatly  extended  the  borders  of  his  king- 
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dom,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  bloodshed,  and  his 
resources  were  exhausted  after  the  seven  years'  war 
with  Austria.  But  that  had  been  brought  to  a 
close  some  years  previously,  and  like  Alexander 
he  was  beginning  to  sigh  for  fresh  worlds  to 
conquer.  The  most  desirable  of  these,  from  his 
point  of  view,  were  the  Polish  possessions  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  and  if  Austrian  and  Russian  in  - 
terests  could  be  adjusted,  the  Poles  would  be  able 
to  offer  little  or  no  effective  opposition.  Feelings 
of  enmity  between  Prussia  and  Austria  had  so  far 
subsided  that  Frederick  and  Joseph  had  been  able 
to  meet  first  at  Neisse  in  Silesia,  and  afterwards 
at  Neustadt  in  Moravia.  Coxe  states  that  the  parti- 
tion was  discussed  on  both  occasions,  and  in  the 
interval  Austria  had  led  the  way  at  Zips.  When 
Frederick  was  advised  not  to  let  Austria  share  the 
spoils,  he  replied,  *'  But  they  will  share  the  blame  !  " 
Immediately  after  the  interview  at  Neustadt, 
Frederick  sent  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  to 
Petrograd  to  arrange  the  matter  with  Russia,  but 
the  proposed  partition  of  Poland  did  not  at  first 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Catherine,  or  of  her 
minister.  Prince  Panin.  Maria  Theresa  had  also 
been  opposed  to  it.  In  her  view,  the  Carpathian 
range  formed  the  natural  and  most  secure  frontier 
for  Austria -Hungary,  and  that  to  advance  into  the 
plains  beyond  to  annex  Galicia  was  an  uncertain 
adventure,  which  might  lead  to  future  difficulties. 
Her  opposition  was,  however,  overcome  by  Joseph, 
and  Kaunitz,  his  minister.  Frederick  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  and  if  war  was  to  be  avoided  all 
must  go  together.     The  partition  was  finally  agreed 
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to  by  Catherine  ;  and  by  this  time  it  was  indeed 
an  accomplished  fact,  as  the  troops  of  the  three 
powers  were  already  occupying  the  coveted 
possessions.  Prussia  gained  the  long  coveted 
province  of  West  Prussia,  and  with  it  got  direct 
access  to  East  Prussia,  but  she  had  to  allow 
Poland  to  retain  the  cities  of  Thorn  and  Danzig ; 
Austria  annexed  Galicia  and  some  adjoining  terri- 
tory ;  and  Russia  took  as  her  share  some  provinces 
of  considerable  extent  but  of  no  special  interest 
in  the  east  of  Poland.  Thus  was  accomplished  the  i 
first  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1772.  1 

After  this  cloud-burst  succeeded  a  period  of 
comparative  calm,  which  lasted  for  some  sixteen 
years,  during  which  Poland  did  much  to  set  her 
house  in  order .  The  three  great  partitioning  powers 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  State,  and  confidence 
in  the  future  was  restored.  The  partition  was 
deplored — but  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
would  not  happen  again  ;  perhaps  they  might  even 
regain  the  lost  possessions.  Thus  Poland  com- 
forted and  encouraged  herself.  In  spite  of  the 
loss  of  access  to  the  Baltic,  trade  and  commerce 
prospered,  the  public  revenue  expanded  largely, 
education  made  progress,  and  through  the  energy 
of  her  people  and  the  richness  of  her  soil,  Poland 
developed  her  resources  and  increased  greatly  in 
wealth.  But  she  was  far  from  satisfied,  and  was 
still  smarting  under  the  humiliation  to  which  she 
had  been,  and  was  still,  subjected.  Stanislaus 
indeed  reigned  in  Warsaw,  and  to  him  was  largely 
due  the  recuperation  of  the  country,  but  the  Russian 
Ambassador  ruled. 
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The  Poles  awaited  their  opportunity  to  regain 
the  independence  of  their  sadly  diminished  country. 
The  occasion  presented  itself  in  1787,  when  Russia 
entered  on  war  with  Turkey,  and  her  troops  were 
engaged  in  the  Crimea  and  on  the  Danube.  En- 
couraged by  Prussia,  which  was  in  league  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  repression  of  Russia,  the  Poles 
set  to  work  to  reform  their  Constitution.  It  was 
resolved  that  on  the  death  of  the  King  the  crowti 
should  devolve  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
become  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  burghers 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasants  was  to  be  ameliorated  ;  the 
Liber  urn  Veto  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  re- 
ligious disabilities  of  the  Dissidents  were  to  be 
removed.  These  and  other  reforms  were  embodied 
in  the  famous  Constitution,  which  was  adopted 
amidst  great  popular  rejoicings  on  3rd  May,  1791. 

Frederick  William  II  wrote  to  Stanislaus  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution^ 
but  Catherine  kept  an  ominous  silence.  Her  Am- 
bassador at  Warsaw  was  directed  to  maintain  a 
friendly  attitude— **  till  the  Turkish  war  was  over." 
No  sooner  was  peace  arranged  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  in  January  1792,  than  trouble  manifested 
itself  in  Poland.  The  new  Constitution  was  re- 
garded by  an  influential  party,  headed  by  Prince 
Felix  Potocki,  who  with  others  formed  a  Con- 
federation at  Targovica,  as  revolutionary.  They  pro- 
tested specially  at  the  transformation  of  the  republic, 
as  they  termed  the  elective  monarchy,  into  a 
hereditary  monarchy.  Catherine,  with  her  hands 
now  free  from  the  entanglement  of  the  Turkish  war 
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and  assured  of  support  in  Poland,  declared  against 
the  Constitution.  Russian  troops  to  the  number  of 
eighty  thousand  regulars  and  twenty  thousand 
Cossacks  invaded  the  south  of  Poland,  and  the 
Polish  troops,  which  amounted  to  less  than  half 
that  number,  retired  before  the  advance  of  the 
invaders.  Another  disappointment  awaited  the 
Poles.  Frederick  William,  appealed  to  for  help 
by  Stanislaus,  flatly  condemned  the  Constitution  in 
spite  of  his  previous  approval,  and  pleaded  that  it 
relieved  him  from  the  engagement  he  had  made 
to  support  Poland,  and  that  on  the  contrary  he 
would  co-operate  with  Russia  and  Austria  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  Poland. 

The  Poles  were  aghast  at  the  turn  of  affairs. 
The  Constitution  from  which  so  much  had  been 
expected,  instead  of  assuring  peace  and  prosperity, 
was  doing  nothing  but  increasing  internal  dissen- 
sions and  causing  renewed  foreign  intervention. 
Stanislaus,  always  preferring  to  drift  with  the  tide, 
forsook  the  reformers  and  joined  the  Confederation 
of  Targovica.  But  the  Polish  troops,  even  under 
such  leaders  as  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  the 
King's  nephew,  who  later  earned  fame  under  Napo- 
leon, and  the  popular  hero,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
could  do  nothing  to  turn  the  tide  of  foreign  in- 
vasion. In  January  1793  Prussian  troops  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  took  possession  of  Thorn  and 
Danzig.  Austria  was  too  busy  trying  to  save  the 
monarchy  in  France  to  interfere  in  Poland. 
Louis  XVI  was  executed  on  the  21st  of  the  month, 
and  two  days  later  Prussia  and  Russia  concluded  a 
treaty,   which   was   kept   secret   from   Austria,    for 
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the  second  partition  of  Poland.  Under  this  treaty- 
Prussia  gained,  in  addition  to  the  two  towns  already- 
named,  Posen,  Gnesen,  and  the  remainder  of  Great 
Poland,  while  the  Poles  had  to  surrender  a  vast 
area,  including  the  half  of  Lithuania,  to  Russia. 

It  is  curious  what  absurd  and  unnecessary  pains 
were  taken  to  give  a  semblance  of  legality  to  this 
second  act  of  spoliation.  A  Diet  was  convened  at 
Grodno,  which  was  shamelessly  packed  and  intimi- 
dated. It  was  declared  that  no  one  who  had  not 
been  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  Targovica 
should  be  eligible  for  election,  and  thus  it  was 
assured  that  all  the  members  would  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  Russia.  But  Russia  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  any  consideration,  and  only  those 
who  had  sold  themselves  still  supported  her.  The 
Russian  Ambassador  demanded  the  immediate 
approval  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  enforce  his  demand 
he  stopped  the  King's  pension,  for  even  the  King 
was,  and  had  been  all  along,  in  the  pay  of  Russia. 
No  progress  being  made  in  the  Diet,  the  Ambas- 
sador threatened  that  all  the  properties  of  the 
members  would  be  seized,  and  payment  of  the 
Polish  troops  stopped,  unless  the  Diet  at  once 
ratified  the  treaty  with  Russia.  This  threat  had  the 
desired  effect. 

The  treaty  with  Prussia  caused  even  more 
difficulty.  The  feeling  against  Prussia  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  bitter.  The  Russians  came 
to  the  support  of  Prussia.  Two  battalions  of 
grenadiers  were  drawn  up  on  the  terrace  and 
in  the  court  of  the  castle,  and  four  cannon  were 
pointed  against   the   chamber  of  the  Diet.       The 
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Russian  General  occupied  a  chair  at  the  side  of  the 
throne.  Nevertheless,  nothing  was  decided  for 
some  days.  During  the  night  of  September  22nd 
four  deputies  were  arrested,  and  conducted  out  of 
the  city  by  Cossacks.  The  following  afternoon  the 
arrest  of  the  deputies  was  announced  to  the  Diet, 
and  a  great  uproar  ensued.  The  remaining  deputies 
resolved  to  demand  the  immediate  release  of  their 
colleagues,  and  not  to  transact  any  business  until 
they  should  be  liberated.  It  was  a  matter  which 
did  not  admit  of  discussion.  There  was  nothing 
further  to  be  said.  Silence,  therefore,  reigned  in 
the  Diet  hour  after  hour.  The  Russian  General 
asked  that  the  King  would  put  a  stop  to  the  incident, 
but  he  replied  that  he  could  not  force  the  deputies 
to  speak.  The  Ambassador  then  intimated  that 
the  King  might  remain  on  his  throne,  and  that 
straw  would  be  brought  in  for  the  deputies  to  lie 
on,  but  that  no  one  should  leave  the  hall  till  they 
ratified  the  treaty.  Midnight  had  come  and  gone. 
One  o'clock  struck,  but  still  no  one  spoke.  At 
two  o'clock  silence  remained  unbroken.  When 
three  o'clock  sounded,  the  General  threatened  to 
call  in  the  grenadiers.  The  Marshall  of  the  Diet 
then  put  the  question  of  the  approval  of  the 
Prussian  Partition  Treaty  to  the  meeting.  No  one 
said  a  word.  He  repeated  it  a  second  time,  and 
a  third  time.  Still  not  a  word  came  from  any  of 
the  deputies. 

'*  Silence  gives  consent,"  at  last  said  the 
Marshall. 

This  was  the  end  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as   the   "  dumb   sitting  "   of   the   Diet   of   Grodno, 
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and  thus  was  accomplished  the  second  partition 
of  Poland. 

The  winter  came  on  apace  after  this  humiliating 
scene,  when,  as  the  custom  was  in  those  days,  troops 
went  into  winter  quarters  and  warlike  operations 
were  suspended  with  the  tacit  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  deputies  retired  to  their  homes  in 
the  country,  desiring  only  to  escape  observation 
in  their  shame  and  bitterness  of  heart.  All  traces 
of  the  recent  prosperity  had  vanished.  The 
political  disasters  had  produced  a  commercial 
panic,  and  general  insolvency  followed.  These 
misfortunes  created  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  extreme 
dissatisfaction,  so  much  so  that  with  the  break-up 
of  winter  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  quickened 
and  manifested  itself  in  no  uncertain  manner. 
The  Russian  General  in  command  at  Warsaw 
became  aware  of  this  movement,  and  the  measures 
he  took  to  deal  with  the  situation  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Insurrection  was  proclaimed  at  Cracow 
on  24th  March,  1794,  and  the  cry  raised  was  for 
"  Liberty,  Integrity,  and  Independence." 

By  common  consent  Kosciusko  was  acclaimed 
leader,  and  the  movement  came  to  be  known  as 
*'  Kosciusko's  Insurrection."  A  few  words  about 
this  remarkable  man  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  and  was 
born  in  Lithuania  in  the  year  1746.  After  entering 
the  army  in  the  usual  course,  a  disappointment  in 
love  led  to  his  going  to  France,  where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  then 
envoy  in  Paris  of  the  insurgent  North  American 
colonists.       Fired    with    the    ambition    of   gaining 
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military  glory,  he  went  to  America,  and  joined  the 
insurgent  forces  in  1776— the  year  in  which  the 
colonists  adopted  their  famous  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  given  an  appointment  on 
Washington's  Staff,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland,  in  1784, 
when  he  rejoined  the  army  and  was  made  Major- 
General.  He  fought  against  the  Russians,  not 
without  some  successes,  but  the  wreck  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  coalition  of  foreign  powers 
made  further  resistance  both  useless  and  impossible, 
and  he  withdrew  in  1792  for  a  time  into  Germany. 
The  great  wave  of  popular  indignation  at  the 
second  partition  of  Poland,  which  swept  over  the 
country,  recalled  Kosciusko  once  more  and,  heed- 
less of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  he  threw 
himself  into  it  with  whole-hearted  devotion. 
Patriotism  and  courage  have  often  worked  wonders, 
and  indeed  Kosciusko  did  wonders  ;  but  an  insur- 
rection against  the  three  mighty  partitioning  powers 
was  foredoomed  to  ultimate  failure. 

Kosciusko's  insurrection  began  auspiciously.  He 
succeeded  in  winning  the  support  of  the  peasants, 
and  led  them  to  victory  over  the  Russians  at 
Raclawice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow.  The 
news  spread  to  Warsaw,  where^  under  the  leadership 
of  the  heroic  shoemaker  Kilinski,  the  populace  rose 
in  revolt.  Terrible  fighting  took  place  at  different 
points  in  the  city,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Russian 
General's  palace  was  besieged  and  sacked.  Finally 
the  Russians  were  forced  to  retire,  after  losing  some 
2,300   killed,  while    160  officers   and    1,800  men 
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were  taken  prisoners.  The  revolt  spread  to 
Lithuania,  and  Vilna  was  captured.  Popular  fury 
against  those  responsible  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  country  broke  out,  and  vengeance  was  de- 
manded. The  Marshal  of  the  Confederates  of 
Targovica  and  some  of  the  deputies  of  the  Diet 
of  Grodno  were  hanged.  But  the  tide  soon  turned, 
and  in  the  middle  of  June  the  Poles  had  the  distress 
of  seeing  their  ancient  capital,  Cracow,  opening  its 
gates  to  the  Prussian  troops,  and  a  month  later 
another  force  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians  encircled 
Warsaw.  Strangely  enough,  this  great  force  proved 
unable  to  capture  the  city.  The  Poles  surprised 
a  fleet  of  barges  on  the  Vistula,  laden  with  am- 
munition and  siege  guns,  and  sunk  them.  Dis- 
couraged by  this  loss,  and  alarmed  by  the  activity 
of  the  Poles  throughout  Great  Poland,  the  Prussians 
raised  the  siege,  and  retired  baffled  from  Warsaw. 
The  fate  of  the  insurrection  was  sealed  on  the 
loth  October,  when  Kosciusko  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  at 
Macieiowice,  near  Warsaw.  As  the  poet  Campbell 
afterwards  sang,  in  the  well-known  lines  : — 

Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Kosciusko  was 
said  to  have  cried,  ''Finis  Polonice ! '' — an  ex- 
clamation which  he  steadfastly  denied  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  an  apocryphal  historical  saying  which,  though 
not  true  in  itself,  nevertheless  contains  much 
truth.       Beyond    all    question,     the    defeat      and 
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capture  of  Kosciusko  was  the  final  coup  de 
grdce  of  the  last  surviving  remnants  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland.  The  very  truth  of  the  saying 
has  kept  it  alive,  and  the  persistence  of  the  denials 
only  perpetuates  it.  Finis  Polonice  called  forth  in 
protest  the  famous  popular  song  of  the  Poles.  It 
was  sung  by  Napoleon's  Polish  Legion,  and  it  is  j 
sung  with  unabated  fervour  to-day  by  every  true-  « 
born  Pole  : — 

It  is  not  yet  all  over  with  Poland,  m 

Not  so  long  as  we  live  ! 

Disheartened  at  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the 
Poles  endeavoured  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy, 
who  would  agree  to  nothing  less  than  unconditional 
surrender.  As  has  so  often  happened  in  Polish 
history,  the  Poles  threw  away  their  opportunity. 
With  what  one  cannot  but  think  was  misguided 
heroism,  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity.  Suvorov,  the  Russian  commander, 
advanced  from  the  east  against  Praga,  which  was 
surrounded  by  trenches,  and  garrisoned  by  a  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  On  the  3rd  November 
the  Russian  troops  encircled  the  trenches,  and 
the  following  morning  the  assault  was  delivered. 
The  Poles  were  hopelessly  overpowered,  and  the 
Russians  literally  swept  everything  before  them. 
When  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  streets,  the 
women  threw  stones  and  fired  at  them  from  the 
windows.  The  public  squares  and  streets  were 
deluged  with  blood.  A  wild  stampede  was  made 
towards  the  river,  but  Suvorov  ordered  the  bridge 
to  be  burnt  in  order  to  save  Warsaw  from  pillage 
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and  massacre.  "  The  infantry,"  writes  Frederick 
Anthing,  Suvorov's  eulogistic  biographer,  **  drove 
the  enemy  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  penetrated 
into  the  suburb  itself,  pursued  them  from  street 
to  street,  as  far  as  the  bridge,  cut  off  their  retreat 
over  it,  killed  two  thousand  upon  the  spot^,  and 
made  two  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
several  officers  and  two  generals.  Almost  one 
thousand  men,  who  attempted  to  save  themselves 
by  swimming,  perished  in  the  Vistula."  A  frightful 
butchery  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  about  a  thousand  men  were  put  to  death 
with  the  sv^ord  and  bayonet ;  another  thousand 
were  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw,  who  were  looking  on  but  were  powerless 
to  save  them.  Among  the  defenders  of  Fraga  was 
a  regiment  of  the  line,  entirely  composed  of  Jews. 
They  numbered  five  hundred,  and  were  well  armed 
and  equipped ;  they  served  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  Polish  regiments.  The  Jews  made 
an  obstinate  defence,  and  perished  to  the  last  man. 
Altogether  the  death  roll  in  this  ghastly  affair  is 
estimated  at  thirteen  thousand  killed  and  two 
thousand  drowned.  The  capitulation  of  Warsaw 
followed  immediately,  and  Kosciusko's  ill-starred 
insurrection  came  to  an  end. 

Early  in  January  1795  Stanislaus  left  Warsaw 
for  Grodno,  never  to  return.  He  resigned  thfe 
Crown  on  25th  April,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Catherine  in  the  following  year,  he  went  to  reside 
in  Petrograd  on  the  invitation  of  the  Tzar  Paul, 
who  treated  him  with  every  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, but  he  only  lived  for  little  more  than 
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a  year.  He  died  on  the  12th  February,  1798,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  with  royal 
honours  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

As  for  Poland,  foreign  troops  were  in  complete 
possession  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  haggling  over  the  division  of  the 
spoils.  Ultimately,  during  the  year  1795,,  ^^ 
agreement  was  arrived  at.  Austria  took  Cracow, 
and  a  large  extent  of  territory  to  the  north-east ; 
Prussia  took  Warsaw,  and  a  long  stretch  of  country 
as  far  as  the  Niemen  ;  and  Russia  got  the  rest, 
which,  as  may  readily  be  believed,  was  the  lion's 
share.  Thus  was  accomplished  the  third,  and 
complete,    partition    of    Poland. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  STRUGGLES    OF    POLAND 

The  name  of  Poland  had  now  been  wiped  out  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  but  the  Poles  remained,,  and 
where  there  is  life  there  is  always  hope.  The 
outlook,  however,  was  dark.  Poland  was  in  the 
grip  of  strong  and  relentless  foes,  and  such 
sympathy  as  France  and  Great  Britain  expressed 
was  too  platonic  to  afford  any  encouragement. 
Moreover,  she  was  thoroughly  exhausted  after 
recent  disasters,  and  silent  despair  settled  down 
on  the  land. 

The  first  ray  of  hope  came  with  the  rising  star 
of  Napoleon.  At  Austerlitz,  on  2nd  December, 
1805,  Austria  and  Russia  were  humbled.  If, 
thought  the  Poles,  Prussia  could  also  be  crushed, 
surely  Napoleon  would  restore  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Poland?  Little  doubt  was  felt 
that  Prussia  would  also  fall  before  the  mighty 
conqueror,  as  fall  indeed  it  did,  at  Jena,  less  than 
a  year  later.  But  Napoleon,  ere  he  embarked  in 
this  new  adventure,  first  made  peace  with  Austria. 
The  hopes  of  Poland  were  thwarted  by  this  fact — 
that  he  always  took  good  care  never  to  be  at  war 
with  all  three  of  the  partitioning  powers  at  the 
same  time.     To  divide  his  forces,  as  a  contest  with 
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Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  would  have  entailed, 
was  more  than  even  Napoleon  would  dare,  especi- 
ally when  it  was  to  benefit  some  one  else  chiefly. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Poles  realized  the 
force   of   these   circumstances. 

In  the  meantime,  the  onward  triumphal  march 
of  Napoleon  from  Austerlitz  to  Jena  and  Berlin 
was  watched  with  growing  interest ;  and  when  he 
set  out  with  his  ever  conquering  army  from  Berlin 
to  invade  Russia,  hope  ran  high.  He  himself  left 
Berlin  on  the  25th  November,  1806,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  travelling  via  Kustrin  and 
Messeritz,  arrived  at  Posen  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  27th.  On  the  ist  December  he  announced 
his  arrival  grandiloquently,  thus  :  "  Je  suis  a  Posen, 
maitre  de  tout  le  pays  situe  entre  le  Rhin  et  la 
Vistula,  ainsi  que  de  toutes  les  places  fortes."  All 
Poland  was  on  the  qui  vive.  New  hopes  animated 
every  breast.  Was  not  the  great  deliverer  at  hand? 
Had  he  not  humbled  Austria  and  Prussia?  And 
now  he  was  about  to  try  conclusions  with  Russia, 
and  then  surely  Poland  would  arise  from  her 
ashes,  and  once  more  take  her  place  in  the  world  ! 
For  once  in  their  history  nobles,  priests,  and 
peasants  were  united  in  a  common  hope  and 
expectation . 

Napoleon  played  a  difficult  hand  cleverly.  He 
made  every  use  of  the  Poles,  enlisted  their  soldiers, 
expressed  unbounded  sympathy,  but  gave  them 
little  more  substantial  than  vague  promises. 
Kosciusko  was  one  of  the  few  who  thoroughly  dis- 
trusted him,  and  resisted  his  blandishments.  And 
when    Napoleon    failed    in    his    efforts,    he    even 
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stooped  to  forge  Kosciusko's  name  on  a  manifesto, 
which  was  published  in  the  official  Moniteur,  calling 
upon  the  Poles  to  join  the  French  army. 

The  day  following  his  arrival  in  Posen,  Napoleon 
received  the  Polish  nobles,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  they  gave  a  great  ball  in  his  honour. 
It  was  the  first  occasion,  since  the  partition  of 
Poland,  that  the  nobles  had  allowed  themselves 
any  entertainment  in  public.  Napoleon  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  Posen.  The  weather  was 
remarkably  fine  and  mild  for  the  season.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  fair  ones  of  Posen.  "  Toutes 
les  Polonaises  sont  Frangaises,"  he  wrote  to  Jose- 
phine. A  greater  compliment  he  could  not  of 
course  have  paid,  but  he  hastened  in  the  next 
sentence  to  reassure  his  lawful  spouse  :  "II  n'y 
a  qu'une  femtne  pour  moi.  La  connais  tu?  Ces 
nuits  ci  sont  longues,  tout  seul.     Tout  k  toi." 

At  midnight  on  the  i8th  December,  1806,  the 
mist  was  lying  thick  over  Warsaw,  when  a  travel - 
stained  caleche  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  royal 
castle,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stepped  out.  The 
Russian  troops  had  evacuated  Warsaw  about  three 
weeks  before  this  on  the  approach  of  Murat,  and 
great  were  thie  rejoicings  at  their  departure.  It 
would  have  been  better,  a  thousand  times  better, 
though  they  did  not  know  it  then,  that  Napoleon 
had  never  set  foot  in  Poland.  But  at  that  time 
expectation  ran  high.  All  the  Polish  nobility 
flocked  into  Warsaw,  and  the  old  capital  enjoyed 
such  a  festive  time  as  had  not  been  known  since 
the  palmy  days  of  Poland's  greatness.      It  was  a 
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time  of  glorious  reaction  from  foreign  domination, 
and  Polish  enthusiasm  was  lavished  upon  Napoleoi 
and    his    officers.      Balls    and    fetes    of    all    kindj 
followed     each    other     without    intermission,    an( 
amidst     all     the    attractions    and    distractions    oi 
Warsaw,  the    hero   of   the   day   worked   away   wit] 
his     secretaries  ;      and    his    correspondence    from^ 
•Warsaw    shows    that    no    detail    of    his    campaign, 
or  of  the  current  events  of  his  vast  Empire,  escaped 
his  attention. 

Writing  a  New  Year  letter  of  greeting  to  the 
Sultan,  he  dates  it  from  '*  Notre  chateau  imperial 
de  Var soviet  It  was  while  living  here  that 
Napoleon  met  the  beautiful  Countess  Walewska 
He  met  her  at  a  ball,  and  fell  in  love  with  lier  at 
first  sight.  She  was  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  and  had 
a  complexion  of  dazzling  whiteness.  It  was  the 
old  story  :  she  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  married  to  an  old  nobleman 
Napoleon  pursued  her  shamelessly.  "  Your  country 
will  be  dearer  to  me,  when  you  have  had  pity  on  my 
poor  heart,"  he  wrote  to  her  ;  and  she,  thinking 
that  she  was  sacrificing  herself  for  her  country, 
yielded  and  loved  him  with  whole-hearted  devotion 
Two  months  later  she  joined  Napoleon  at  Finken- 
stein,  where  she  stayed  with  him  for  three  weeks  ; 
and  then  her  husband  cast  her  off.  After  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  in  1809,  the  Countess  Walewska  again 
joined  Napoleon,  who  was  then  staying  at  Schon- 
brunn,  and  afterwards  she  went  to  Paris^  where 
she  was  installed  in  a  handsome  house  in  the 
Chauss^e  D'Antin.  When  misfortune  came,  she 
followed    Napoleon    to    Elba.      They    had    a    son, 
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Count  Walewski,  who  was  born  in  1810.  He  had 
a  distinguished  diplomatic  career,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  French  Ambassador  in  London. 
Afterwards  this  son  of  Napoleon  I  was  Foreign 
Minister  to   Napoleon   IIL      He  died   in    1868. 

After  a  stay  of  about  a  couple  of  months  at 
Warsaw,  Napoleon  left  for  the  front,  and  a  fort- 
night later  was  fought  the  terrible  battle  of  Eylau. 
The  result  was  indecisive,  but  at  Friedland,  a  few 
months  later,  the  resistance  of  Russia  was  over- 
come, and  at  Tilsit  on  7th  July,,  1807,  peace  was 
restored. 

The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  new  State  was  carved  out  of 
Prussia's  share  in  the  partitions  of  Poland,  and 
included  both  the  cities  of  Posen  and  Warsaw. 
Russia  annexed  the  province  of  Bialystok,  and 
Danzig  became  a  free  city.  Napoleon  nominated 
the  King  of  Saxony  sovereign  of  the  Duchy,  en- 
dowed it  with  a  Constitution,  and  appointed  an 
administration  on  the  French  model .  Of  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  one  relic  survives  to  this  day,  and 
that  is  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  is  still  in  force 
in  the  provinces  known  as  the  "  kingdom "  of 
Poland. 

But  the  Poles  were  far  from  satisfied,  and  still 
felt  the  humiliation  keenly  of  having  any  of  their 
sacred  soil  remaining  in  foreign  possession.  They 
were  inspired  by  what  they  had  regained  to  hope 
for  the  recovery  of  the  remainder.  With  the 
occasion  came  two  brilliant  champions.  Under 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  nephew  of  the  late 
King,  and  General  Dombrowski,  the  valiant  army 
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of  the  little  State  took  the  field,  and  chased  the 
Austrians  out  of  Cracow  and  Western  Galicia, 
which  were  then  added  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
Thus  encouraged,  Napoleon's  Grande  Arm^e 
was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  as  it  advanced 
towards  Moscow,  in  the  fateful  year  1 8 1 2 .  On  the 
day  that  the  Emperor  entered  Vilna,  the  Diet  at 
Warsaw  proclaimed  that  Poland  and  Lithuania  were 
confederated  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their 
independence.  The  Polish  contingent  numbered 
eighty  thousand  men,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
were  under  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski.  Only  eight 
thousand  wearied,  famished  stragglers  ever  returned. 

Napoleon  passed  once  again  through  Warsaw— 
but  it  was  on  his  way  from  Moscow.  On  the 
loth  December,  18 12,  shortly  after  midday,  M.  de 
Pradt,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  Ambassador  of 
France  to  the  Court  of  the  Duchy,  was  occupied 
with  his  correspondence  in  the  ground  floor  of 
Count  Potocki's  palace,  when  the  door  opened  and 
a  tall  man  entered,  walking  heavily,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  secretaries. 

*'  Venez,  suivez-moi,'*  said  this  phantom,  his  head 
enveloped  in  a  silk  muffler  and  his  face  well  hidden  d 
in  thick  furs. 

"  Ah  !       c'est       vous       Caulincourt :       ou       est 
I'Empereur?  " 

"A  rhdtel;    il    vous  attend." 

**  Pourquoi  n'avoir  pas  descendu  au  palais  ?  " 

**  II  ne  veut  pas  etre  reconnu." 

**  Et  ou  allez  vous  comme  cela?  " 

"  A   Paris." 

**Et  I'armee?" 
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*'  II  n'y  en  a  plus  !  " 

Napoleon  had  abandoned  his  erstwhile  grand 
army  five  days  previously  at  Smorgoni,  and  travel- 
ling night  and  day,  as  was  his  custom,  had  arrived 
in  Warsaw  about  one  o'clock,  in  a  miserable  little 
covered  sleigh  accompanied  by  two  other  open 
sledges.  At  the  end  of  the  Praga  bridge  he  got 
out  of  his  sleigh  to  avoid  observation  and  walked 
to  the  hotel.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  superb  fur 
cloak  with  green  facings,  and  a  fur  hood  covered 
his  head.  Stiff  with  the  intense  cold,  he  laboured 
up  the  steep  roadway  in  his  fur-lined  boots,  and 
as  he  passed  by  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  Castle— 
"  notre  chateau  imperial  "—where  he  had  spent 
some  weeks  just  six  years  before,  in  delirious 
exaltation,  with  all  Warsaw,  and  a  beautiful 
countess,  at  his  feet.  But  now— s/^  transit  gloria 
mundi—he  trudges  on,  crosses  the  Krakowski 
Street,  turns  up  a  side  street,  and  hopes  no  one 
has  recognized  him.  Recognize  him  !  Why,  in 
such  a   plight  he   did  not   know   himself  ! 

"  Du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n*y  a  qu'un  pas  !  " 
he  kef)t  on  repeating  to  himself,  and  to  others, 
all  day.     And  so  he  comes  to  the  hotel. 

Great  heavens  !  What  does  he  see  ?  The  words 
"Hotel  d'Angleterre  "  stare  at  him.  Did  he  hesitate 
on  the  threshold?  But  what  is  a  poor  Emperor, 
cold  and  hungry,  to  do  ?    Any  port  in  a  storm  ! 

"  Du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas  !  " 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  notwithstanding,  he  enters. 
Here  M.  de  Pradt  found  him  ten  minutes  later 
in  a  small,  dark,  low-ceilinged  room,  with  the 
shutters  half  shut  lest  any  one  passing  by  might 
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look  in.  A  slovenly  maid  was  trying  to  light  a  fire, 
but  the  wood  was  damp,  and  the  steam  was  hissing 
in  the  fireplace,  while  the  waiter  was  laying  the 
table  for  dinner.  Napoleon  kept  pacing  to  and  fro, 
still  wearing  his  furs,  for  it  was  cold  and  cheerless 
in  this  miserable  room.  Refreshed  by  a  good 
dinner,  and  some  Burgundy  and  Malaga  which  de 
Pradt  provided,  the  Emperor  discoursed  in  a  lordly 
fashion  of  all  the  great  things  he  was  going  to 
do,  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  all  the  ruin  he  had 
wrought.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  Poland  was 
deplorable  in  the  extreme.  He  had  been  welcomed 
in  Warsaw  with  extravagant  joy— but  that  was  six 
years  ago.  Even  within  the  past  year,  out  of  a 
population  of  four  millions,  the  Poles  had  given 
him  eighty  thousand  men.  The  troops  had  not  been 
paid  for  months,  and  they  had  seized  the  produce 
of  the  peasants,  as  they  passed  through  the  land. 
Taxes  brought  in  no  money,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
ofiicials  were  six  months  in  arrear.  All  hospitality 
and  entertainment  in  Warsaw  had  ceased,  for  the 
people  had  neither  money  nor  food,  and  even  the 
wealthiest  were  in  sore  straits,  for  their  property 
brought  in  no  revenue.  At  this  time  Poland 
presented,  as  Alison  in  his  "  History  of  Europe  " 
well  observes,  "a  scene  of  unparalleled  suffering." 

For  three  hours  Napoleon  boasted  and  bragged. 

*' Dangers  I  Pas  le  moindre.  Je  vis  dans 
Fagitation  ;   plus   je  tracasse,  mieux   je   vaux." 

*'  Du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas  I  " 

"  Bah  !  I'armee  est  superb e :  j'ai  cent  mille 
hommes." 

The  fire  went  out. 
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The  little  company  listened  respectfully,  but  they 
were  getting  benumibed  with  cold.  Still  the  great 
man  talked,  and  kept  himself  comfortable  with  the 
warmth  of  his  exuberant  verbosity.  At  last,  it  was 
announced  that  the  sleighs  were  ready.  In  reply 
to  de  Pradt's  good  wishes  for  the  journey,  Napoleon 
said  :— 

"  Je  ne  me  suis  jamais  mieux  porte ;  quand 
j'aurais  le  diable  je  ne  m'en  porterais  que  mieux." 

So  saying  Napoleon  entered  his  sleigh,  which 
almost  capsized  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
hotel,  and  disappeared  in  the  dark. 

With  Napoleon  also  disappeared  for  ever  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  called  upon  to  settle,  was 
that  concerning  the  future  of  Poland. i  It  threatened 
at  one  time  to  break  up  the  Congress,  and  plunge 
Europe  once  more  into  war.  But  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  led  to  differences 
being  speedily  adjusted,  in  a  manner,  however,  which 
left  all  concerned  dissatisfied.  In  spite  of  this 
general  dissatisfaction,  the  boundaries  of  Poland, 
with  one  exception  of  no  great  importance,  have 
remained  for  one  hundred  years  as  then  arranged. 
Prussia  gained  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  the  Province 
of  Culm,  and  the  cities  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  in 
addition  to  the  territory  left  her  by  Napoleon.  The 
Duchy  of  Posen  was  to  remain  a  distinct  province 
of  Prussia.  Russia  retained  all  the  territory  gained 
by  the  three  partitions  of  Poland,  including  Warsaw, 
and  also  the  circle  of  Bialystok  taken  from  Prussia. 

^  See  Appendix  B,  p.  326. 
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These  provinces  were  not  to  be  simply  merged 
in  Russia,  but  were  to  form  a  State  apart,  to  be 
called  "  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  with  a  special 
Constitution,  and  having  a  separate  administration. 
Austria  recovered  the  whole  of  Galicia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  city  of  Cracow,  which  with  a  small  , 
surrounding  district  attached  was  formed  into  what  ^| 
is  usually  called  "  the  Republic  of  Cracow." 

In  Russia  the  kingdom  of  Poland  made  a 
promising  beginning.  The  Tzar  Alexander  I 
showed  himself  well  disposed  towards  the  Poles, 
and  he  found  in  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  an  able 
lieutenant.  The  Constitution  granted  by  the  Tzar 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  or 
Diet  of  two  chambers,  which  was  to  meet  at  least 
once  in  every  two  years.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
Bishops  Palatines  and  Castellans  ;  the  Chamber 
of  Nuncios — of  nuncios  and.  deputies.  Each 
chamber  examined  and  adopted  or  rejected  Bills 
presented  by  the  ministers  or  counsellors  of  state, 
who  constituted  the  Government.  The  Budget  had 
to  be  presented  at  least  once  in  every  four  years  by 
the  Government  to  the  Chamber  of  Nuncios  in  the 
first  place.  All  the  citizens  were  equal  before  the 
law  and  enjoyed  equal  political  rights.  There  were 
commune  assemblies  composed  of  non -nobles 
having  the  right  to  choose  a  noble  for  their 
deputy,  and  there  were  provincial  councils 
having  the  power  to  elect  a  non -noble  as 
nuncio  to  the  Diet.*  The  Constitution  also 
guaranteed  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  At  the  bead 
of  the  Polish  army  was  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  brother  of  the  Tzar.      On  his  coronation  as 
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King  of  Poland,  the  Tzar  solemnly  swore  to  observe 
the  Constitution.! 

But  a  Constitution  must  be  kept  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  letter,  otherwise  it  will  not  withstand  the 
strain  of  conflicting  ideals.  This  essential  element 
the  Polish  Constitution  lacked.  It  had  been  imposed 
on  the  Poles  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  on 
the  Russians  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
Poles  were  passionately  devoted  to  an  ideal 
of  liberty  which  was  hopelessly  incompatible  with 
the  Russian  ideal  of  autocracy.  A  compromise 
might  be  attempted,  but  any  mutual  agreement  on 
political  principles  was  clearly  impossible.  It  was 
thus  that  friction  arose,  which  the  lapse  of  time  only 
increased. 

Common  misfortunes  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  problems  arising  out  of  Poland,  drew  the 
Tzar  into  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  neither  of  whom 
could  have  given  him  much  encouragement  in 
pursuing  a  liberal  policy.  A  change  in  Alexander's 
disposition  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  Grand 
Duke .  Constantine,  who  was  Governor-General  of 
Poland,  a  rough,  coarse  martinet,  wantonly  outraged 
the  feelings  of  the  Poles.  Outspoken  criticism  was 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  secret  police 
and  exile.  The  freedom  of  the  Press,  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  was  abolished,  and  a  censorship 
was  set  up.  The  fair  dream  of  a  constitutional 
kingdom   of   Poland   faded   steadily. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  I  in  1825,  his  brother, 
Nicholas  I,  came  to  the  throne  under  somewhat 
'  See  Appendix  C,  p.  333. 
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peculiar  circumstances  which  are  worth  recalling. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  next  in  succes- 
sion, but  he  had  before  this  married  a  Polish  lady 
and  had  renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne. 
Nicholas,  the  younger  brother,  therefore  became 
Tzar,  while  Constantine  remained  at  Warsaw  as 
Governor-General  of  Poland.  The  new  Tzar  proved 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  bureaucracy  and  reaction. 
After  his  coronation  at  Moscow,  Nicholas  and  the 
Tzarina  came  to  Warsaw,  where  he  crowned  him- 
self King  of  Poland  after  taking  the  prescribed 
oaths.  A  crowd  of  Polish  notables  was  present, 
but  when  the  Archbishop  cried  "  Vivat  Rex  !  "  in 
the  approved  fashion  three  times,  the  only  response 
was  a  chilly  silence.  It  was  not  a  promising 
beginning  to  the  new  reign.  Both  parties  thoroughly 
distrusted  each  other.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  J 

The  crisis  came  in  the  year  1830,  when  revolu- 
tions were  in  the  air.  The  French  had  risen  and 
chased  Charles  X,  the  last  of  the  Bourbons,  from 
the  throne.  The  Belgians  had  also  risen,  and  had 
shaken  themselves  free  from  Holland.  In  our  own 
country,  the  first  Reform  Bill  indicated  that  similar 
forces  were  at  work.  It  seemed  to  many  that 
the  hour  had  sounded  for  Poland  to  assert  her 
independence . 

The  first  outbreak  was  of  the  nature  of  a  mutiny. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  made  himself 
particularly  hated  by  the  Polish  army,  on  account 
of  his  barbarous  and  cruel  conduct  towards  officers 
and  cadets.  On  29th  November,  smarting  under 
their  treatment,  some  young  cadets  set  off  together 
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on  a  mad  scheme  to  kidnap  the  Grand  Duke,  who 
was  residing  in  the  Belvedere  Palace  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Warsaw.  The  Grand  Duke  escaped,  but 
the  whole  population  rose,  and  the  Polish  troops 
came  over  to  the  popular  cause.  Next  day  the 
Administrative  Council  denounced  the  movement, 
and  appealed  to  the  citizens  ngt  to  do  anything  that 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  their  country. 
Meantime  the  Grand  Duke  gathered  his  Russian 
troops  together,  but  made  no  effort  to  assert  his 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  appealed  to  the 
Poles  "  not  to  disturb  him  in  his  retreat,"  and  the 
Poles  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people, 
to  give  "  all  facilities  to  his  Imperial  Highness 
for  the  execution  of  this  movement."  But  the 
matter  was  too  serious  to  rest  there. 

The  mutiny  almost  immediately  turned  into 
an  unqualified  insurrection.  The  Administrative 
Council  was  replaced  by  a  Provisional  Government. 
General  Chlopicki,  who  had  taken  command  of 
the  Polish  troops,  made  an  heroic  effort  to  stem  the 
torrent  by  boldly  seizing  the  reins  of  government, 
and  assuming  the  dictatorship.  At  once  he  wrote  to 
the  Tzar  saying,  that  although  the  Poles  were  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  their  national  in- 
dependence, yet  they  had  no  thought  of  breaking 
the  bond  which  united  them  to  the  Russian  crown  ; 
all  that  they  desired  was  that  all  the  Polish 
provinces  in  Russia  should  be  included  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  Constitution  should  be  faith- 
fully observed.  But  the  forces  already  set  in  motion 
overthrew  moderate  counsels,  and  Chlopicki  was 
cast  aside. 
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The  Diet  then  came  to  a  fateful  decision.  It 
decreed  the  deposition  of  Nicholas.  This  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  Polish  history  for  the  last  hundred 
years  has  turned.  It  is  the  key  to  Russian  policy  in  | 
Poland.  Whether  it  sufficiently  justifies  it  is 
another  matter.  The  Tzar  accepted  the  situation 
in  a  manner  which  was  never  foreseen  by  the 
short-sighted  and  impetuous  Diet.  Henceforth  he 
would  not  seek  to  restore  order  among  his  subjects  ; 
his  task  now  was  to  overcome  his  enemies,  and 
when  that  was  accomplished,  he  would  con- 
sider how  he  would  rule  in  his  own  conquered 
dominions.  By  the  turn  events  had  taken,  the  Tzar 
assumed  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  entanglements 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna— 
which,  however,  he  never  regarded  very  seriously. 
This  view  of  the  situation  was  never  acquiesced  in 
by  the  British  Government,  either  in  1 83  i  or  1 863.1 

Meanwhile,  the  Tzar  assembled  an  army  of 
120,000  to  assert  his  authority  in  Poland.  The 
'Polish  troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
half  of  that  number.  The  opposing  forces  met 
on  25th  February,  1831,  at  Grochow,  a  short 
distance  inland  across  the  Vistula  from  Warsaw. 
Both  sides  fought  with  great  valour,  but  the  result 
was  indecisive ;  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
The  next  great  battle  was  fought  at  Ostrolenko 
on  the  river  Narew,  where  the  Poles  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  but  the  Russians  were  deprived  of 
the  fruit  of  the  victory  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  their  camp,  which  carried  off  their  commander 
and  also  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 

'  See  Appendix  C,  p.  331,  and  D,  p.  334. 
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Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Poles  at  this  time 
to  secure  the  intervention  of  Europe  on  their  behalf. 
Nothing  could  be  hoped  for  from  Prussia  or  Austria, 
but  France  was  in  a  different  position.  Democracy- 
was  triumphant  there,  and  the  prospect  was 
regarded  with  some  little  expectation.  The  Tzar, 
however,  managed  to  keep  Louis  Philippe  quiet 
by  recognizing  him  as  King  of  France.  This  move 
strengthened  his  position,  not  too  secure,  and  cost 
Nicholas  nothing.  As  for  Great  Britain,  the 
Government  stated  with  prophetic  instinct,  which 
in  the  present  time  has  proved  true  in  a  remarkable 
manner  :  "  The  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  not 
to  weaken  Russia,  as  Europe  might  soon  again 
require  her  services  in  the  cause  of  order."  The 
hope  of  European  intervention  ended  in  disap- 
pointment . 

Paskiewitch  next  took  command  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  crossing  the  Vistula,  marched  towards 
Vola— the  western  suburb  of  Warsaw.  At  his 
approach  the  dissensions  among  the  Poles  reached 
a  climax.  Much  bitterness  had  been  aroused  by  a 
proposal,  put  forward  by  the  democrats,  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants.  It  was  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  nobles.  No  charge  was  too  odious 
or  too  reckless  to  be  hurled  by  the  extremists  at 
the  moderates.  The  result  was  that  the  populace, 
whose  passions  had  been  inflamed  by  demagogues, 
broke  into  open  riot  at  Warsaw  on  the  i  5th  August. 
It  was  enough  for  any  one  to  be  accused  of  crimes 
against  the  State,  to  be  hanged  on  the  nearest  lamp- 
post. The  Royal  Castle  was  raided,  prisoners  were 
cast  loose,  and  the  fury  of  the  mob  expended  itself 
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on  innocent  and  guilty  alike.  Before  this  storm, 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was  driven  from  office. 
Krukoviecki  was  nominated  virtual  dictator,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  hastened  to  its  doom. 

When  the  Russian  army  arrived  before  Vola, 
Paskiewitch  gave  the  Poles  a  period  of  fifteen  days 
of  grace  within  which  to  surrender.  No  answer 
was  made  to  this  offer,  and  on  the  7th  September 
the  assault  was  delivered.  The  Russians,  after 
fierce  fighting  and  much  slaughter,  carried  the 
defences  and  entered  Warsaw.  The  survivors  of 
the  garrison,  and  members  of  the  provisional 
Government,  retired  across  the  Vistula  by  the  Praga 
bridge,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Polish  army  finally 
fled  across  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  frontiers, 
where  they  were  disarmed. 

Terrible  retribution  awaited  the  Poles  for  their 
insurrection.  Nicholas  set  to  work  with  the  avowed 
aim  to  extirpate  all  vestiges  of  Polonism.  All 
the  privileges  obtained  by  the  Poles  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  were  cancelled.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland 
as  a  unit  ceased  to  exist.  The  national  flag— a 
white  eagle  on  a  crimson  ground— was  banned ; 
the  Diet  was  dissolved  ;  Russians  and  the  Russian 
language  replaced  Poles  and  their  language  in 
Government  offices  ;  the  Polish  army  disappeared, 
and  an  extensive  system  of  conscription  into  the 
Russian  army  took  its  place  ;  schools  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  National  Library  was  removed  to 
Petrograd.  But  it  was  the  reports  of  the  unheard- 
of  scale  upon  which  the  banishment  of  Poles, 
and  especially  children,  to  Siberia  took  place, 
that  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  and  sympathy  throughout 
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western  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  eighty 
thousand  in  all  were  so  exiled  as  the  result  of  this 
fatal  insurrection. 

On  order  being  re-established,  Nicholas  erected 
the  Citadel  in  Warsaw,  which  remains  as  his  monu- 
ment and  proclaims  unmistakably  his  policy  towards 
the  Poles.  It  consists  of  a  formidable -looking 
fortress,  guarding  one  end  of  the  railway -bridge 
crossing  the  Vistula,  and  its  guns  command  the  city. 
Nicholas  visited  it  in  1835,  when  he  received  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  came  to  present  an 
address.  But  the  Tzar  forestalled  them,  and  with 
much  frankness   said  to   them  :— 

*'  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  something 
to  say  to  me,  I  even  know  the  contents  of  your 
address,  and,  to  spare  you  a  falsehood,  I  do  not 
wish  to  hear  it.  Yes,  gentlemen,  to  spare  you  a 
falsehood,  for  I  know  that  your  sentiments  are  not 
what  you  would  have  me  believe  them  to  be." 

"  How  could  I  put  any  faith  in  your  words,  when 
you  used  the  same  language  to  me  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution?  Did  not  you  yourselves  speak  to 
me,  five  years  ago,  eight  years  ago,  of  fidelity  and 
devotion  ?  Did  you  not  make  all  kinds  of  fine  pro- 
testations ?  Not  many  days  afterwards  you  violated 
your  oaths,  you  committed  horrors." 

Some  more  passages  in  the  same  strain  followed 
and  then  Nicholas  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  You  have  to  choose,  gentlemen,  between  two 
courses  :  either  to  persist  in  your  illusion  of  an 
independent  Poland,  or  to  live  in  tranquillity,  and  as 
faithful  subjects,  under  my  government.  If  you 
persist     in     cherishing    your     dreams     of    distinct 
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nationality,  of  Polish  independence,  and  all  such 
chimeras,  you  can  only  draw  down  great  misfor- 
tunes upon  yourselves.  I  have  erected  the  Citadel 
here,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  at  the  slightest 
disturbance  I  will  reduce  the  town  to  ashes.  I 
will  destroy  Warsaw,  and  am  not  likely  to  build  it 
again." 

The  Citadel  has  answered  the  purpose  of  its 
builder.  There  have  been  commotions  in  Warsaw 
since  the  Tzar  delivered  this  warning,  but  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  revolt  has  ever  taken  place  :  the 
guns  have  effectually  overawed  the  city. 

After  this  lamentable  chapter  in  Polish  history, 
the  centre  of  interest  moves  to  the  republic  of 
Cracow.  This  miniature  State  consisted  of  the 
city  of  Cracow,  two  or  three  smaller  towns,  and 
some  244  villages."  The  existence  of  this  curious 
creation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  could  never  in 
any  circumstances  have  been  regarded  as  anything 
but  precarious.  Cracow  was  to  be  '*  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  strictly  neutral  city."  The  three  par- 
titioning powers  looked  after  its  "  freedom  and 
independence  "  by  appointing  their  own  agents,  who 
managed  everything,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  did  it  well,  for  during  the  period  that  the 
republic  lasted  Cracow  flourished.  As  for  its 
"  neutrality,"  this  was  perhaps  more  than  any  one 
could  reasonably  hope  for,  having  regard  to  its 
history  and  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
Poland.  Inevitably  it  became  a  centre  for 
nationalist  agitation  and  intrigue.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  could  not  be  expected  to  last.  When- 
^  See  Appendix  B,  p.  329. 
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ever  a  decent  pretext  should  present  itself,  Cracow 
was   bound   to   fall   into   the   Austrian   Empire. 

The  occasion  presented  itself,  sure  enough,  in 
the  year  1846,  with  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
movement  which  was  to  shake  all  Europe  two  years 
later.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  vSilesia,  and 
soon  afterwards  spread  to  the  little  republic.  The 
citizens  of  Cracow  rose  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  expelled  the  Austrian  troops  which  garrisoned 
the  city.  The  insurgents  then  marched  in  several 
columns  into  Galicia,  where  they  had  numerous 
sympathizers  among  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and 
where  they  expected  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
peasants.  These  anticipations  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  peasants  in  Galicia  are  almost 
entirely  Ruthenians,  while  the  nobles  and  clergy  are 
Poles  ;  and  the  natural  antagonism  between  the 
two  nationalities  was  fostered  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  which  forced  the  landowners  to  collect 
the  taxes  from  the  peasants,  and  to  enrol  the  con- 
scripts on  their  estates.  The  nobles  were,  there- 
fore, the  agents  through  whom  the  Government  had 
oppressed  the  people,  and  thus  the  breach  between 
the  two  classes  was  by  this  means  deepened.  In 
those  circumstances,  it  was  not  difficult  to  create  a 
revolt  among  the  peasants  against  the  Polish  nobles. 
Terrible  scenes  of  murder  and  outrage  took  place, 
similar  to  those  enacted  in  France  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  Indeed,  Lord 
Palmerston  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were 
without  example  in  modern  times. 

Metternich  was  very  generally  blamed  for  the 
outbreak,  but  with  somewhat  doubtful  justice.   More 
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certainly  were  local  officials  responsible,  and 
specially  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district  of 
Tarnow.  Learning  of  the  outbreak  at  Cracow,  he 
harangued  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  market, 
warning  them  of  the  oppression  of  the  nobles, 
praising  the  benevolence  of  the  Government,  and 
finishing  by  offering  them  a  reward  of  ten  florins 
(about  £i  sterling)  for  every  rebel  the  peasants 
might  bring  in,  dead  or  alive. 

The  peasants  were  not  long  in  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  whether  a  noble  was  a  rebel  or  not, 
so  long  as  they  could  make  sure  of  ten  florins  a 
head,  dead  or  alive — and  dead  nobles  cannot  speak. 
"  This  measure,"  said  the  Times,  "  had  an  imme- 
diate and  horrible  effect.  More  than  four  hundred 
nobles  were  massacred  in  two  days.  A  hundred 
corpses  were  brought  into  Tarnow  to  claim  this 
blood  money,  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  that 
the  authorities  reduced  the  price  for  a  murder  from 
ten  florins  to  two."  It  was  computed  that  1,478 
men,  women,  and  even  little  children  perished  in 
these  massacres. 

The  Galician  Massacres,  as  they  were  called,  put 
a  bitter  end  to  the  foolish  hopes  of  the  insurgents. 
They  had  staked  all  that  remained  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence on  a  desperate  venture,  and  had  lost. 
The  Russian  army  had  already  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  had  suppressed  the  rising  in  Cracow.  They 
withdrew  again  on  receiving  compensation,  and  the 
Austrian  troops  retook  possession  of  the  city  on 
1 6th  November,  1846.  The  Republic  of  Cracow 
then  became  incorporated  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  year   1848  brought  the  revolutionary  move- 
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ment  to  a  climax  all  over  Europe.  Sicily  led  the 
way  in  the  month  of  January,  when  it  revolted 
against  Naples,  and  set  an  example  which  was 
followed  elsewhere  in  Italy.  In  February,  Louis 
Philippe  had  to  fly  from  France.  The  following 
month  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Vienna,  and 
popular  fury  vented  itself  on  Metternich,  who  fled 
to  England.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  1 8th  March, 
the  mob  in  Berlin  rose,  and  something  like  a  battle 
raged  in  the  streets.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
forced  to  submit,  and  a  number  of  Polish  political 
prisoners  were  released  amid  great  popular 
rejoicings. 

The  heroes  of  the  hour  at  once  returned  to  their 
native  provinces,  where  they  received  such  a 
welcome  that,  without  using  any  force,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  the  German  authorities,  and  in 
forming  a  kind  of  provisional  Government,  which 
they  called  the  National  Committee.  This  body 
assumed  supreme  powers,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Prussian  Government  appeared  for  a  time  to  have 
ceased.  Posen  became  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary 
Government.  Meanwhile,  the  peasantry  armed 
themselves  in  the  Polish  manner  with  scythes  and 
pikes,  and  they  even  contrived  to  make  some  rude 
cannon  out  of  trunks  of  trees,  strengthened  by  rings 
of  iron.  The  Prussian  Government  was  at  that 
time  wellnigh  in  extremis,  and  ready  to  agree  to  any 
terms  which  the  Poles  might  demand. 

A  Royal  Commissioner,  General  von  Willisen, 
was  appointed  to  restore  law  and  order,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Posen  he  at  once  issued  a  proclamation 
promising   the   Poles   a   national    Government  and 
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national  courts  of  justice.  He  also  promised  the 
Germans  that  their  interests  should  be  safeguarded. 
An  amnesty  was  also  offered  to  all  who  should 
lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Alas  !  the  Poles  have  never  known  the  day  of  their 
visitation.  The  offer  virtually  amounted  to  local 
independence  under  the  suzerainty  of  Prussia.  The 
German  element  in  the  Duchy  presented  a  difficulty. 
Not  unnaturally  they  objected  to  the  prospect  of 
being  placed  under  the  power  of  the  Poles,  and 
wished  to  remain  under  the  Prussian  Constitution. 
The  solution  of  this  Home  Rule  problem  proposed 
by  the  authorities  at  Berlin  was,  that  where  the 
Germans  were  in  a  majority,  they  might  by  a  vote 
exclude  themselves  from  the  Polish  administration. 
This  offer  was  not  favourably  received  by  the  Poles. 
Meanwhile,  a  dreadful  state  of  civil  war  broke 
out  in  the  country  districts  around  Posen.  The 
Polish  peasantry  rose  against  their  German  and 
Jewish  neighbours,  and  the  most  terrible  scenes 
were  enacted.  Posen  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  : 
only  three  gates  were  opened  during  daylight  ; 
trade  in  scythes  and  arms  was  prohibited.  The 
fighting  took  place  in  the  country  round  about,  and 
at  Buk  and  Wreschen  specially  revolting  outrages 
took  place.  It  was  not  war,  it  was  simply  massacre. 
A  peasant  would  come  tearing  along  the  road  on 
horseback  at  a  mad  gallop,  shouting  to  the  people, 

'*  They  are  murdering  at !  "   and  then  gallop 

off.  In  a  moment  all  hands  would  leave  their  work 
and  be  off  on  horseback  or  in  carts  for  the  place 
named  to  join  in  the  fray.  And  a  great  deal  of 
the  murdering  was  done  in  the  name  of  religion,. 
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In  Poland,  patriotism  and  religion,  or  rather 
Roman  Catholicism,  or,  as  it  appears  to  many,  still 
more  really  Roman  sectarianism,  are  inextricably 
woven  together,  and  anything  else,  be  it  German 
Protestantism,  Russian  Orthodoxy,  or  Hebrew 
Mosaism,  is  considered  in  the  popular  estimation 
as  synonymous  with  the  most  appalling  apostasy 
conceivable.  The  Prussians  and  Jews  were  re- 
garded as  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  that  was 
considered  sufficient  excuse  by  the  ignorant  Polish 
peasants  for  any  outrage.  It  was  not  a  revolution, 
but  an  outbreak  of  anarchy.  Fortunately  it  soon 
exhausted  itself.  After  one  or  two  encounters 
with  the  Prussian  army  the  movement  collapsed, 
the  peasants  were  disarmed,  and  peace  was  restored. 

But  the  reorganization  of  the  Duchy  was  a 
slow  and  difficult  work.  '*  The  great  and  insur- 
mountable obstacle,*'  wrote  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
*'  is  the  refusal  of  all  those  Poles  who  are  in 
anywise  qualified  to  take  office.  The  Presidency 
of  the  Duchy  has  repeatedly  been  offered  to 
Drs.  Kraszewski  and  Potworski,  but  they  have  both 
refused  to  accept  it.*'  The  Poles  lost  their  oppor- 
tunity— perhaps  it  was  not  worth  very  much — but 
such  as  it  was  it  never  came  back  to  them,  and 
Prussian  bureaucracy  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  the 
Polish  provinces  with  crushing  weight. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE    LAST    REVOLT— 1863 

The  last  revolt  of  the  Poles  took  place  now  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  therefore  beginning 
to  be  possible  to  look  back  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
history,  for  which  the  present  generation  is  free 
from  responsibility.  Those  actors  in  the  tragic 
drama  who  still  survive  were  but  youths  during 
those  fateful  days,  and  those  who  directed  the 
operations  on  either  side  have  long  since  passed 
away.  If  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Poles  are 
as  yet  able  to  forgive  and  forget  their  sufferings, 
the  Russians  are  surely  justified  in  regarding  the 
excesses  of  the  time  as  the  French  regard  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  the  story  of  the  insurrection  of  1863  is  recalled 
here. 

The  first  act  in  the  tragedy  took  place  in  Warsaw 
on  the  25th  February,  1861,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Grochow,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  connection  with  the  insur- 
rection of  1830.  To  celebrate  the  occasion,  the 
Poles  held  a  solemn  church  service,  and  organized 
a  torchlight  procession  in  Warsaw.  The  Old 
Market  was  the  appointed  meeting-place,  and  the 

citizens  were  invited  to  assemble  there  at  half -past 
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six  o'clock  in  the  evening'.  By  five  o'clock  not 
only  was  the  square  crowded,  but  all  the  adjacent 
streets  were  thronged  by  an  immense  multitude. 
As  the  darkness  deepened  the  crowd  increased,  and 
the  circulation,  difficult  at  first  in  the  badly  lit 
streets,  latterly  became  impossible.  Meanwhile,  the 
leaders  of  the  demonstration  were  attending  a  ser- 
vice in  the  Paulines  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  adjacent  street.  At  half -past  seven  o'clock 
the  procession  issued  forth  from  the  church,  and 
advanced  to  the  Old  Market.  It  was  headed  by 
some  one  carrying  aloft  the  Polish  flag — a  white 
eagle  on  a  red  ground— and  all  around  was  a  body- 
guard of  young  students  with  flaming  torches.  As 
the  cortege  entered  the  market-place  in  the  foggy, 
torchlit  mirk,  the  multitude  caught  sight  of  the 
white  eagle,  and  a  great  wave  of  emotion  seized 
every  one,  tears  were  shed,  and  a  loud,  heart-stir- 
ring shout  rent  the  air.  Then  with  one  accoi'd 
every  one  knelt  down,  and  thirty  thousand  voices 
poured  forth  the  national  hymn. 

The  great  procession  was  then  ready  to  proceed. 
The  route  chosen  was  by  the  narrow  street  past 
the  cathedral,  on  to  the  royal  castle,  and  thence  up 
the  Krakowski  Street.  But  mounted  police  com- 
manded the  exit  from  the  Old  Market,  and  as  the 
cortege  advanced  it  found  the  way  barred.  A 
tumult  ensued.  The  police  used  their  sabres,  and 
those  attacked  defended  themselves  with  torches 
and  flag-poles.  Within  an  hour  the  market-place 
had  been  cleared — but  it  had  cost  eight  lives  besides 
many  wounded. 

Two    days   later,    27  th    February,    a    day    to    be 
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remembered,  the  funerals  of  the  victims  took  place, 
and  these  occasioned  a  further  deplorable  coHision 
with  the  poHce,  which  resulted  in  still  more  needless 
bloodshed.  The  whole  population  of  Warsaw  had 
turned  out,  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  to 
attend  the  various  funerals.  One  funeral  proces- 
sion coming  along  the  Krakowski  Street,  met 
another  procession  emerging  from  St.  Anne's  » 
Church.  For  some  inscrutable  reason,  or  for ^ 
none  at  all,  a  company  of  Cossacks  thought  it 
necessary  to  prevent  the  two  processions  from  join- 
ing. The  funeral  parties  were  in  no  mood  to  be 
turned  back  from  their  sacred  errand.  Words  being 
of  no  avail,  the  Cossacks  used  their  nahaiki— 
that  is,  a  whip  composed  of  a  handle  with  a  piece 
of  cane  suspended  from  it,  like  a  small  threshing 
flail.  The  priests  bearing  sacred  banners,  who 
headed  the  procession,  were  cruelly  lashed,  and  in 
the  tumult  the  cross  was  broken.  Cossacks  made 
for  the  church,  and  entered  it  on  horseback.  All 
this  greatly  infuriated  the  crowd,  who  began  to 
pelt  the  soldiers  with  stones.  The  Cossacks  then 
formed  into  line,  and  fired  a  volley  of  blank  into 
the  crowd.  The  warning  was  unheeded  by  the 
excited  throng.  Another  volley,  this  time  with  ball, 
was  fired  and  several  fell  dead  and  wounded.  The 
crowd  rushed  forward,  and  dipped  their  handker- 
chiefs in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Five  bodies 
were  carried  into  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  where  they 
were  photographed,  and  the  photographs  were 
widely  circulated  all  over  Europe,  and  created  a 
most  painful  impression.  The  bodies  were  then 
placed  on  stretchers,  and  paraded  through  the  town. 
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The  authorities  were  now  evidently  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  not  a  little  ashamed  of  their  culpable 
bungling.  Moreover  in  consequence  of  the  events 
of  that  day,  they  had  to  look  forward  to  another 
day  of  funerals,  when  popular  sympathy  with  the 
victims,  already  universal,  would  be  tuned  to  an 
even  higher  pitch  of  excitement.  At  this  juncture 
the  Poles  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  authorities  in 
their  dilemma.  A  committee  of  citizens  offered 
to  guarantee  public  order,  if  only  the  police  and 
soldiers  were  confined  to  barracks.  The  authorities 
agreed.  When  the  day  came  a  crowd  estimated  at 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  followed  the  funerals. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  confessions,  including 
the  Jewish  Rabbis,  walked  in  the  procession.  Not 
a  soldier  or  a  policeman  was  to  be  seen,  and  perfect 
order  was  maintained  by  a  body  of  special  citizen 
constables . 

As  long  as  the  force  of  special  constables  was 
maintained,  admirable  order  reigned  in  the  city. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  disbanded,  popular  dis- 
content again  manifested  itself.  One  form  in  which 
it  showed  itself  was  in  the  populace  assembling 
in  religious  processions,  and  in  attending  services 
in  the  churches,  in  memory  of  the  victims  of  the 
massacres,  and  on  these  occasions  the  national 
hymn  was  sung  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm .  The 
Government  prohibited  the  singing  of  patriotic 
hymns  in  churches  ;  but  how  was  the  order  to  be 
enforced?  The  clergy  declared  themselves  power- 
less. At  the  end  of  a  service,  or  even  during  a 
momentary  pause,  some  one  would  start  the  hymn, 
and  then  the  whole  congregation  joined  in.     It  is 
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conceivable  that  if  the  clergy  had  been  so  disposed, 
they  might  have  found  ways  and  means  to  restore 
silence.  They  had  not,  however,  to  deal  with  a 
handful  of  hysterical  women,  but  with  a  movement 
in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  united 
body  and  soul.  The  secret  police  entered  the 
churches,  and  sometimes,  approaching  from  behind, 
would  mark  any  one  singing  with  more  than  usual 
fervour  with  a  cross  on  the  back.  Any  one  so 
marked  was  arrested  immediately  on  leaving  the 
church . 

This  hymn  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
insurrection,  and  so  fully  embodied  national  senti- 
ment of  that  time,  that  it  will  be  well  to  recall  it 
here.  The  following  translation  of  it  is  taken  from 
Sutherland  Edwards'  "  Polish  Captivity." 

I 

O  Lord,  who  for  so  many  centuries  didst  surround  Poland  with 
the  magnificence  of  power  and  glory,  who  didst  cover  her  with  the 
shield  of  Thy  protection  when  our  armies  overcame  the  enemy  : 

At  Thy  altar  we  raise  our  prayer  : 

Deign  to  restore  us,  O  Lord, 

Our  free  country  ! 

II 

O  Lord,  who  hast  been  touched  by  the  woes  of  our  injured  land, 
and  hast  guided  the  martyrs  of  our  sacred  cause,  who  hast  granted 
to  us,  among  many  other  nations,  the  standard  of  courage,  of 
unblemished  honour  : 

At  Thy  altar,  &c. 

HI 

Thou   whose   eternally  just   hand   crushed   the   empty  pride  or 
the  powerful  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  the  enemy  vilely  murdering 
and  oppressing,  breathe  hope  into  every  Polish  breast ! 
At  Thy  altar,  &c. 
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IV 

May  the  Cross  which  has  been  insulted  in  the  hands  of  Thy 
ministers  give  us  constant  strength  under  our  sufferings  !  May 
it  inspire  us  in  the  day  of  battle  with  faith  that  above  us  soars 
the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer ! 

At  Thy  altar,  &c. 

V 

In  the  name  of  His  commandments  we  all  unite  as  brothers. 
Hasten,  O  Lord,  the  moment  of  insurrection !     Bless  with  liberty 
those  who  now  mourn  in  slavery ! 
At  Thy  altar,  &c. 

VI 

Give  back  to  our  Poland  her  ancient  splendour !  Look  upon 
our  fields  soaked  with  blood  !  When  shall  peace  and  happiness 
blossom  among  us  ?     God  of  wrath,  cease  to  punish  us  ! 

At  Thy  altar  we  raise  our  prayer: 

Deign  to  restore  us,  O  Lord, 

Our  free  country ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Government  objected 
to  the  singing  of  this  hymn.  Sedition  is  not  the 
less  sedition  because  it  is  propagated  under  the 
cloak  of  religion,  but  it  adds  enormously  to  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  it.  By  these  services  and 
processions  public  resentment  was  kept  alive  and 
passion  was  further  inflamed. 

But  the  authorities  had  given  much  cause  for 
dissatisfaction,  and  had  provoked  a  feeling  of 
resentment.  The  Committee  which  had  maintained 
such  exemplary  order  with  the  approval  of  the 
authorities,  now  found  their  action  denounced  as 
illegal,  and  they  themselves  were  arrested,  sent  to 
prison,  and  conveyed  to  fortresses  or  to  Siberia. 
Another  Committee  authorized  to  collect  subscrip- 
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tions,  and  to  erect  a  monument  to  mark  the  grave 
of  the  victims  of  the  shooting  on  27th  February, 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the  fund  was 
seized,  the  erection  of  the  monument  forbidden, 
the  graves  levelled,  and  some  who  were  found  pray- 
ing by  them  were  sent  to  Orenburg.  These  matters 
were  reported  in  the  leading  Polish  newspaper— 
the  Czas  of  Cracow. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the  suppression 
of  the  Agricultural  Society.  This  Society  had  been 
founded  by  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski,  a  man  of 
liberal  ideas  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  animated  by  the  desire  to  help 
his  country  in  a  practical  manner.  It  had  a 
membership  of  four  thousand  to  five  thousand, 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  had 
just  adopted  a  scheme  to  give  their  serfs,  who  were 
nominally  liberated  in  1807,  their  land  in  freehold. 
This  action  brought  down  upon  them  the  heavy 
hand  of  Russian  officialdom,  and  the  Society  was 
dissolved. 

Two  days  later,  on  8th  April,  matters  came  to 
a  crisis.  It  was  a  Roman  Catholic  holiday  and, 
as  customary,  all  shops  and  factories  were  closed, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  city  turned  out  in 
the  streets.  As  the  afternoon  advanced,  a  general 
movement  set  in  towards  the  royal  Castle,  and  the 
Sigismund  Square  became  blocked  with  a  compact 
mass  of  men,  women,  and  children.  They  were 
there,  not  to  create  a  riot  but  to  demonstrate  in  a 
peaceful  manner  their  desire  for  political  rights 
which  had  been  denied.  No  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  prevent  them  from  assembling  in  the 
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square.  The  authorities  had,  however,  resolved 
that  if  a  crowd  should  collect  in  front  of  the  Castle, 
it  would  be  dispersed,  by  force  if  necessary.  About 
seven  o'clock  up  went  three  signal  rockets,  and 
three  guns  were  fired.  Squadrons  and  detachments 
of  cavalry  and  Cossacks  came  rushing  through  the 
streets  to  their  appointed  stations.  Every  open 
space  and  commanding  position  was  occupied.  The 
Times  correspondent,  reporting  what  took  place, 
wrote  :— 

*'  The  crowd  had  collected  in  very  large  numbers, 
and  a  drummer  was  sent  among  them  to  bid  them, 
by  beat  of  the  drum,  to  disperse .  This  was  repeated 
three  times,  but  without  effect.  Indeed,  how  should 
it  have  been  otherwise,  for  many  had  that  morning 
received  the  last  Sacrament  and  were  prepared  to 
die?  The  Marquis  of  Wielopolski's  carriage  ap- 
peared amid  the  crowd  at  this  point,  on  its  way 
to  the  Castle.  It  was  instantly  assailed  with  stones, 
and  those  within  it— the  son  of  the  Marquis,  M. 
Enoch,  and  a  doctor  named  Chelubinski— more  or 
less  hurt. 

"  The  order  was  then  given  to  some  squadrons 
of  mounted  gendarmes  and  Cossacks  to  charge  with 
drawn  sabres .  This  they  did,  wounding  many  ; 
but  still  the  crowd  would  not  move.  Then  went 
forth  the  word  of  command  to  the  infantry  to  fire. 
The  scene,  I  am  told,  had  something  of  the  sublime 
in  it.  Men  and  women  stood  up  before  the  levelled 
muskets  and  repeated  the  order  '  Fire  ! '  Mothers 
held  up  their  babes  and  re-echoed  the  cry  *  Fire  ! ' 
The  disregard  of  death  was  something  awful .  Then 
came  three  crashing  volleys  in  quick  succession. 
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**  The  accurate  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  known.  The  Viceroy,  in 
an  official  statement  published  in  some  of  the  papers 
next  day,  acknowledges  that  ten  were  killed  and 
1 08  wounded;  but  the  number  was  much,  much 
greater.  The  corpses  were  at  once  seized,  and 
many  wounded  also,  and  dragged  within  the  court 
of  the  Castle.  The  crowd,  running'  for  shelter  into 
the  nearest  streets,  was  met  by  other  bodies  of 
troops  and  attacked.  At  one  point  they  were 
hemmed  in  between  two  masses  and,  falling  on 
their  knees,  commenced  singing  a  hymn.  Even 
in  this  posture  shots  were  fired  among  them.  In 
the  exasperation  of  the  moment  two  soldiers  were 
killed,  and  several  seriously  wounded.    .    .    . 

**  Little  by  little,  the  crowd  dispersed  and  the 
streets  were  cleared  by  mounted  patrols  of  Cossacks, 
with  their  lances  all  in  rest.  Meanwhile,  in  answer 
to  the  signals,  regiment  after  regiment  of  infantry 
had  been  marched  into  the  town,  and  now  occupied 
all  the  squares  and  open  spaces  under  arms. 
Night  closed  in  upon  a  city  held  by  a  hostile 
army,  not  protected  by  its  own  peaceful  civil 
government.  Such  were  the  events  of  Monday, 
8th  April. 

"  During  the  night  bodies  of  police,  supported 
by  troops,  went  through  the  town  to  all  houses 
where  it  was  supposed  there  were  any  dead  or 
wounded,  and  removed  them  to  the  Citadel.  Weep- 
ing women  were  thus  deprived  of  the  only  solace 
left  to  them,  that  of  tending  their  sick  or  bearing 
their  dead  to  the  burial .  I  say  nothing  of  the  dead, 
but  that  the  wounded  should  have  thus  been  re- 
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moved  from  the  custody  and  care  of  their  relatives 
I  say  was  inhuman." 

The  removal  of  the  dead  and  wounded  in  the 
manner  described  seems  perfectly  incredible,  but 
one  is  astounded  to  find  it  confirmed  in  a  subsequent 
dispatch.  According  to  a  carefully  prepared  list, 
those  killed  and  those  who  died  of  wounds  num- 
bered thirty -nine.  The  wounded  were  estimated 
at  several  hundreds.  Eye-witnesses  described  the 
scene  inside  the  courtyard  of  the  Castle  where,  after 
the  firing,  the  dead  and  wounded  were  ruthlessly 
dragged  in— men  and  women,  dead  and  dying— as 
something  appalling. 

One  result  of  these  massacres  was  that  the  whole 
population,  having  dressed  in  mourning  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  the  victims,  refused  to  put  it 
off  again  until  their  national  grievances  were  re- 
dressed. April  passed  into  May,  but  with  the 
summer  there  came  no  light  attire  in  the  streets 
and  parks— all  was  black  and  depressing.  The  sole 
ornaments  worn  by  ladies  were  crucifixes,  and  black 
brooches  inscribed  with  the  fatal  date,  27th 
February.  The  aspect  of  the  city  was  melan- 
choly in  the  extreme  with  every  one  going  about 
in  deep  mourning  ;  and  mourning  in  the  'sixties, 
be  it  remembered,  was  much  more  pronounced  than 
it  is  to-day.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  through- 
out Poland  for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  only 
brought  to  an  end  when  the  Government  put  it 
down  with  a  high  hand.  In  Warsaw  a  fine  of  10 
roubles,  or  in  default  imprisonment  till  paid,  was 
imposed.  Ladies  driving  in  carriages  were  fined 
100  roubles,  but  if  in  a  cab  they  were  let  off  with 
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15  roubles,  and  the  cab -owner  was  also  fined  10 
roubles  for  every  lady  in  his  cab  who  was  in  mourn- 
ing. This  order  was  enforced  with  great  severity. 
Upwards  of  40  ladies  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Citadel,  and  it  was  reported  that  poor  women  who 
were  unable  to  comply  with  the  order  were  beaten 
with  rods.  It  may  be  imagined  what  the  state 
of  affairs  was,  when  the  National  (Revolutionary) 
Government  felt  compelled  to  advise  ladies  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  to  cease  wearing  mourn- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  exposure  to  indignities. 

After  the  events  in  the  early  part  of  1861  just 
related,  earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  moder- 
ates of  both  sides  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  The  Tzar  Alexander  II  showed  him- 
self anxious  to  conciliate  the  Poles,  and  appointed 
Prince  Wielopolski  to  be  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  restored  the  Polish  language  as  the  official 
lang'uage  of  the  kingdom.  He  also  created  a 
Council  of  State  for  the  kingdom,  elective  councils 
for  each  government,  and  municipal  councils  for 
Warsaw  and  other  large  cities.  The  Tzar  also 
warned  the  Poles  that  they  must  not  indulge  in 
"dreams."  Unfortunately,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  *'  dreams  "  were  more  attractive  to  the  extreme 
party  than  the  practical  politics  of  the  moderates, 
and  the  extremists  were  once  again  to  drive  Poland 
to  disaster. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the 
Viceroy,  Count  Liiders,  in  the  Saxon  Gardens. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  recalled,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  Tzar  and  nephew 
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of  the  Grand  Duke  of  the  same  name  who  figured 
in  the  insurrection  of  1831,  became  Viceroy,  and 
two  attempts  were  also  made  on  his  Hfle.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  ask  Count  Zamoyski  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  PoHsh  claims.  In  reply  an 
address  was  presented  in  which  the  reunion  of 
Lithuania  and  other  Polish  provinces  with  the 
"kingdom"  of  Poland  was  demanded.  The 
Government  regarded  this  claim  in  a  serious 
light,  as  being  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  the 
cession  of  Russian,  and  not  Polish,  provinces,  and 
therefore  impossible  to  consider  for  a  moment.  It 
emphasized  its  view  of  the  nature  of  the  claim  by 
arresting  the  Count,  and  sending  him  to  Petro- 
grad,  and  then  forbidding  him  to  return  to  Poland. 
This  action  did  not  tend  to  pacify  the  extremist 
or  *'  reds,"  or  to  encourage  the  moderates  or 
"  whites." 

At  the  beginning  of  1863  the  Government  pre- 
cipitated matters  by  a  drastic  measure.  On  the 
night  of  the  i  5th  of  January  the  police  m'ade  a  raid, 
and  arrested  in  their  beds  about  two  thousand  men 
whom  they  regarded  as  obnoxious,  with  a  view  to 
drafting  them  into  the  army  and  sending  away  to 
remote  parts  of  Russia.  Many  others,  taking  alarm, 
fled  into  the  country,  where,  meeting  with  much 
sympathy  and  support,  they  formed  themselves  into 
armed  bands.  These  bands  stamped  their  character 
upon  the  insurrection.  Never  was  there  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  army.  The  insurgents  waged 
a  guerilla  war,  which  all  the  might  of  Russia  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  were  no 
great   battles,    the   whole   country  was   friendly  to 
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the    insurgents,    and    their    bands    appeared    and 
disappeared  in  the  most  elusive  manner. 

There  was  not  much  love  lost  between  Austria 
and  Russia  at  this  time,  and  although  the  conven- 
tionalities of  neutrality  were  observed  in  a  manner, 
the  Poles  found  no  unnecessary  difficulties  put  in 
their  way  of  getting  supplies  of  men  and  material 
across  the  frontier.  Lemberg  and  Cracow  both 
proved  of  great  value  for  collecting  supplies  and 
in  organizing  expeditions.  In  Prussia  it  was 
different.  Russia  and  Prussia  were  united  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Poles  by  treaty,  and  so  when  the 
Russian  troops  on  one  occasion  were  forced  by  the 
Poles  across  the  frontier,  they  were  not  disarmed, 
but  were  provided  with  accommodation  and  after- 
wards escorted  back  by  a  safe  route.  On  the  other 
hand,  when,  on  another  occasion,  some  Poles,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Russian  troops,  sought  refuge  in 
Prussia,  they  were  refused  an  asylum  and  were 
handed  over  to  their  enemy.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  created  intense  indignation 
throughout  Europe.  The  Times  said  it  was  "  an 
odious  crime." 

The  insurrectionary  movement  spread  through- 
out the  "  kingdom  "  and  Lithuania,  but  there  was 
no  rising  in  Warsaw  or  the  large  towns.  Neverthe- 
less silently,  invisibly,  and  with  extraordinary 
secrecy,  a  Government  was  formed,  directed  by  a 
Council  of  five.  Who  they  were,  or  where  they 
met,  or  who  did  their  printing,  nobody  knew.  They 
issued  proclamations,  which  were  readily  obeyed, 
and  they  imposed  taxes  which  were  promptly 
paid.      The   Government  used  the  knout  unmerci- 
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fully  to  extract  information,  but  in  vain.  The  Secret 
Committee,  as  the  revolutionary  Government  was 
called,  was  playing  a  desperate  game,  and  the 
Russian  Government  was  fighting  for  its  life.  Both 
sides  employed  spies,  and  consequently  were  in 
danger  of  treachery.  The  Russians  had  at  their 
back  the  Citadel,  which  proved  to  be  a  grim 
Bastille,  and  the  Secret  Committee  had  a  band  of 
assassins,  called  "  Stiletchiki,"  who  executed  ven- 
geance on  any  who  came  under  their  displeasure. 
Warsaw,  and  indeed  all  Poland,  lived  in  a  reign  of 
terror  during  this  period. 

One  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  Stiletchiki 
was  the  assassination  of  the  Jewish  spy  Hermani. 
He  had  been  suspected  of  treachery  and  of  being 
in  the  pay  of  the  Russians.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  secret  emissaries  of  the 
Poles  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  dwelling 
of  the  Governor -General  during  his  absence,  and  by 
means  of  false  keys  gained  access  to  his  papers. 
Proof  was  found  of  Hermani 's  guilt,  and  his  death 
was  decreed.  In  broad  daylight  five  Stiletchiki 
entered  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  and  encountering 
Hermani  on  the  staircase,  stabbed  and  killed  him 
there  and  then.  The  authorities  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  hotel,  but  could  never  discover 
who  were  the  assassins. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  Count  Wielopolski  left 
Warsaw  in  despair,  and  General  Berg  was  appointed 
Dictator.  He  soon  made  his  presence  felt,  and 
was  marked  down  by  the  Secret  Committee.  On 
the  1 9th  of  September,  as  the  General,  accompanied 
by  a  small  escort,  was  driving  past  the  Zamoyski 
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Palace,  a  shot  was  fired  and  a  bomb  was  hurled  at 
him.  He  escaped  unhurt,  though  a  bullet  went 
through  his  overcoat ;  but  a  Circassian  servant  in 
attendance  was  killed.  Whether  the  shot  and  bomb 
came  from  the  palace  or  from  the  pavement  is  a 
disputed  point,  but  the  authorities  declared  that  they 
came  from  the  palace.  In  any  case,  the  perpetrator 
of  the  misdeed  was  never  discovered.  All  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  palace  and  adjoining  house,  two 
very  extensive  buildings,  were  arrested  and  carried 
off  to  the  Citadel,  and  one  of  Count  Zamoyski's 
sons,  and  Prince  Lubominski,  President  of  the 
Warsaw  Benevolent  Society,  were  put  in  chains. 
Count  Zamoyski,  the  owner  of  the  palace,  was  living 
in  exile  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  Russians  from  visiting  their 
wrath  upon  him  in  his  absence.  Both  the  palace 
and  the  house  were  declared  confiscated,  and  given 
over  to  the  troops  to  pillage  and  sack.  All  the 
contents,  including  much  costly  furniture  which 
could  not  be  readily  carried  away,  were  thrown  out 
of  the  windows  and  a  great  bonfire  made  of  them  in 
the  courtyard.  The  sacking  lasted  from  six  to 
ten  o'clock  p.m.  Amongst  the  articles  sacrificed 
was  Chopin's  piano,  which  belonged  to  his  sister, 
who  had  an  apartment  in  the  house  ;  it  was  thrown 
from  the  window  and  piled  on  the  bonfire.  The 
value  of  the  two  buildings  and  their  contents  was 
estimated  at  £200,000. 

One  of  the  most  learned  Orientalists  of  the  day, 
Professor  Kowalewski,  suffered  a  specially  grievous 
loss  at  the  hands  of  these  vandals,  which  is  worth 
recalling  for  the  light  it  shows  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
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life  in  Poland  at  this  time.  The  story  of  his  loss  is 
the  story  of  his  life.  When  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vilna  he  was  arrested  along  with  his  friend 
and  fellow-student  the  poet  Mickiewicz,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  charged  with  belonging  to  a  society 
formed  by  the  students  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Polish  language  and  literature.  Mickiewicz  was 
banished  to  the  Crimea,  and  Kowalewski  to  the 
extreme  east  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Instead 
of  being  discouraged  and  becoming  demoralized,  he 
pluckily  made  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  set 
to  work  at  the  study  of  Siberian  languages.  He 
thus  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and 
was  entrusted  by  them  with  a  mission  to  China. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Kazan,  far  to  the  east  of  Moscow, 
where  Oriental  languages  are  specially  studied. 
Finally,  after  thirty-five  years'  exile,  Kowalewski 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Warsaw.  He  found  a 
home  in  the  Zamoyski  Palace,  and  here  he  had 
stored  his  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, and  his  library  of  some  six  thousand 
volumes,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  self-denial  and 
labour.  All  these  treasures  perished  in  this  orgy 
of  destruction. 

The  criminal  misdeed  of  the  individual  who  threw 
the  bomb  at  the  Viceroy  spread  dismay  in  Warsaw. 
The  revolutionary  committee  proclaimed  boldly  that 
the  foul  deed  had  been  done  by  its  orders.  No 
one  felt  safe,  as  any  foolish  action  might  bring 
disaster  on  a  household.  Every  house  and  building 
was  searched  for  arms  and  incriminating  evidence. 
The    Church    of    the    Holy    Cross,    adjoining    the 
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Zamoyski  Palace,  was  ransacked,  and  even  coffins 
were  broken  open.  A  workman  found  with  some 
suspicious-looking  metal  cylinders  in  his  pocket, 
was  taken  to  the  ironworks  where  he  was  employed 
and  shot  before  his  fellow-workers.  Such  were 
some  of  the  features  of  the  panic  that  prevailed 
after  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Viceroy. 

On  the  1st  of  October  General  Berg  gave  a  stern 
object-lesson  to  Warsaw.  Ten  Stiletchiki  were 
ordered  to  be  shot,  two  in  each  of  five  different 
public  squares  in  the  city.  The  scenes  enacted 
on  this  occasion  were  of  the  most  painful  descrip- 
tion. This  was  particularly  so  in  the  Plac  Bankowy, 
in  front  of  the  State  Bank.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  square  was  thronged  with  an  expectant 
crowd,  all  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning.  A 
battalion  of  infantry  approached,  and  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines.  Some  wooden  boards  were  then 
erected,  and  a  tall  youth,  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  placed  against  them.  His  eyes  were  blind- 
folded, and  the  firing-party  took  up  their  position. 
Then  a  still  greater  ordeal  awaited  this  misguided 
youth.  He  was  offered  a  free  pardon  if  he  would 
only  divulge  the  names  of  his  accomplices .  He  had 
already  refused  this  information.  With  death 
staring  him  in  the  face  he  had  still  strength  left 
to  dare  to  say  *'  No  !  "  The  noble  youth,  with  his 
life  yet  before  him,  preferred  death  to  dishonour.  It 
was  a  hard  choice,  but  it  was  made  manfully.  Nor 
was  he  alone  in  this  final  ordeal ;  all  his  comrades 
on  that  fatal  morning  returned  a  similar  answer. 
The  order  was  given  to  fire,  and  five  shots  rang  out. 
Our  young  hero  was  merely  wounded  in  the  leg  and 
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in  the  neck,  while  three  shots  absolutely  missed 
him.  The  order  was  given  to  reload.  A  second 
volley  was  fired,  and  the  lad  sank  to  the  ground, 
his  brave  young  heart  pierced  with  bullets.  A 
groan,  wrote  an  onlooker,  not  loud  but  great  and 
deep,  went  up  to  Heaven  from  the  weeping  crowd. 
Perfect  strangers,  broken-hearted  in  one  common 
sorrow  at  the  pitiful  scene  they  had  just  witnessed, 
clasped  each  other  by  the  hand  and  embraced,  and 
then  with  one  accord  they  moved  to  the  various 
churches. 

The  insurrection  dragged  on  its  disastrous  course 
throughout  1863,  ^^^  ended  through  sheer  exhaus- 
tion in  May  of  the  following  year.  There  had  been 
marvellous  bravery  and  heroism  displayed.  The 
sufferings  endured  were  the  amazement  of  Europe, 
but  they  were  all  of  no  avail.  Without  any  great 
victories  on  the  one  side,  or  defeats  on  the  other,  the 
insurrection  drew  to  a  close  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Russia,  administered  with  merciless 
severity  by  General  Berg  in  Warsaw  and  by  General 
Muraviev  in  Vilna.  Terrible  retribution  followed, 
similar  to  what  took  place  after  the  previous  insur- 
rection. Executions  by  shooting  and  hanging  were 
carried  out  on  a  great  scale.  Estates  were  confis- 
cated on  the  slightest  pretext.  The  Poles  were  at 
the  mercy  of  any  reckless  and  ill-disposed  accuser. 
Some  fifty  thousand  persons  were  exiled  to  Siberia, 
and  thousands  more  were  imprisoned  in  fortresses 
in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  very  name  of  Poland 
was  erased,  and  the  '*  kingdom "  became  the 
"  Provinces  of  the  Vistula."  The  Polish  language 
was    banished    from    the    schools,    and    from    the 
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University  of  Warsaw.     No  effort  was   spared  to 
crush  and   obliterate  Polish  nationality. 

At  immense,  inestimable  cost,  the  Poles  learned 
how  not  to  preserve  their  nationality,  a  thing  dearer 
to  them,  as  they  showed,  than  life  itself. 


CHAPTER    VII 

POLAND   BEFORE  THE  WAR 

In  many  respects  Poland  is  better  off  to-day  ^  than 
ever  she  was  when  her  kings  reigned  in  Cracow 
or  Warsaw.  Never  before  have  her  people  been 
so  numerous  or  so  prosperous.  The  peasants  enjoy 
security,  liberty,  and  education  in  a  measure  such 
as  they  never  before  experienced.  In  the  towns 
the  citizens  have  advanced  with  the  times,  and  have 
attained  a  high  standard  of  culture.  Her  nobles 
are  earnestly  seeking  to  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities as  they  never  did  in  former  times.  The 
Polish  cities  and  country  districts  alike  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  are  pulsating  with  renewed 
life  and  energy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  after 
having  had  her  name  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
Europe  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  Poland 
finds  herself  with  a  population  of  somewhere 
about  twenty  millions.  This  is  the  generally 
accepted  estimate,  but  no  materials  exist  for  arriv- 
ing at  an  exact  figure.  In  Austria,  the  Poles  are 
stated  to  number  4,967,000;  and  in  Prussia, 
3,294,000.     In  Russia,  the  last  census  was  taken 

^  This  chapter  was  written  before  the  War.     Poland  to-day,  alas  ! 
presents  a  far  different  picture. 
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in  1897,  but  no  statistics  exist  of  the  different 
nationalities  in  the  Annexed  Provinces.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  amounted  to  12,467,000  in  the  year  191 1. 
From  this  figure  has  to  be  deducted  1,267,000 
Jews,  407,000  Germans,  and  an  allowance  for 
various  other  nationalities  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Poles  in  the  Annexed  Provinces  have  to  be 
added.  We  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we 
say  that  there  are  about  three  million  Poles  in 
Prussia,  five  millions  in  Austria,  and  twelve  millions 
in  Russia.  Apart  from  the  Poles  in  Poland,  there 
are  Poles  scattered  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  nearly  four  millions,  which, 
however,  include  Polish  Jews,  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  more 
Poles  in  Chicago  than  in  Cracow.  There  are  also 
numbers  of  Poles  in  the  South  American  Republics. 
The  Polish  miner  has  in  recent  years  become  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  coalfields  of  Scotland. 

If  it  was  ever  thought  that  the  dismemberment 
of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland  would  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  absorption  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  Poles,  that  thought  has  been 
negatived  with  a  completeness  that  none  could  have 
foreseen.  Any  grounds  which  existed  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  entertaining  such 
expectations  have  gradually  grown  more  slender 
as  the  years  have  rolled  on,  and  now  one  searches 
in  vain  to  discover  any  grounds  for  anticipating 
the  disappearance  of  the  Poles.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  educa- 
tion  indicates   that  with  wise  leadership  they  are 
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destined  to  fill  a  more  important  role  in  the  future 
than  they  have  done  since  the  partition  of  their 
country.  A  mass  of  twenty  millions  of  Poles  can- 
not be  denationalized.  Three  of  the  greatest 
Powers  in  Europe  have  tried  their  best  for  more 
than  a  century  to  assimilate  the  Poles,  and  the  result 
is  absolute  failure.  There  are  far  more  Poles  to-day 
than  when  they  began.  Sisyphus  himself  had  not 
a  more  thankless  task. 

The  Poles  just  about  equal  in  number  the 
Spaniards  in  Spain,  and  an  attempt  to  denationalize 
them  would  not  be  more  hopeful — or  more  hopeless. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  there  are  twenty 
millions  of  them  which  renders  the  task  impossible. 
Can  the  prospect  of  denationalizing  any  of  the 
smaller  nations  be  regarded  as  more  promising? 
It  is  surely  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Dutch, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes,  or  Portuguese  ceasing 
to  become  what  birth,  temperament,  speech,  and 
home  have  made  them,  and  of  their  adopting 
foreign  ways  and  characteristics. 

Nearer  home  we  have  some  striking  object- 
lessons  of  the  tenacious  character  of  nationality 
in  our  own  United  Kingdom.  The  very  strength  of 
national  sentiment  both  in  the  North  and  South 
of  Ireland  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  civil 
war.  The  border  which  divides  Scotland  from 
England  is  as  clear  and  definite  to-day  as  it  was 
centuries  ago  when  warfare  waged  perpetually.  An 
invisible  barrier  separates  the  Scottish  farmer  from 
his  English  neighbour  in  the  next  parish  by  a  dis- 
tance that  cannot  be  measured.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  homogeneous  mass  of  Britishers  with 
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only  common  interests  and  aspirations,  we  seem 
to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  larger,  greater 
patriotism  of  Empire,  in  narrower  conceptions  based 
on  circumstances  which,  however  important,  have 
now  passed  away.  From  such  facts  as  these  we 
can  realize  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  human 
race,  and  with  what  persistence  it  clings  to  the 
form  of  speech  and  l-eligion,  and  to  the  institu- 
tions which  it  has  acquired  in  the  past  in  spite  of 
present-day  circumstances. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
borders,  the  dividing  line  of  nationality  has  survived 
with  such  remarkable  tenacity  under  circumstances 
of  perfect  freedom  and  mutual  regard,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  find  that  under  adverse  circum- 
stances the  national  patriotism  of  the  Poles  has 
grown  strong  and  vigorous.  It  is  out  of  the  very 
furnace  of  affliction  that  the  refined  gold  of  true 
Polish  patriotism  is  emerging.  The  persecutions 
of  foreign  powers  have  welded  the  Poles  together 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  are  united  to- 
gether as  a  nation  with  a  solidarity  of  purpose^ 
which  they  never  possessed  in  the  days  of  their 
independence.  The  name  of  Poland  has  indeed 
been  wiped  out  from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  we 
search  for  it  in  vain.  Poland  does  not  figure  in 
large  type  in  the  foreign  telegram  columns  of  our 
daily  newspaper.  The  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
do  not  pay  State  visits  to  Cracow  or  Warsaw.  But 
though  invisible  to  the  casual  observer,  there  exists 
to-day  in  the  centre  of  Europe  the  Polish  nation^ 
twenty  millions  strong — a  number  equal  to  the 
combined  populations  of  countries  which  figure  so 
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prominently  in  the  public  eye  as  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  Poland 
is  a  fact,  and  facts  are  stubborn,  as  the  partitioning 
powers  know  full  well. 

The  problem  which  Austria  abandoned  in  despair 
in  1867,  and  which  Prussia  and  Russia  are  still 
strenuously  attempting  to  solve  is  :  how  to  de- 
nationalize this  living,  growing,  obstinate  mass  of 
foreign  population  which  they  have  brought  within 
their  frontiers.  Whether  the  partitioning  powers 
were  altogether  wise  in  annexing  Poland,  is  a 
question  upon  which  a  good  deal  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.  But  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  it 
has  not  proved  to  be  all  gain.  The  difficulties  of 
Prussia  and  Russia  increase  rather  than  diminish 
as  the  Poles  increase  in  numbers,  efficiency,, 
and  in  material  wealth,  for  their  political  grievances 
perpetuate  discontent.  The  loyalty  of  the  Poles 
has  yet  to  be  won. 

I.  In   Prussia. 

To  understand  Poland  in  Prussia  aright,  onet 
must  literally  look  beneath  the  surface,  for  it 
cannot  be  seen  at  all  in  the  ordinary  map  or  atlas. 
Polish  names  of  places  have  been  Germanized  be- 
yond all  recognition,  but  no  one  except  a  Pole  will 
complain  of  this,  for  the  Polish  names  are  mostly 
unpronounceable.  It  was  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
change  Poznan  into  Posen,  but  it  is  a  different 
matter  when  we  come  to  Bydgoszcz  for  Bromberg, 
Gdansk  for  Danzig,  and  Krolewiec  for  Konigs- 
berg.  In  comparison  with  Polish,  the  German 
language    is    limpid    simplicity   itself.      Who    shall 
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blame  our  geographers  if  they  have  fought  shy 
of  Polish  names,  of  which  these  are  but  examples, 
and  have  given  us  German  names  instead? 

The  struggle  between  the  Germans  and  the  Poles 
does  not  merely  date  from  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Its  origin  is  due  to  fundamental  and  mysterious 
racial  incompatibilities  between  Teuton  and  Slav, 
which  have  been  in  operation  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  According  to  the  Polish  historian  Lelevel, 
various  tribes  of  Slavs  occupied  thfe  country  right 
up  to  the  Elbe,  in  the  tenth  century.  As  civili- 
zation developed,  the  Slavs  were  gradually  driven 
back  towards  the  east  by  the  Teutons.  The 
struggle  has  been  a  complicated  one.  The  Teutons 
have  shown  superior  political  acumen  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose,  and  have  gained  on  their 
adversaries  territorially ;  but  the  Slav  has  proved 
to  be  possessed  of  great  powers  of  resistance,  and 
even  of  assimilation  ethnologically.  And  thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  very  cradle  of  Polish 
nationality  is  coloured  Prussian  blue  on  the  map 
of  Europe. 

Prussian  Poland^  as  the  expression  is  usually 
understood,  consists  of  three  provinces.  The 
Duchy  of  Posen  is  the  westernmost,  and  it  extends 
to  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Berlin.  The 
population  is  2,100,000,  two-fifths  of  whom  speak 
Polish  as  their  mother  tongue.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  industry  throughout  the  Polish  provinces, 
but  there  are  also  a  variety  of  trades  carried  on  in 
all  the  larger  towns.  Apart  from  the  city  of 
Posen,  Bromberg  (population,  54,000)  and  Thorn 
(population,    46,000)    are    the   only   towns    in   the 
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province  of  any  considerable  size.  The  other  two 
provinces  are  those  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  which 
border  along  the  Baltic.  Konigsberg  (population, 
245,000),,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dukes  of 
Prussia,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  the  largest 
town  in  all  Prussian  Poland.  The  population  of 
the  province  is  2,064,000,  including  some  400,000 
Protestant  Poles,  who  are  only  to  be  found  in  any 
considerable  numbers  in  this  province.  In  West 
Prussia  (population,  1,703,000),  Danzig  (popu- 
lation, 180,000),  a  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
old  city,  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
name  of  Prussia  printed  right  across  the  north 
of  Germany  in  a  map — the  *'  P  "  somewhere  about 
the  Rhine,  and  the  "  A  "  close  to  Russia — that  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  a  place  so  far  east 
as  Danzig,  in  a  province  called  West  Prussia.  The 
explanation  of  course  is,  that  the  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
the  original  home  of  the  Prussians,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  East  and  West  Prussia. 

Silesia  was  lost  to  Poland  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  although  there  is  a  con- 
siderable Polish  element  in  the  population,  it  is 
not  usually  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Polish  provinces . 

In  Prussia  the  efforts  to  denationalize  the  Poles 
are  being  made  with  characteristic  thoroughness, 
and  with  a  continuity  of  policy  which  is  little  short 
of   marvellous. 

German  policy  in  the  Eastern  Marches  has 
recently  been  expounded  with  much  frankness  by 
Prince  von  Billow  in  his  book,  *'  Imperial  Ger- 
many."      Without    doubt,    some    explanation    was 
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necessary,  when  regard  is  had  to  its  methods  and 
resuhs.  Prince  von  Billow's  apologia  is,  however, 
disappointing.  No  Pole  could  have  penned  a  more 
damning  indictment  of  German  policy  than  has  the 
ex-Imperial  Chancellor.  The  key  of  the  policy  is 
to  be  found  in  two  or  thi-ee  sentences.  '*  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  aims  of  our  policy  in  the  Eastern 
Marches,"  he  writes  with  bland  unctuosity,,  "  than 
a  fight  against  the  Poles  ;  its  object  is  to  protect, 
maintain,  and  strengthen  the  German  nationality 
among  the  Poles ;  consequently  it  is  a  fight  for 
German  nationality."  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  a  fight  against  the  Poles,  though 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fight.  But  against  whom? 
We  get  the  answer  in  another  sentence,  which 
shows  us  the  worth  of  the  Prince's  pious 
disclaimer :  '*  No  consideration  for  the  Polish 
people  must  hinder  us  from  doing  all  we  can  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  German  nationality  in  the 
former  Polish  domains."  If  it  were  asked.  What 
right  has  Germany  to  fight  at  all  in  the  "  former 
Polish  domains  "  ?  the  Prince  supplies  the  answer, 
which  explains  his  policy  more  satisfactorily  than 
his  protest  against  the  idea  of  a  fight  against  the 
Poles.  "In  the  struggle,"  he  says,  "between 
nationalities,  one  nation  is  the  hammer,  and  the 
other  is  the  anvil ;  one  is  the  victor,  and  the  other 
the   vanquished." 

The  position  was  thoroughly  well  understood  by 
the  Poles  long  before  Prince  von  Biilow  declared 
it  with  such  cynical  candour.  "  Every  one  in 
Poland  to-day,"  wrote  M.  Dmowski  some  years 
ago,    "  is   keenly   alive   to   the    German   peril ;    all 
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Poles  consider  Germany  as  tbeir  principal  enemy  : 
they  understand  that  whatever  is  done,  in  whatever 
place  it  be,  to  strengthen  and  defend  Polonism,. 
is  in  the  end  directed  against  her." 

It  was  not  till  after  the  unification  of  Germany 
in  1 87  I  that  active  persecution  began.  Until  then 
the  Poles  were  free  to  live  their  own  life  as  Prussian 
subjects.  They  spoke  their  own  language  in  the 
law-courts  and  in  the  public  offices.  Shortly  after 
this  Bismarck  created  the  Polish  Question  in  the 
acute  form  in  which  we  know  it  to-day.  Toleration 
of  the  Polish  language  came  to  an  end.  The  names 
of  the  streets  in  the  towns  were  changed,  and  some 
two  thousand  Polish  towns  and  villages  received 
German  names.  The  Polish  names  no  longer 
appear  in  the  official  Post  Office  list,  and  letters 
and  telegrams  addressed  in  Polish  are  either  greatly 
delayed  in  transmission  or  are  not  delivered  at  all. 
Very  few  Poles  are  admitted  to  any  of  the  public 
services,  and  these,  it  is  said,  have  to  Germanize 
their  names.  The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of 
affairs  is  very  considerable,  but  it  is  a  more  serious 
matter  for  the  Poles  when  they  find  so  many  careers 
closed  to  them.  Few  positions  in  the  nomination 
of  the  Government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  are 
given  to  the  Poles.  It  is  said  that  a  Pole  has  not 
even  a  chance  of  being  appointed  a  chimney-sweep 
by  the  Prussian  municipal  authorities.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  State  are  forbidden  to  reside 
in  houses  owned  by  Poles . 

Still  more  drastic  measures  were  taken  against 
some  forty  thousand  Russian  and  Austrian  Poles 
who  had  settled  in  Prussian  Poland.     They  were 
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not  of  a  very  desirable  class,  and  being  poor  and 
ignorant,  no  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
dealing  with  them.  They  were  simply  turned  out 
of  house  and  home,  and  sent  across  the  frontier^ 
just  as  the  Moors  were  driven  out  of  Spain.  But 
the  expulsion  of  even  so  large  a  number  as  forty 
thousand  did  not  affect  the  Polish  problem.  Such 
a  number  is  neither  here  nor  there  among  three 
millions,  and  there  are  far  more  Poles  in  Prussia 
to-day  than  before  the  expulsion. 

The  campaign  against  the  Polish  language  is 
carried  on  in  a  most  systematic  and  thorough 
manner.  It  begins  with  the  child  at  six  years  of 
age,  when  it  is  sent  to  school.  The  bewilderment 
of  an  English  child  of  six,  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
German  school,  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
of  a  Polish  child.  The  Polish  language  is  strictly 
excluded  from  the  schools,  and  only  Germans  are 
employed  as  teachers.  Polish  teachers  are  sent 
to  the  West  of  Germany.  Germans  protest  that 
they  do  not  seek  to  suppress  the  Polish  language. 
Let  the  Poles  speak  it  among  themselves  by  all 
means,  they  say,  but  it  is  surely  useful  and  right 
that,  living  in  Germany^  as  the  subjects  of  the 
German  Emperor,  they  should  also  speak  German. 
Few  will  be  found  to  take  exception  to  this  pro- 
position ;  but  it  is  so  interwoven  with  other  aspects 
of  Prussian  policy,  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  Poles 
simply  as  a  plausible  argument,  which  misrepre- 
sents the  true  position  of  affairs.  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  as  it  prevents  them  in  a  large  measure 
from  appreciating  the  advantage  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
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But  a  further  grievance  is,  that  they  are  not 
taught  Polish  history,  but  only  German  history. 
Polish  patriots  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
this  arrangement.  No  surer  means  could  be 
devised  to  make  the  Polish  children  hate  German 
history,  or  to  listen  eagerly  out  of  school  to  the 
thrilling  episodes  of  their  national  history,  told  by 
their  own  compatriots.  Far  better  is  it  that  no 
Polish  history  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  than 
that  it  should  be  taught  by  Germans.  Whether 
the  Polish  patriot  or  the  German  schoolmaster 
is  the  more  likely  to  give  a  true  and  impartial 
version  of  Polish  history  is  another  question.  Their 
versions  of  German  history  would  probably  differ 
not  less  widely  ;  but  it  is  well  that  both  German 
and  Polish  children  should  learn  and  believe  the 
best  side  of  their  own,  and  each  other's^  country's 
history.  What  is  to  be  deprecated  is  that  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  their  neighbours  should  be 
encouraged . 

But  an  even  greater  grievance  is  felt  by  the 
Poles  to  be  caused  by  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  German,  and  especially  that  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  pray  in  that  language.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  understand  why  this 
matter  should  arouse  such  strong  feeling,  did  one 
not  remember  that  the  religious  education  of  the 
young  is  a  question  involving  the  love  of  offspring 
and  the  love  of  religion,  and  that  thus  it  touches 
two  of  the  most  potent  mainsprings  of  human 
action.  The  Poles  cannot  very  well  object  to  their 
children  learning  to  pray  in  a  foreign  tongue.  As 
Roman  Catholics  they  learn  to  pray  in  Latin  ;    but 
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German  is  regarded  as  a  Protestant  tongue  which 
is  used  in  Protestant  churches,  and  is  objectionable 
on  that  account.  It  is  moreover  the  language  of 
their  oppressors  and  is  therefore  hateful  to  them. 
To  force  Polish  children  to  use  this  detested 
language  in  prayer  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
odious  tyranny,. 

The    insistence     of     the    German    language    in 
religious   instruction    is   bitterly   resented  and  has 
led  to  most  regrettable  events.     Children  refused 
to    say    their    prayers    in    German,    and    in    con- 
sequence  were   punished.      A   great  outcry  arose, 
and  the  Government  had  to  prohibit  the  punish- 
ment of  children  during  religious  instruction.     A 
schoolmaster    at    Wreschen    lost    his    temper,    be- 
cause the  children  would  not  repeat  their  prayers 
'in    German.       Keeping    within    the    letter   of    the 
-law,  by  waiting  till  the  lesson  was  over,  he  then 
gave  fourteen  of  them,  one  after  another,  a  good 
thrashing   for  what   he   doubtless   considered   their 
disobedience  and  obstinacy.     The  parents  got  wind 
of  what  was  going  on,  burst  into  the  school,  and 
rescued  the  children.     But  the  amazing  part  of  the 
affair    was    that    the    Government    stepped   in   and 
prosecuted  the  parents  for  forcing  an  entrance  into 
the  school.     The  sentences  of  two,  three,  and  five 
years'  imprisonment  which  followed,  caused  intense 
indignation  in  Poland.     A  subscription  was  opened 
for  the  benefit  of  the  victims,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  sum  of    100,000  marks  was   received.     Then 
the  organizer  of  the  subscription  was  prosecuted, 
but  the  charge,  whatever  it  was,  broke  down  and 
he  was  acquitted.     This  affair  caused  the  greatest 
excitement    throughout    Prussian    Poland,    as    can 
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readily  be  imagined.  So  widespread  was  this  feel- 
ing that  a  hundred  thousand  school -children  came 
out  on  strike.  This  only  led  to  further  severe 
repressive  measures.  The  Germans  were  held  up 
to  execration,  because  they  flogged  little  children 
who  refused  to  pray  in  German  at  the  bidding 
of  a  schoolmaster  I  It  furnished  the  Polish  patriots 
just  such  a  weapoij  as  they  knew  how  to  use  to  the 
fullest  advantage. 

Very  young  children,  it  is  true,  receive 
religious  instruction  in  Polish  until  they  have 
acquired  proficiency  in  the  use  of  German.  When 
they  have  acquired  this  proficiency,  it  would 
seem  needless  to  make  a  change.  The  insistence 
of  German  in  such  circumstances  can  profit  no  one. 
It  simply  creates  unnecessary  ill-feeling  and  dis- 
peace .  But  the  very  antagonism  which  the  question 
has  aroused  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  a  concession  which  would,  on  the 
one  side,  be  claimed  as  a  victory,  and  on  the  other 
side  would  be  resented  as  a  defeat.  That  the 
problem  has  arisen  at  all  is  just  another  example 
of  the   tactlessness  of  Prussian  administration. 

Surely  no  nation  ever  pursued  a  definite  policy 
with  such  perseverance  as  the  Germans.  Wellnigh 
eight  centuries  ago  they  commenced  colonizing  in 
Poland,  and  they  are  at  it  with  undiminished  energy 
to-day.  A  constant  stream  of  German  emigration 
has  poured  into  Poland,  and  the  German  population 
of  to-day  is  the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended 
this  policy.  That  the  German  colonization  in  the 
past  promoted  agriculture,  introduced  industries, 
and    advanced    civilization     generally     cannot    be 
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denied,  and  the  Poles  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  And  the  coming  of  the  German 
colonists  at  all  was  eloquent  proof  of  the  backward 
condition  of  Poland— due  to  misgovernment  and 
continual  disturbances.  The  German  colonization 
of  Poland  was  the  economic  conquest  of  the  country. 
To-day  the  circumstances  are  entirely  different,  but 
the  stream  of  colonists  continues .  A  certain  amount 
of  it  goes  to  Russian  Poland,  where  German  traders 
find  less  keen  competition  than  at  home,  and  where 
the  markets  of  that  vast  Empire  are  open  to  them. 
Another  portion  finds  its  way  into  the  innumerable 
Government  offices,  schools,  and  works  in  the 
Prussian  Poland  provinces. 

Colonists  such  as  these  form  a  stream  which 
flows,  for  the  most  part  unnoticed  by  the  outside 
world,  in  its  own  natural  channels  following  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  does  not  require 
the  aid  of  an  emigration  bureau.  But  there  is 
another  current  of  colonization  of  a  purely  arti- 
ficial nature,  which  has  been  brought  into  being 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  it  is  directed  by 
the  Ansiedelungs  (literally— settlement,  colony) 
Kommission,  of  the  doings  of  which  much  has  been 
written.  The  very  existence  of  this  Kommission 
is  proof  of  the  fact,  which  official  Germany  tries 
to  ignore,  that  the  province  of  Posen  is  still  in 
Poland.  It  is  a  foreign  country  which  for  reasons 
of  state  must  be  colonized  and  Germanized,  No 
one  believes  that  by  giving  Polish  towns  German 
names  you  can  make  them  into  German  towns  ; 
neither  that  by  teaching  school -children  German 
you   can   make   them  forget  their  mother  tongue 
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But  the  Prussian  Government  believes,  and  it  has 
backed  its  opinion  by  a  lavish  outlay,  of  many 
millions  of  marks,  that  it  can  buy  out  the  Poles 
and  replace  them  by  Germans.  This  in  brief  is 
the   work  of   the  Ansiedelungs   Kommission. 

It  was  founded  by  Bismarck  in  1886,  to 
counteract  the  growing  preponderance  of  the 
Poles  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia.  Under 
German  government  the  Poles  prospered  greatly, 
and  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth  in  a  manner 
such  as  they  had  never  done  under  their  own  rulers . 
They  shared  to  the  full  in  the  onward  march  of 
progress  which  characterized  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  ignorant  Polish  peasants  awoke  from 
their  lethargy,  and  their  social  conditions  improved 
greatly.  In  the  towns  and  villages  a  middle  class 
developed,  composed  of  tradesmen,  small  shop- 
keepers, doctors  and  lawyers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  Their  political  misfortunes  united 
the  Poles,  and  their  German  neighbours,  when 
not  becoming  Polonized,  were  being  squeezed 
out.  Germans  were  replaced  by  Poles  as  tenants 
and  employees,  boycotting  was  said  to  have 
taken  place,  and  the  Poles  were  gradually 
recovering  complete  occupation  of  their  ancient 
kingdom.  Such  a  movement  on  the  Russian 
frontier  could  not  escape  causing  concern  to  the 
German  Government,  and  it  led  among  other 
measures  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ansiedelungs 
Kommission . 

At  first  its  operations  did  not  meet  with  any  very 
widespread  disapproval  by  the  Poles.  The  nobles 
were  willing  sellers  of  their  lands,  and  they  were 
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glad  to  find  such  a  good  buyer  as  the  State.  The 
funds  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  trans- 
formed them  into  capitalists,  and  capital  was  the 
one  thing  above  all  others  that  the  nobles  needed 
to  employ  themselves  and  others  in  the  growing 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  buying 
out  of  the  Polish  nobles  has  had  far-reaching 
results.  It  has  brought  the  Poles  into  the  towns, 
supplied  them  with  capital,  and  taught  them  to 
trade.  The  recent  growth  of  the  Polish  towns  is 
most  remarkable,  and  is  striking  proof  of  industrial 
activity  which  is  altogether  a  new  and  significant 
feature  in  Polish  life.  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  was  not  simply  to  become  proprietor 
of  the  ground,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  Polish 
nobles  with  their  Polish  tenants.  The  Government 
bought  the  land  with  the  express  purpose  of  evicting 
Polish  landlords  and  tenants  alike,  and  replacing 
them  with  Germans. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  their  policy  which  has  caused 
so  much  hardship,  and  raised  such  a  bitter  outcry. 
Steps  were  taken  to  form  Polish  financial  corpora- 
tions for  buying  land,  and  selling  it  in  small 
holdings  to  Poles.  The  peasants,  always  eager 
to  acquire  a  piece  of  land,  would  work  for  some 
years  in  the  mines  of  Westphalia,  and  save  up 
enough  to  purchase  a  few  acres .  The  competition 
between  the  Government  and  the  Polish  financial 
corporations  forced  up  the  price  of  land  to  a  pro- 
hibitive figure.  And  the  worst  of  it,  from  the 
official  point  of  view,  was  that  the  evicted  Poles 
from  one  estate  simply  settled  in  another,  and  the 
last  state  was  as  bad  as  the  first  .J  Clearly  this  was  a 
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game  at  which  two  should  not  be  allowed  to  play. 
An  anti -Polish  party  called  the  Hakatists,  a  word 
composed  from  the  initials  of  the  three  leading 
members,  began  agitating  for  more  repressive 
measures,  and  in  1904  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting' 
the  erection  of  any  new  houses  or  farm  buildings, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Kommission.  It  would 
have  been  more  straightforward  if  the  law  had 
simply  forbidden  Poles  to  build,  for  of  course  the 
Kommission  raises  no  objection  if  a  German  wants 
to  build.  In  the  case  of  a  Pole  permission  is  rarely 
or  never  granted,  except  when  a  Polish  proprietor 
engages  only  to  dispose  of  his  land  to  a  German. 

Naturally  the  Poles  consider  this  law  an  intoler- 
able injustice.  They  point  to  the  Prussian  Consti- 
tution, which  proclaims  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law,  and  they  feel  that  they  are  being 
treated  in  an  underhand  manner.  Deplorable 
incidents  have  followed  the  administration  of  this 
law,  as  may  well  be  expected.  Monsieur  Jules 
Huret,  in  his  interesting  volume  **  En  Allemagne  : 
De  Hambourg  aux  marches  de  Pologne,"  makes 
mention  of  several  such  cases.  One  of  these,  given 
on  the  authority,  not  of  a  Pole  but  of  a  German 
apologist,  illustrates  the  hardship  of  this  law.  It 
occurred  at  Pschow,  near  to  Rybnik,  in  Upper 
Silesia.  The  essential  facts  are  simple,  and  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  A  Pole,  having,  with 
the  aid  of  a  Polish  bank,  bought  a  piece  of  land^ 
wished  to  build  a  house  on  it.  The  necessary  per- 
mission was  refused,  but  all  the  same  the  Pole 
managed  to  erect  some  sort  of  a  house.  Then  a 
policeman^  accompanied  by  a  n^ason^  appeared  on 
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the  scene  to  demolish  it.  Exasperated  beyond  con- 
trol, the  Pole  took  his  g^un  and  shot  the  policeman, 
and  then,  realizing  what  he  had  done,  he  took  the 
weapon  again  and  shot  himself.  It  is  easy  to 
condemn  the  Pole  for  defying  the  law,  and  murder- 
ing a  policeman  who  was  simply  discharging  his 
duty  ;  but  one  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  an 
uneducated  peasant,  who,  after  years  of  self-denial 
and  labour,  finds  himself  forbidden  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  build  a  house  on  his  own  land,  while  his 
German  neighbour  on  the  next  holding  is  not  only 
allowed  to  do  so,  but  actually  gets  the  Government 
to  help  him.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  convince 
a  Pole  that  this  law  is  anything  except  grossly 
unjust. 

If  a  Pole  may  not  build  a  house  on  his  own  land, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  few  will  care  about  buying 
land  in  such  circumstances.  This  of  course  is 
exactly  what  the  Government  wishes.  German 
administration  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  thorough,  and 
the  Kommission  takes  good  care  that  land  bought 
from  the  Poles  never  returns  to  their  possession. 
It  is  sold  only  to  Germans  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  it  is  not  to  be  resold  to  a  Pole.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  soon  created  a  great  out- 
cry, and  the  nobles,  for  the  most  part  in  very  needy 
circumstances,  who  sold  land  to  the  Kommission 
were  denounced  as  traitors  to  their  country  and 
sinners  against  God. 

One  result  of  the  agitation  was,  that  the  Kom- 
mission found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
sufficient  land.  A  new  law  was  therefore  made 
in  the  year  1908,  generally  called  the  *'  Polish  Ex- 
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propriation  or  Dispossession  Act/'  for  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  such  land  as  might  be  desired. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  Poles 
in  the  position  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  They 
see  the  Government,  under  whose  protection  they 
are  living,  taking  the  money  which  they  have  in 
due  measure  contributed  by  the  taxes  they  have 
paid,  and  using  it  for  the  forcible  expulsion  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  from  Polish  soil,  and  the  colo- 
nizing of  it  with  people  of  a  strange  speech  and 
a  different  faith.  In  the  circumstances  they  are 
powerless  to  prevent  it,  and,  knowing  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  the  Government  pursues  its 
policy,  they  look  forward  with  dismay  to  the 
gradual  accomplishment  of  the   object  in  view. 

In  the  meantime  the  operations  of  the  Kommis- 
sion  are  causing  much  hardship  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  and  racial  antagonism  is  being  intensi- 
fied to  the  detriment  of  both  German  and  Pole. 
The  Polish  peasant,  deprived  of  his  land,  and  it  may 
be  turned  out  of  house  and  home  simply  to  make 
way  for  a  German,  is  an  object  of  pity  as  he  drifts 
into  the  towns,  and  becomes  an  unskilled  labourer 
in  the  mines  or  great  public  works. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture  which  Jthe 
Germans  point  to  with  some  pride.  The  construc- 
tive work  of  the  Ansiedelungs  Kommission,  apart 
from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  is  admirable. 
Large  estates  have  been  broken  up,  waste  land 
has  been  reclaimed,  model  villages  have  been 
erected,  and  an  industrious  peasantry  has  been 
established.  The  contrast  between  the  holdings  on 
the  Kommission  estates  and  those  on  the  estates  of 
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the  poor  Polish  nobles  is,  as  one  might  expect,  all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  But  for  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  Poles,  the  work  of  the 
Kommission  would  be  worthy  of  unreserved  com- 
mendation. 

In  view  of  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  Poles 
in  Prussia  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  policy 
they  are  adopting,  and  what  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future  ?  As  regards  the  first  question,  no  one  enter- 
tains for  one  moment  the  thought  of  rebellion.  The 
idea  of  rising  against  the  German  army  has  only 
to  be  mentioned,  to  be  dismissed  with  ridicule.  The 
Poles,  however,  will  never  submit,  without  protest- 
ing in  every  possible  manner  that  may  be  open  to 
them.  The  persecution  has  united  them  as  they 
never  were  united  before .  Nobles,  peasants,  clergiy, 
and  burghers  are  as  one  man  in  opposition  to 
German  encroachments,  and  they  are  not  altogether 
powerless.  There  are  three  millions  of  them  at 
least,  and  they  constitute  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Their  most  effective  weapon  in  the  meantime 
is  boycotting.  So  long  as  the  Government  boy- 
cotts them,  as  regards  employment  and  as  settlers 
under  the  Ansiedelungs  Kommission,  so  long  will 
they  continue  to  boycott  every  one  and  everything 
German.  In  Posen,  and  throug'hout  Prussian 
Poland,  there  are  Polish  hotels,  cafes,  and  shops, 
and  there  are  German  hotels,  caf6s,  and  shops. 
Poles  and  Germans  patronize  their  own  compatriots . 
Thie  two  communities  live  side  by  side,  and  have 
no  intercourse  with  each  other  which  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  If  a  Pole  should  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  patronize  a  German  or  even  a  Jewish  shop. 
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the  patriotic  Press  is  not  slow  to  call  him  to  book 
in  a  very  personal  paragraph  and  hold  him  up  to 
scorn. 

•The  Poles  in  Russia  joined  in  the  boycott  cam- 
paign against  Germany,  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Polish  Expropriation  Act  by  the  Prussian  Diet  in 
1908.  Very  systematic  efforts  were  made,  not 
without  success,  to  deliver  Polish  trade  from 
German  influences,  and  to  divert  it  towards  Austria, 
France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, has  g'radually  subsided,  partly  because  it  was 
found  that  the  Germans  were  retaliating  upon  the 
Polish  workmen  in  Silesia.  Moreover  Germany 
enjoys  g^reat  advantages  by  reason  of  her  close 
proximity,  long -established  trading  relations  and 
customs,  and  the  fact  that  German  has  become  the 
langtiage  of  commerce.  All  these  considerations 
and  influences  have  militated  against  the  success 
of  the  boycott  of  German  goods  in  Russian  Poland. 

As  regards  the  future  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia, 
the  outlook,  if  far  from  promising,  is  not  altogether 
without  hope.  The  Poles  are  becoming  more 
efficient  in  many  respects  under  the  influence  of 
their  Prussian  neighbours,  and  are  profiting  in  many 
ways  by  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  Germany. 
An  influential  party  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  including 
the  Duke  Ernst  Guenther  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
brother  of  the  German  Empress,  and  the  late 
Cardinal  Kopp,  strongly  opposed  the  expropriation 
of  the  estates  of  Polish  nobles.  The  opposition 
was  overcome,  but  it  was  not  without  significance. 
Prince  von  Biilow  admits  that  *'  Prussian  policy 
in  the  Eastern  Marches  has  never  lacked  violent 
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critics,  especially  on  the  German  side.*'  Even  more 
significant  is  the  statement  which  follows  :  "  As 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Germans  was  what 
Bismarck  aimed  at,  our  policy  and  in  particular  the 
work  of  colonization  must  be  considered  to  have 
failed."  Its  success  can  only  be  looked  for  "after 
a  very  considerable  lapse  of  time." 

But  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances 
referred  to,  the  Poles  appear  to  be  at  least  holding 
their  own  with  regard  to  population.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Pole  is  more  prolific  even 
than  the  German,  and  while  the  Pole  never  loses 
his  nationality,  the  German,  on  the  contrary,  has 
the  faculty  of  becoming  Polonized.  In  this  latter 
process  the  charm  of  Polish  women  and  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Church  are  important  factors.  Sons 
of  the  Fatherland  readily  fall  under  the  spell  of  the 
fascination  of  the  daughters  of  Poland.  Rome  sees 
to  it  that  the  children  are  brought  up  as  Catholics. 
In  another  generation  or  two  they  are  Poles. 

The  German  campaign  against  the  Poles  has  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  awakening  of 
the  Slav  world.  The  anti-German  Czech  movement 
in  Austria  has  found  its  counterpart  in  the  Polish 
renaissance  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  province  of 
Silesia  was  lost  to  the  Poles  so  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Bohemia  and  so  to  Austria, 
and  finally  was  added  to  Prussia  in  1740-2,  by 
Frederick  the  Great  during  the  first  Silesian  war. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  Poles  in  Silesia  after 
these  vicissitudes,  extending  over  centuries,  would 
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have  become,  if  not  Germanized,  at  least  de-Polon- 
ized.  Whatever  progress  in  this  direction  had 
been  made  has  not  only  been  arrested,  but  the  work 
of  centuries  has  been  undone.  The  Slav  revival 
in  Silesia  owes  its  origin  to  Bismarck's  campaign 
against  the  Roman  Church,  which  was  inaugurated 
when  the  consolidation  of  Germany  was  completed 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  France. 

The  Kulturkampf— the  movement  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  under  this  name— caused  the  Polish  element 
in  the  population  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  faith. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  Kulturkampf  subsided, 
but  the  opposition  it  had  aroused  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poles  had  by  this  time  assumed  a  national 
character.  Thus  the  Poles  in  Silesia,  after  centuries 
of  slumber,  awakened  to  national  self -conscious- 
ness. They  were  not  only  united  against  the 
Government,  but  they  found  themselves  re-united  in 
spirit  with  their  long-separated  brethren  in  Prussian 
Poland.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  German 
policy  in  Silesia  has  added  over  a  million  to  the 
number  of  Poles  within  the  Prussian  frontier. 

2.  In  Russia. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  scenery  of  Poland 
as  one  travels  along  the  railway  from  Cracow  or 
Posen  to  Warsaw.  It  is  a  land  of  more  or  less  un- 
dulating plains  in  which  agricultural  land,  pastures, 
and  forest  alternate.  The  trees  arrest  one's  atten- 
tion on  a  fine  summer  day  :  the  whole  horizon  is 
hedged  in  with  them ;  they  surround  the  home- 
steads, they  line  the  roads  ;  here  there  is  a  planta- 
tion,   there    a   mere    clump.      Some   are  near    the 
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railway,  and  some  are  farther  off,  but  look  where 
you  will,  the  skyline  is  unbroken  save  by  the  tree- 
tops.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  circum- 
scribed is  the  view  from  the  train  when  travelling 
over  the  plains.  A  distant  view  is  not  to  be 
obtained. 

The  Polish  homestead  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own.  Looking  at  it  as  you  pass  along,  you  realize 
at  once  that  you  are  not  in  Germany,  or  Austria,  or 
France,  and  certainly  not  in  Italy.  The  houses  are 
quite  unlike  anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
Western  Europe.  They  are  built  of  wood,  with 
small  windows,  and  have  thatched  roofs.  The  walls 
are  coloured  a  light  greyish  blue.  Many  of  these 
homesteads  have  a  lonely  appearance.  Seldom  is 
a  village  to  be  seen,  and  rarely  a  church.  Yet  the 
land  is  mainly  agricultural  and  much  labour 
is  expended  on  it.  The  crops  are  varied  and  abun- 
dant. Sometimes  the  fields  are  of  great  extent  and 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  farmed  by  a 
landed  proprietor,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
more  or  less  narrow  strips  without  any  fencing, 
and  are  evidently  small -holdings. 

If  the  peasant  has  a  cow  it  must  be  herded  all 
day  or  it  will  stray  into  the  crops.  This  work  is 
always  performed  by  children,  and  you  see  them  at 
it  early  and  late.  If  you  look  out  of  the  train  in 
the  grey  light  of  early  morning,  or  as  the  shades  of 
night  are  falling,  you  will  see  these  pathetic  little 
figures — sometimes  a  boy,  but  oftener  a  girl  of 
possibly  nine  or  ten  years  of  age — running  after 
a  huge  cow,  belabouring  it  with  a  stick,  as, 
frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  approaching  train, 
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it  rushes  wildly  about.  Sometimes  these  children 
stand  by  the  railway,  watching,  as  children  do  all 
over  the  world,  the  passing  train.  It  is  the  event 
of  a  monotonous  day  to  them.  Probably  the  cow 
is  better  off  than  they.  It  has  plenty  to  eat  and 
some  one  to  look  after  it.  But  the  child — it  is 
doubtless  hungrier,  and  it  has  no  one  to  speak  to 
or  to  look  after  it  from  morning  to  night.  Poor 
little  soul,  what  can  it  think  about  during  all  those 
lonely  hours? 

Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  unremitting  toil 
and  careful  husbandry.  The  soil  seems  for  the 
most  part  fertile,  and  the  crops  are  excellent,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  prosperous  state  of 
agriculture  is  due  to  two  very  opposite  causes.  It 
is  due  both  to  the  oppressive  measures  and  to  thb 
fostering  care  of  the  Russian  Government.  By 
closing  the  higher  ranks  in  the  army  and  civil 
administrative  posts  in  Poland  to  Poles,  landed  pro- 
prietors and  their  sons  have  been  compelled  to 
remain  on  their  estates  and  live  there  as  country 
gentlemen.  It  follows,  then,  that  they  take  a 
personal  interest  in  agriculture,  which  has  greatly 
benefited  from  this  cause. L  The  state  of  agriculture 
in  Poland  is  said  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
in  Russia  proper,  where  the  proprietors  and  their 
sons  as  a  matter  of  course  enter  the  army  or  civil 
service.  This  takes  them  away  from  their  estates, 
and  thus  agriculture  suffers  from  their  absence,  j 

The  fostering  care  of  the  Russian  Government  is 
shown  in  various  ways,  and  not  least  in  the 
admirable  co-operative  societies  which  have  been 
established     for     the     purchase     of     agricultural 
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machinery,  manures^  and  other  requisites,  and  their 
retail  to  farmers  and  peasants.  These  societies  have 
prospered  greatly,  and  their  sales  are  increasing 
rapidly  year  by  year.  During  1 9 1 2  the  sales  in 
nine  out  of  the  ten  provinces  w'hich  publish  returns 
in  Russian  Poland  amounted  to  1 1,778,000  roubles 
(say  £1,250,000),  showing  an  increase  of 
3,803,000  roubles  over  the  previous  year.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  there  are  complaints  made  as  to  the 
increasing  cost  of  labour,  and  this  state  of  affairs 
tends  to  encourage  the  employment  of  machinery 
and  implements.  Local  works  are  kept  busy 
supplying  the  demand,  but  a  considerable  amount 
is  imported,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  from 
time  to  time  as  one  passed  through  the  country, 
railway -trucks  with  agricultural  implements  bearing 
English  names. 

The  value  of  land  has  also  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years.  Large  estates  have  been  cut  up  and 
small -holdings  have  been  readily  sold  to  the 
peasants,  who  have  profited  by  good  seasons  and 
high  prices  for  their  labour  and  produce.  These 
purchasers  are  frequently  assisted  by  mutual  credit 
associations  and  the  Russian  Government  Land 
Bank.  The  value  of  land,  of  course,  varies  greatly, 
but  good  agricultural  land  is  stated  to  be  worth 
as  much  as  £36  per  acre.  In  less  favoured  districts 
it  is  cheaper,  but  never  less  than  £11  per  acre,  and 
in  most  cases  it  averages  from  £24  to  £29  per  acre. 
The  Land  Bank,  or  Credit  Fonder,  grants  loans 
amounting  to  33  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  land.  Peasant  colonies  are  reported  to  be 
increasing  rapidly,  and  farms  of  400  to  900  acres 
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are  disappearing.  Some  idea  of  the  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  rural  Poland  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  from  1873  to  1908  the  peasants 
acquired  no  less  than  14,800,000  acres,  which  is 
equal  to  48*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

A  matter  of  great  importance  in  many  respects 
affecting  agriculture  is  the  emigration  to  foreign 
countries,  which  takes  place  onja  considerable  scale. 
This  tends  to  create  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  the 
country  districts,  but  it  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  the  return 
of  the  emigrant  in  a  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  condition.  He  also  returns  with  means 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  which  he  cultivates  with  the 
improved  methods  he  has  learned  in  the  new  world. 
This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  emigrants 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  British 
Consul-General — Mr.  Clive  Bayley — to  whose  in- 
teresting Reports  I  am  indebted  for  much  informa- 
tion on  these  matters,  mentions  that  in  one  small 
district  town  alone  in  the  Government  (  or  province ) 
of  Warsaw,  the  sum  of  £50,000  was  received  in 
postal  orders  through  the  post-office  from  America 
during  the  year  19 10.  A  more  serious  matter  is 
the  annual  exodus  of  farm  labourers  during  the 
summer  months  to  Germany  and  Denmark,  where 
the  wages  earned  are  insufficient  to  permit  of  any 
substantial  savings  being  made. 

No  one  can  see  the  rich  crops  of  beetroot 
in  Poland  without  being  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  whole  beetroot -sugar  industry.  In  the 
year   191 3  the  area  in  Russian  Poland  under  beet 
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was  201,742  acres,  and  the  production  amounted 
to  1,758,608  tons  beet  and  264,852  tons  sugar. 
The  percentage  of  sugar  varied  according  to  the 
district  from  11*9,  the  lowest,  to  15  per  cent., 
the  highest ;  3  6, 5  5  3  tons  of  sugar  were  exported . 
There  are  53  sugar  factories  in  Poland,  and  the 
dividends  average  8*6  per  cent.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  has,  however,  a  value  even  beyond  all  this. 
The  residue  of  the  roots,  after  the  sugar  has 
been  extracted,  forms  a  valuable  food  for  cattle, 
and  the  handling  and  transport  of  the  crops,  and 
its  manufacture  into  sugar,  takes  place  during  the 
late  autumn  and  winter  months,  thereby  affording 
work  during  the  slack  period  for  much  .unskilled 
labour. 

This  great  industry  in  Poland  has  been  entirely 
created  within  the  last  fifty  years  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Russian  Government,  by  what  we 
have  been  taught  to  regard  as  two  great  economic 
heresies,  viz.  protection  and  bounties.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted  that  our  climate  and  soil  are 
not  less  suited  for  growing  sugar-beet  than  those  of 
the  Continent.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  we  are  not 
only  entirely  without  the  industry,  but  spend  many 
millions  every  year  in  importing  beet -sugar  from 
the  Continent?  Has  the  much-abused  Russian 
Government  in  Poland  been  more  enlightened  than 
our  own?  These  are  questions  that  force  them- 
selves upon  one  for  consideration  as  one  journeys 
through  Poland. 
r  In  Poland  are  to  be  found  the  most  densely 
populated  ajid  richest  industrial  districts  in  the 
Russian  Empire.     Warsaw  is  the  third  largest  city. 
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coming  after  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Lodz  has  a 
population  of  423,000,  Bialystok  has  105,000,  and 
there  are  six  other  towns  in  Poland  of  over  50,000 
population.  J 

Q  Important  coal-fields  lie  in  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  Russian  Poland,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Silesian  frontier.  There  are  over 
thirty  mines,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  for 
over  a  century.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  poor, 
but  the  output  is  increasing  considerably,  and 
amounted  in  19 13  to  6,036,000  long  tons.  In 
19 10,  when  the  output  was  5,382,000  tons,  23,516 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  industry,  and  the 
wages  paid  amounted  to  £905,600.  Iron  ore  is 
also  found  in  Poland,  but  the  quality  again  is  poor, 
and  it  has  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  richer 
ore  from  South  Russia.  The  production  of  pig- 
iron  in  191 3  amounted  to  close  on  426,000  tons. 
The  manufactured  iron  industry  is  an  important 
branch  of  commerce  affording  with  allied  trades  a 
large  amount  of  employment,  j 

Textile  industries  have  developed  enormously  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  the  town  of  Lodz,  which 
has  earned  the  title  of  "  the  Manchester  of  Russia." 
The  latest  statistics  available  are  for  the  year  1908, 
and  they  give  a  total  of  76  factories  with  i,  1 1 1,000 
spinning  spindles,  154,000  doubling  spindles,  and 
26,000  looms,  which  employed  56,000  hands. 
Most  of  the  cotton -spinning  machinery  comes  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  woollen  and  cloth- 
finishing  machinery  comes  from  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.     Silk  and  lace  factories  also  do 

a  large  trade.     lu  the  latter  industry  good  wages  are 

11 
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earned  by  the  lace-curtain  workers.  The  weavers 
earn  £2  5s.  to  £2  ids'.  4d.  per  week  ;  embroiderers, 
£3  ;  twiners  (  i  8  to  20  years),  £1  2s.  9d.  ;  menders 
and  finishers  ( girls ),  about  £  i .  The  working  hours 
are  said  to  be  shorter  than  at  home.  Bootmaking 
is  another  valuable  industry,  especially  as  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  production  is  made  by  hand 
in  the  small  dwellings  in  the  towns  and  villages. 
Much  of  this  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish 
section  of  the  community.  Unfortunately,  the 
advent  of  machinery  into  this  trade  is  encouraging 
factory-made  goods,  and  the  home  industry  is 
suffering  from  this  form  of  competition.  The 
export  of  boots  to  Russia  proper  amounts  to 
£3,000,000  per  annum.  Generally  speaking,  the 
prosperity  of  trade  in  Poland  rests  altogether  upon 
the  harvest  in  Russia.  When  the  harvest  is  good 
the  population,  which  is  mainly  dependent  on  agri- 
culture, purchases  freely,  but  at  the  first  indication 
of  any  approaching  failure  demand  at  once  ceases. 
Poland  in  Russia  is  divided  into  two  administra- 
tive areas  of  great  extent.  These  are  the  Annexed 
Provinces  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  The  first 
consists  of  Lithuania  and  the  Ruthenian  provinces, 
which  were  annexed  by  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
partitions  of  Poland.  These  provinces  contain  a 
population  of  about  23,000,000.  The  second  con- 
sists of  the  portion  of  the  ancient  Polish  State  which 
was  united  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
181 5.  In  the  Annexed  Provinces  the  Polish 
element  in  the  population  varies  considerably,  but 
nowhere  does  it  exceed  a  comparatively  small 
minority  of  the  population ;    and  for  the  most  part 
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it  is  composed  of  landed  proprietors  or  nobles, 
though  in  certain  districts  there  are  a  not  in- 
considerable number  of  peasants.  The  native 
peasants  in  Lithuania  are  White  Russians,  and  in 
Ruthenia  they  are  Little  Russians,  both  closely 
allied  by  language  and  religion  with  Russia.  Long 
before  these  provinces  were  annexed  by  Russia 
they  were  annexed  by  Poland,  so  that  they  are 
annexed  provinces  in  a  double  sense,  but  they  retain 
to  this  day  their  original  ethnological  character  in 
very  large  measure.  The  Polish  element,  however, 
is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  population,  by  reason 
of  its  wealth,  education,  and  culture,  though  in  a 
lessened  degree  since  the  insurrection  of  1863. 
The  rising  at  that  time  in  Lithuania  was  suppressed 
with  unparalleled  severity  by  General  Muraviev. 
Apart  from  the  loss  of  life  in  action  and  by  execu- 
tion, banishment  to  Siberia  took  place  on  an 
unheard-of  scale.  Estates  were  confiscated  whole- 
sale and  bestowed  on  Russian  officials.  Polish 
villages  were  destroyed,  the  Roman  churches  were 
suppressed  and  given  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
the  use  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  Press,  the 
theatre,  and  in  public  places  prohibited. 

In  the  provinces  known  as  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Poland "  the  circumstances  are  entirely  different, 
for  there  the  population  is  overwhelmingly  Polish. 
They  constitute  the  true  home  of  the  Poles  in 
Russia.  The  population  is  classified  as  follows  : 
Poles,  757  per  cent.;  Russians,  4;  Germans, 
53  ;    and  Jews,   15. 

If  man  lived  by  bread  alone,  then  Poland  under 
Russian  rule  might  be  happy  and  contented.    It  is 
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a  striking  fact  that,  in  an  age  which  is  so  often 
denounced  as  materialistic,  the  wrongs  of  Poland 
in  Russia  should  so  largely  be  based  on  sentiment. 
That  is  not  to  say  they  are  childish  or  unreasonable. 
Sentiment  is  often  stronger  than  argument,  and  no 
wise  statesman  ignores  it  or  treats  it  ruthlessly.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  Polish  national  sentiment  i| 
is  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  handful  of  excitable 
enthusiasts,  or  to  any  one  class  of  society,  but  that 
it  permeates  the  whole  body  of  the  people  and 
animates  them  with  a  common  spirit.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  remembers  how  society 
was  constituted  in  the  days  of  Poland's  indepen- 
dence. The  nation  in  those  days  simply  meant  the 
nobles.  The  peasants  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
apathy,  and  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Now,  the  ornamental  noble  of  the  ancle n  regime 
has  become  a  public -spirited  country  squire,  busy- 
ing himself  with  local  affairs.  The  liberation  of  the 
serfs,  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  spread  of 
education,  and  political  propaganda  have  all  con- 
tributed to  awaken  the  peasants  to  national  self- 
consciousness.  The  development  of  trade  has 
created  a  numerous  industrial  class,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  enlightened  middle  class  has  arisen  in  the 
towns.  These  and  other  circumstances  have 
brought  about  a  complete  transformation  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  past  by  themselves  would 
have  affected  them  but  little  to-day.  It  is  the  per- 
secutions of  the  present,  which  all  share  alike,  that 
have  shed  a  radiance  on  the  past,  and  have  made  it 
a  living  force  to-day.     Thus  past  and  present  have 
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combined  to  knit  together  all  these  different 
elements  in  the  population  of  the  country  for  the 
defence  of  their  common  nationality. 

Polish  discontent  in  Russia  arises  from  the  same 
cause  fundamentally  as  it  does  in  Prussia.  In  both 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
denationalize  the  Poles  and  convert  them  into 
Russians  or  Prussians  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
true  that  the  Pole  and  the  Prussian  belong  to 
different  races,  and  that  the  Pole  and  the  Russian 
both  belong  to  the  same  great  Slav  race,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  prospect  of 
conversion  is  more  hopeful  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  Centuries  have  separated  Pole  and  Russian, 
and  whatever  influence  their  racial  affinity  may 
exert,  it  is  to  the  future  one  must  look  for  its  effects 
rather  than  to  the  past.  Still,  in  some  respects 
Russia  has  something  to  show  for  her  efforts.  In 
the  annexed  provinces  the  Lithuanian  peasantry 
have  thrown  off  their  veneer  of  Polonism,  and  the 
progress  of  Russification  has  been  largely  successful 
— at  least  outwardly.  Allied  by  language  to  the 
Russian,  they  have  forsaken  the  Greek  Catholic  for 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  they  have 
remained  unaffected  by  the  revival  of  Polish 
national  sentiment.  But  as  regards  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  the  results  of  the  policy  of  Russification 
have  been  negative  of  any  good,  productive  only 
of  evil,  and  the  Poles  are  stronger  and  more 
numerous  than  ever. 

Russian  policy  with  regard  to  the  Poles  is  much 
the  same  as  that  pursued  in  Prussia.  The  insurrec- 
tions  of    1830  and    1863   swept   away  the   Polish 
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language,  institutions,  and  officials,  and  now  the 
whole  administration  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  Russian  officials,  and  the  Russian  language  alone 
is  employed.  A  regime  of  exception  prevails,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  authorities  can  do  pretty  much 
as  they  like.  The  only  form  of  self-government 
which  exists  is  the  rural  commune,  but  even  this 
is  dominated  by  the  administrative  authorities,  who 
can  dictate  their  will.  There  is  no  provincial  self- 
government,  and  no  municipal  organization  in  the 
towns.  The  police  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Russians,  who,  finding  themselves  stationed  in 
what  to  them  is  a  foreign  country,  too  readily 
adopt  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  population, 
with  whose  language  and  ways  they  are  imperfectly 
acquainted.  Of  the  old  Polish  administration  but 
few  measures  have  survived  :  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these,  in  addition  to  the  rural  communes  already 
referred  to,  are  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  system 
of  hypothec. 

The  campaign  against  the  use  of  the  Polish 
language  has  been  pursued  with  great  vigour, 
though  circumstances  compel  some  modification  as 
compared  with  Prussia.  In  all  public  announce- 
ments, Russian  and  Polish  are  printed  side  by 
side,  but  apart  from  this  concession,  due  to  necessity, 
the  Russian  language  alone  is  used  by  Government 
officials,  and  also  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Much,  without  any  question,,  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  conducting  the  higher  and  secondary 
education  of  Poland  in  the  official  language  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
matter,  but  it  is  far  from  clear  that  it  is  wise,  or 
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necessary,  to  insist  upon  conducting  the  elemen- 
tary education  in  Government  schools  in  Russian.  It 
must  add  enormously  to  the  labour  of  all  concerned 
when  a  Polish  child  of  tender  years  is  set  to  struggle 
with  the  multiplication  table  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  unravel  the  mysteries  of  irregular  verbs  in 
Cyrillic  characters.  There  can  be  little  surprise 
if  the  long-suffering  Polish  peasant  is  indignant 
at  the  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and  longs  to  have 
his  children  taught  the  three  "  R's  "  in  their  own 
mother  tongue.  Elementary  education  is  not  com- 
pulsory, and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  year 
1909  there  were  only  4,500  children  attending  the 
Government  schools. 

Apart  from  the  use  of  the  Russian  language, 
the  public  schools  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  Poles.  To  them,  the  use  of  the  language  in 
such  circumstances  is  but  the  symptom  of  the 
enmity  which  animates  Russian  officialdom  against 
Polish  nationality,  and  transforms  the  schoolmaster 
into  a  political  agent.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Poles 
despise  Russian  scholarship  and  culture,  and  con- 
sider their  own  to  be  infinitely  superior.  Certainly 
the  intellectual  life  of  Russia  in  former  times,  as 
compared  with  Poland,  was  backward,  but  in  recent 
years  she  has  been  advancing  with  giant  strides. 
It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  if 
Russia  concentrated  her  efforts  on  Russia  proper, 
and  allowed  Poland  a  free  hand  in  the  education  of 
her  own   people . 

The  year  1905,  that  saw  the  creation  of  the 
Duma,  brought  liberty  to  the  Poles  to  establish 
free  Polish  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary. 
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These  have  had  to  struggle  against  great  difficulties, 
and  their  existence  is  regarded  as  precarious.  On 
occasions  they  have  been  closed  by  order  of  the 
authorities.  The  schools  are  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  which  means  considerable 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Poles.  The  pupils  in 
the  Polish  schools  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  those  in  the  Russian  schools  ;  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Russian  Universities  ;  they  are 
penalized  in  regard  to  military  service,  and  in  other 
ways  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
pupils  in  the  Government  schools.  In  1908  the 
Polish  schools  were  obliged  to  teach  history  and 
geography  in  Russian,  and  to  employ  Russian 
teachers  exclusively  for  these  classes.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  means  less  likely  to  make  Polish 
children  love  Russia  than  to  force  a  Russian 
master  to  teach  them  in  a  Polish  school.  The  lot 
of  the  unfortunate  French  master  at  an  English 
school  in  pre -entente  cordiale  days  was  enviable 
in  comparison  to  that  of  a  Russian  master  in  such 
circumstances . 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  very  flourishing 
educational  association  called  the  Maclerz  Szkolna 
— i.e  the  "  Mother  of  Schools  "—which  was  formed 
by  the  Polish  aristocracy,  and  intellectual  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  Polish  elementary 
schools.  It  had  a  membership  of  116,000,  and  a 
capital,  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  amount- 
ing to  about  £85,000.  The  schools  of  the 
Association  were  attended  by  63,000  children,  and 
14,000  were  sheltered  in  its  asylums.  The 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  had  a  membership  of 
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over  400,000  persons.  Unfortunately  these  opera- 
tions aroused  the  ill-will  of  the  Government,  and 
the  schools,  asylums,,  and  reading-rooms  were 
closed,   and  the  Association  was  suppressed. 

Whether  the  Poles  are  wise  in  desiring  that  the 
higher  education  of  the  country  should  be  con- 
ducted in  Polish,  rather  than  in  the  official  language 
of  the  Empire,  is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 
Their  passionate  love  for  their  language  is  touch- 
ing, though  one  cannot  but  fear  it  is  a  matter 
upon  which  their  sympathies  over-ride  their  judg- 
ment. Equipped  with  the  Russian  language  and 
educational  diplomas,  they  can  take  their  rightful 
place  as  citizens  of  a  great  Empire,  and  claim  its 
vast  territories  and  population  as  their  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  confining  themselves  to  the 
Polish  language,  they  necessarily  circumscribe  the 
area  of  their  activities  and  influence.  For  those 
capable  of  taking  advantage  of  higher  education, 
this  is  a  serious  matter,  involving  not  only  their 
own  personal  careers,  but  the  future  position  of 
their  own  country.  If  Poland  is  to  rise  to  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  Empire,  it  can  only  be 
through  the  Russian  language  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  were  to  grant  her  request^ 
the  Poles  would  find  that  they  had  been  condemned 
to  what  in  comparison  is  but  a  mere  provincial 
sphere.  This  latter  alternative  would  be  no  hard- 
ship to  the  great  majority  of  the  population — the 
peasants  in  the  country,  and  industrial  classes  in 
the  towns,  who  never  advance  beyond  an  elementary 
school.  To  burden  such  children  with  learning 
their   lessons  in  a   foreig!n   tongue    must    seriously 
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lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  the  good 
it  can  accomplish  from  the  imperial  point  of  view 
must  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  friction 
it  creates. 

The  Poles  in  Russia  have  the  hard  lot  of  having 
to  live  dowj;!  the  errors  of  two  unsuccessful  insur- 
rections. It  is  a  work  requiring  great  self-control, 
and  almost  more  patience  than  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  but  it  is  being  pursued  with  praise- 
worthy perseverance  under  the  guidance  of  the 
wisest  and  best  thinkers,  and  time — the  great  healer 
— is  on  their  side.  Every  one  understands  now 
that  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  as  an  independent 
State  is  an  impossibility  under  modern  conditions, 
and  that  all  future  progress  must  be  based  upon 
the  fact  of  the  annexation  of  the  country  to  Russia. 
That  basis  having  been  established,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  policy  for  the  Poles  to  adopt  must 
be  one  of  conciliation,  but  if  it  is  to  bear  fruit,,  it 
must  be  met  by  an  equally  frank  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Russia  of  the  fact  of  Polish  nationality. 
That  recognition  has  yet  to  be  given,  and  until  this 
is  done  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  outlook  for  the 
Poles  is  one  of  continual  friction  and  discontent. 
These  two  facts — annexation  and  Polish  nationality 
— lie  at  the  root  of  the  Polish  problem.  In  the 
last  century  the  Poles  fought  stubbornly  against 
the  first  of  these  facts  ;  Russia  and  Prussia  are 
still  fighting  against  the  second,  and  so  long  as 
the  struggle  lasts  it  is  evident  there  cannot  be 
peace  and   contentment. 

But  one  must  not  think  that  no  progress  has 
been  made  towards  conciliation.      The  friction  of 
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to-day  obscures  the  view.  Half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  terrible  insurrection.  A  few 
of  the  veterans,  who,  in  their  youth,  took  part  in 
the  struggle,  still  linger  on  the  stage,  but  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
generation  ;  and  the  new  generation  has  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  to-day,  and  not  with  those 
of  fifty  years  ago.  The  pK)licy  of  conciliation  is 
full  of  promise,  and  just  because  of  this  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  surprising  if  it  has  brought  many 
disappointments.  Disappointments  are  inseparable 
from  a  policy  of  hope  ;  indeed,  they  are  a  pledge 
of  its  genuineness. 

One  must  consider  the  Polish  problem,  not  only 
from  the  Polish  point  of  view  but  also  from  the 
Russian  point  of  view,  if  one  is  to  understand  it 
aright,  and  a  few  considerations  of  outstanding 
importance  need  to  be  kept  in  view.  Russia  is 
essentially  an  empire.  It  is  not  composed  of  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  population  who  have  passed 
the  sixth  standard,  and  who  read  their  evening 
newspaper  regularly.  On  the  contrary,  its  popu- 
lation is  divided  into  many  nationalities,  speaking 
different  tongues,  and  in  all  stages  of  intellectual 
development.  The  Russian  Empire  ranks  next  in 
size  after  the  British  Empire.  It  covers  one-sixth 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  population  amounts 
to  over  i6i  millions.  The  first  duty  of  a  Russian 
statesman  is  to  preserve  law  and  order  within  this 
vast  empire,  and  to  maintain  its  integrity.  This 
has  been  no  easy  task,  but  it  has  been  successfully 
accomplished. 

If     the     different    nationalities    have    presented 
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difficulties,  perhaps  still  greater  difficulties  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  differences  in  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  people,  and  the 
bewildering  effect  of  modern  education  super- 
imposed on  centuries  of  ignorance  and  serfdom. 
The  intellectual  recklessness  of  undisciplined  minds 
in  centres  of  learning  has  expressed  itself  in  dis- 
content at  existing  institutions,  and  advocacy  of 
socialism  and  anarchy.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  good 
government  never  wrought  oppression  or  caused 
rebellion.  Circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  it  is  when  we  come  back  to  facts  as 
they  exist  that  the  Russian  Government  finds  its 
surest  defence.  And  what  are  they?  The  great 
masses  of  population,  apathetic,  ignorant,  and 
illiterate,  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  vast 
distances,  set  the  pace  beyond  which  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  go.  They  are  still  in  an  elementary 
stage  of  civilization,  and  their  Government  can  only 
be  such  as  is  suited  to  them.  Enthusiastic  and 
visionary  reformers  are  apt  to  overlook  this  primary 
consideration. 

The  caution  of  the  authorities  in  hesitating  to 
hand  over  the  government  of  the  country  to  the 
masses  within  the  Russian  Empire  is  not  only 
comprehensible  but  commendable,  and  it  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  recklessness  with  which  poli- 
ticians, rather  than  statesmen,  in  other  countries, 
advocate  the  enfranchisement  of  the  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  classes  of  society.  The  Russian 
Government  has  had  to  fight  for  its  very  existence 
against  various  revolutionary  and  anarchical  move- 
ments.    It  has  crushed  these  unflinchingly,  and  at 
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times  with  merciless  severity,  but  it  has  survived, 
and  law  and  order  have  been  maintained  for  the 
law-abiding.  Were  the  Government  to  fail  in  this 
primary  duty,  the  result  in  such  an  Empire  as 
Russia  would  be  too  appalling  to  contemplate. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  Russian  policy  which  is  too 
often  overlooked,  but  it  is  one  which  no  Russian 
statesman  can  afford  to  forget. 

Democratic  institutions  are  by  no  means  so 
foreign  to  Russian  ideals  of  government  as  the 
more  obviously  apparent  autocracy  and  bureau- 
cracy might  lead  the  superficial  observer  to  suppose. 
The  village  commune,  the  Mir,  is  a  thoroughly  in- 
digenous product.  The  Zemstvos,  or  elective 
district  and  provincial  councils,  have  now  been 
established  for  half  a  century,  and  the  creation 
of  the  Duma  in  1905  marks  a  further  step  in 
the  progress  of  constitutional  reform. 

Whether  the  conditions  exist  for  the  establish- 
ment or  extension  of  representative  institutions  in 
Poland  is  a  question  for  those  in  responsible 
authority  to  determine,  but  to  the  outside  observer  it 
appears  as  if  the  first  essential  preliminary  must  be 
the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence.  This  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  for  be  it  remembered 
that  though  they  have  many  real  grievances,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize,  the  Poles 
are  not  groaning  under  misgovernment .  On  the 
contrary,  the  country  is  prospering  as  it  never  has 
prospered  in  the  past.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  Poles  would  be  prudent  to  let  well  alone.  Bad 
government,  it  has  been  said,  never  caused  an 
insurrection  in  Poland,  and  in  a  certain  restricted 
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sense  it  is  no  doubt  true.  The  rising  in  1830  was 
the  expression  of  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
spread  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  driving 
Charles  X  from  France,  parting  Belgium  from 
Holland,  creating  disorder  in  Italy,  and  in  our  own 
country  paving  the  way  for  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  The  insurrection  of  1863  was  inspired  by 
the  example  of  Garibaldi  and  the  movement  for  the 
unification  of   Italy. 

All  the  trouble  in  Poland  arises  from  what  is 
called  the  policy  of  Russification .  The  Poles  refuse 
to  become  Russians.  Whether  under  any  circum- 
stances twelve  millions,  or  anything  like  that 
number,  of  human  beings  could  by  any  possibility 
change  their  nationality  if  they  wished  is  question- 
able, but  one  searches  in  vain  to  discover  the 
slightest  prospect  of  the  Poles  becoming  de- 
nationalized. On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be 
more  intensely  Polish  than  when  the  process  began. 
It  would  seem  to  be  better  policy  to  aim  at  making 
the  Poles  into  contented  subjects  of  the  Tzar  and 
loyal  citizens  of  a  great  Slav  Empire.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  events  are  tending  in  this 
direction,  though  the  progress  is  slow,  and  the 
evidence  not  very  convincing  as  yet.  Still,  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  the  visit 
of  the  Tzar  and  Tzaritza  to  Warsaw  in  1897,  when 
they  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 

It  was  just  three  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  Nicholas  II  made  the  memorable  visit, 
bearing  the  olive-branch  to  his  Polish  subjects. 
No  Polish  king,  in  days  of  old,  was  ever  received 
with  greater  joy  and  loyalty.     All  the  route  from 
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the  railway-station  at  Praga,  to  Lazienki  Palace 
was  lavishly  decorated  with  flags  and  triumphal 
arches,  and  dense  crowds  lined  the  streets .  Perfect 
order  was  maintained,  and  no  untoward  incident 
occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings. 
As  a  means  of  expressing  their  feelings,  the  Poles 
had  collected  one  million  roubles,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Tzar  for  charitable  purposes,  along 
with  an  address  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
"  looked  forward  to  a  brilliant  future  under  the 
generous  rule  of  the  Tzar  and  were  prepared  to 
serve  him,  their  mtich  loved  monarch,  with  unalter- 
able fidelity."  In  acknowledging  the  address 
Nicholas  II  made  this  memorable  reply :  "  I 
sincerely  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  generous 
gift,  in  which  all  grades  of  the  Polish  population 
have  taken  part,  and  for  the  feelings  of  devotion 
which  you  have  expressed.  I  fully  believe  in  their 
sincerity." 

That  the  Tzar  was  justified  in  his  confidence  the 
Poles  made  ample  proof  during  1904-5.  Russia 
was  then  at  war  with  a  formidable  foe  in  the  Far 
East,  and  her  vast  resources  were  strained  to  their 
utmost.  If  the  Poles  had  risen  against  her,  it 
would  have  turned  an  unsuccessful  war  into 
a  disaster.  Without  doubt  it  would  have  brought 
Germany  into  the  field,  and  once  that  had  taken 
place,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  would  not 
have  withdrawn  without  making  the  most  of  the 
occasion.  Compensation  would  have  been  de- 
manded, which  Russia  would  have  been  unable 
to  refuse.  It  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Poles  that  saved 
Russia  at  this  most  critical  moment  in  her  history. 
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True  there  was  a  disturbance  at  Warsaw  when  the 
poHce  called  in  the  military,  who  charged  the  crowd 
in  the  Theatre  Place  with  regrettable  loss  of  life. 
But  it  was  nothing  more  serious  than  an  anarchist 
riotj  due  very  largely  to  a  strike,  and  it  was  without 
any  poHtical  significance  as  regards  the  Polish 
question . 

Circumstances  do  not  at  present  warrant  a  belief 
in  the  immediate  reversal  of  a  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  for  at  least  half  a  century  in  its 
present  form.  All  that  can  be  expected  in  the 
meantime  is  that  with  the  growth  of  a  desire  for 
conciliation,  mutual  confidence  may  be  promoted  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  established,  there  may 
be  a  relaxing  of  those  administrative  measures 
which  are  so  galling  to  a  proud-spirited  people. 
Patience  and  tact,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, must  inevitably  bear  fruit  in  concession  on 
the  one  side  and  loyalty  on  the  other.  The  old 
patriotism,  though  hallowed  by  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  vanity  and  hatred, 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  away  with  the  past  years. 
It  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  circumstances, 
but  it  has  served  its  day.  The  greatest  danger  for 
Poland  to-day  is  still,  as  in  former  days,  that  of  the 
false  patriot,  the  misguided  enthusiast,  the  reckless 
visionary,  the  chauvinist.  Her  safety  and  future 
welfare  lie  in  the  less  romantic,  but  not  less  heroic, 
self-control  which  takes  a  common -sense  view  of 
the  practical  realities  of  every-day  life,  and  shapes 
its  course  accordingly.  This  latter  is  the  states- 
man's point  of  view,  and  Poland  is  fortunate  in 
having  it  so  well  expounded  by  Monsieur  Dmowski. 
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The  creation  of  the  Duma  in  1905  has  given 
Poland  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Polish  party  is 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  So  long 
as  it  is  led  by  Monsieur  Dmowski  in  the  path  which 
he  has  indicated,  with  so  much  clearness  of  vision 
and  cogency  of  argument,  in  his  volume  "  La 
Question  Polonaise  "  the  future  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  hope. 

The  Polish  members  of  the  Duma  act  together 
as  a  national  party.  In  the  second  elected  Duma 
they  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  holding 
the  balance  of  parties  between  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  Government.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  they  presented  their  national  pro- 
gramme—demanding autonomy  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  and  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  in 
all  schools.  But  M.  Stolypine,  the  Premier, 
declined  to  toe  the  line,  to  use  a  familiar  parlia- 
mentary expression.  Rather  than  remain  in  office 
on  such  terms,  he  at  once  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  was  rewarded  by  getting  a  majority  indepen- 
dent of  the  Poles. 

After  this,  the  representation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  was  cut  down  from  thirty -six  to  twelve 
members,  and  a  further  reduction  was  made  in  the 
representation  of  the  Annexed  Provinces,  on  the 
ground  that  the  non -Russians  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  in  sufficient  number  to  decide  the  destinies 
of  the  State.  The  decision  of  the  Government 
may  have  been  prudent,  but  the  reason  assigned 
for  it  is  not  very  convincing ;  for  even  twelve 
members,  counting  twenty-four  on  a  division,  would 
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in  certain  circumstances  be  amply  sufficient  to  upset 
the  Cabinet.  The  Poles  submitted  to  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  with  great  calmness, 
due  in  a  certain  measure  to  the  fact  that  they  had  by 
this  time  ceased  to  expect  very  much  from  the 
Duma.  Still,  the  Poles  were  able  to  return  eighteen 
members  to  the  third  Duma,  a  number  quite  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scale  if  the  Russian  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  Government  should  be  evenly 
divided.  But  on  this  occasion  it  was  not  so, 
and  the  Poles  found  themselves  in  presence  of  a 
majority  who  did  not  even  sympathize  with  them. 
Monsieur  Dmowski  confesses  that  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Duma  show  a  complete  indifference 
for  all  that  concerns  Poland.  It  is  an  entirely 
foreign  country  to  nine-tenths  of  the  members  ;  they 
do  not  know  it,  they  do  not  understand  its  manner 
of  life  or  its  needs  ;  they  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  its  social  or  political  character  ;  they  are  ignorant 
of  what  legislation  is  in  force  there.  All  the  same, 
they  will  not  consent  to  autonomy.  Whenever  any 
one  recalls  it  to  their  remembrance  and  speaks  of 
the  needed  reforms,  they  regard  it  as  the  fad  of 
cranks  which  does  not  concern  them  at  all.  Their 
attitude  might  be  described  thus  :  We  will  not  allow 
you  to  work  for  the  political  organization  of  your 
country  or  to  seek  to  satisfy  its  intellectual,  social, 
and  economic  needs  ;  neither  will  we  bother  our- 
selves about  it  because  it  is  all  so  far  away,  and 
we  have  enough  to  do  at  home.  Even  a  Minister 
has  acted  and  spoken  in  this  manner,  as  the  fol- 
lowing incident  will  show.  A  vote  of  money  being 
required    to    fulfil    an    arrangement    with    Austria 
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regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  the  Minister 
of  Communications  spoke  against  the  credit,  and 
declared  that  the  river  of  his  native  country— 
the  Volga— was  dearer  to  him  than  the  Vistula, 
Even  M .  Dmowski  was  discouraged  and  wrote : 
**  Given  this  indifference  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  Duma  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom! 
of  Poland,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  sad."  To 
the  outsider  the  prospect  of  the  Poles  obtaining 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  national  Legislature 
and  administration   seems  at  present  remote. 

It  appears  clear  that  to  the  policy  of  conciliation 
a  policy  of  moderation  must  be  added.  A  national 
Legislature  and  Polish  education  in  Government 
Universities  are  not  yet  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics .  Such  measures  may  be  cherished 
as  ideals  by  the  Poles  if  they  will,  but  they  would 
be  wise  to  moderate  their  demands  in  the  meantime. 
They  would  have  more  prospect  of  getting  a  favour- 
able hearing  if  they  were  content  to  proceed  step  by^ 
step.  This  is  never  a  popular  policy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  arouse  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  it,  but  it 
is  always  the  wisest  and  surest  in  the  end.  A  fair 
share  of  public  appointments  should  not  be  denied 
to  the  Poles,  if  they  qualified  as  other  Russian 
subjects  in  the  Government  schools  and  colleges. 
If  a  Russian  education  is  essential  for  employment 
in  the  higher  spheres  by  the  Russian  Government— 
and  few  will  be  found  to  deny  this— it  would  appear 
to  be  not  less  essential  for  its  efficiency  and  smooth 
working  that  the  administration  in  Poland  should 
be  in  the  vernacular  language.  As  a  result  of 
the  policy  of  conciliation,  and  the  growth  of  mutual 
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confidence,  which  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
be  gradual,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  devise 
means  for  redressing  some  of  the  more  clamant 
of  Polish  grievances  which  have  too  long  proved 
to  be  a  source  of  discord. 

III.     In    Austria. 

Turning  from  Poland  in  Prussia  and  in  Russia 
to  Poland  in  Austria  is  like  sailing  from  stormy 
and  troubled  waters,  in  which  one  has  been  tossed 
about  at  the  mercy  of  cross-currents,  adverse  tides, 
and  contrary  winds,  and  entering  between  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  a  friendly  port,  and  finding 
oneself  at  rest  in  its  sheltered  waters.  It  was  not 
always  thus,  and  the  contrast  between  the  peace 
and  concord  of  to-day  and  the  former  days  of 
oppression  is  not  less  than  the  contrast  between 
Poland  in  Austria  and  Poland  in  Prussia  and 
Russia.  In  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards'  book,  "The 
Polish  Captivity,"  published  in  1863,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  read  his  diatribes  against  the  Austrian 
Government  for  their  treatment  of  the  Poles.  *'  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,"  he  writes,  *'  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Galicia  or  Posen  are  a  bit  more 
satisfied  with  their  position  than  those  under  the 
domination  of  Russia  ;  and  so  impossible  is  it  to 
introduce  the  '  German  element '  into  Poland  with 
success  that,  until  news  was  received  of  the 
Russians  firing  upon  the  people  at  Warsaw,  the 
Galicians  would  gladly  have  changed  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Austrian  Emperor  for  that  of  the 
Tzar."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  secret  of 
this   inclination    does   not   lie   in   any   inexplicable 
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affection  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  for  the  Russians, 
but  in  the  old  invincible  hatred  of  Slavonians  for 
Germans,  and  in  the  special  hatred  of  the  Galicians 
for  the  Austrian  Government. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Austria  granted 
autonomy  to  her  Polish  provinces  either  through 
any  prepossession  in  favour  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions or  out  of  love  for  the  Poles.  All  her  history 
emphatically  negatives  the  suggestion.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  such  in  1867  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  the  Polish  demands.  The  power 
of  Austria  was  broken  the  previous  year,  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks,  by  Prussia.  Her  ancient 
Empire  was  threatened  with  dissolution,  and  to  save 
herself  she  made  friends  with  her  Hungarian  and 
Polish  subjects  by  granting  them  Constitutions. 

From  the  Polish  point  of  view,  Austria  then 
ceased  to  be  a  German  power.  It  became  at  that 
time,  and  has  since  remained,  an  Empire  properly 
so  called — composed  of  many  nationalities  in  which 
the  rights  of  each  are  respected,  and  in  which  the 
German  element  possesses  no  undue  preponderance. 
Of  the  various  countries  thus  included,  Galicia  was 
one  in  which  the  Germans  had  no  shadow  of  a 
claim,  and  their  influence  ceased  entirely.  The 
Polish  language  became  once  more  the  official 
language  in  all  Government  institutions  and  depart- 
ments, but  German  and  Ruthenian  are  in  use  as 
circumstances  require.  The  Galician  Diet  has  full 
political  powers,  and  even  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  province.  Since 
this  welcome  change  took  place,  Poland  in  Austria 
has  had  the  happiness  of  the  country  which  has 
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no  history,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  history  is 
unfortunately  being:  made  in   Prussia  and  Russia. 

The  supreme  achievement  of  Austria  is  that, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  she  has  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  with  wise  treatment  the  Poles  can 
become  loyal  citizens  of  the  country  of  their  annexa- 
tion .  The  striking  success  of  her  policy  emphasizes 
the  failure  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  To  them  under 
present  conditions  the  Poles  are  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, but  to  Austria  they  are  a  source  of  strength. 

Austrian  Poland  is  divided  by  an  historical 
boundary  into  two  divisions,  which  still  present 
marked  differences.  The  western  district  was 
formerly  in  Little  Poland,  and  includes  the  city  of 
Cracow :  the  eastern  and  larger  district  was 
formerly  the  palatinate  of  Halicz  (from  whence 
the  word  '  Galicia ')  or  Ruthenia,  and  includes  the 
city  of  Lemberg  or  Lwow.  The  Poles  form  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  what  was  Little 
Poland,  and  the  Ruthenians  are  in  the,  great  majority 
in  Ruthenia.  The  Ruthenians,  however,  are  mostly 
peasants,  and  in  the  towns  the  population  is  com- 
posed very  largely  of  Poles  and  Jews. 

The  whole  district  forms  the  Austrian  Crown 
lands  of  Galicia,  and  contains  a  total  population 
of  rather  more  than  8  millions.  Of  this  number, 
53  per  cent,  are  Poles,  43  per  cent,  are  Ruthenians, 
and  the  remainder  are  mostly  Jews.  In  the  main 
it  forms  a  rich  agricultural  district,  while  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  contain  much 
valuable  timber. 

From  the  industrial  point  of  view,  the  two  features 
of  outstanding  importance  are  :    the  valuable  salt 
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mines  of  Wieliczka,  situated  about  14  kilometres 
from  Cracow  ;  and  the  oilfields  of  Galicia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stryi,  to  the  south  of  Lemberg. 
While  the  latter  have  become  of  any  importance 
only  in  recent  years,  the  former  have  been  famous 
since  the  fifth  century.  Notwithstanding  the  output 
of  centuries,  they  show  no  signs  of  exhaustion. 
Galleries  extend  to  a  length  of  600  kilometres, 
and  a  depth  of  320  metres  has  been  attained. 
Some  1,400  hands  are  employed,  and  the  output 
amounts  to  about  one  million  cwts.  per  annum. 

Lemberg  or  Lwow,  and  not  Cracow,  is  the  capital 
of  Galicia.  It  is  a  prosperous  city  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  prettily  situ- 
ated on  a  cluster  of  sandhills  which  project  into  the 
great  plains  of  Central  Europe.  The  view  from 
the  Castle  hill  on  a  clear  day  is  very  extensive, 
and  when  one  recalls  the  stormy  history  of  the 
city,  it  is  very  impressive  ;  for  across  those  plains 
have  swept  tide  after  tide  of  invaders— Mongols, 
Tartars,  Cossacks,  Turks,  Swedes,  Hungarians, 
Austrians,  and  Russians.  Lemberg  was  a  prize 
worth  capturing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  when  much 
Eastern  trade  had  to  find  new  channels.  It  then 
became  a  great  entrepot  for  goods  in  transit, 
situated  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  on  the  main 
highway  running  east  and  west,  north  of  the 
Carpathians. 

A  unique  feature  of  Lemberg  is  that  it  is  the  seat 
of  no  fewer  than  three  Archbishops,  and  possesses 
three  cathedrals.  The  Churches  thus  represented 
are— the   Roman   Catholic,   the   Greek   Catholic   or 
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Greek  Uniat,  and  the  Armenian  Catholic  or 
Armenian  Uniat.  Of  these,  the  Greek  CathoUc 
Church  alone  calls  for  further  notice  here.  It  is 
the  Church  of  the  Ruthenian  population,  and  has 
an  interesting  history.  Before  the  days  of  their 
incorporation  into  Poland  the  Ruthenians  belonged 
to  the  Greek  Church,  and  were  under  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Roman  Church  made  a  special  effort  to  repair  the 
losses  caused  by  the  Reformation  in  Western 
Europe,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Eastern 
Churches  within  her  fold.  The  circumstances 
in  Poland  at  that  time  favoured  this  move- 
ment, for  between  the  years  1582  and  1589 
the  Russian  State  Church  was  constituted  under 
a  Patriarch  at  Moscow.  That  Church  is  now 
usually  termed  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
The  Polish  Ruthenians,  closely  allied  by  race, 
language,  and  religion  to  the  Ruthenians  in 
Russia,  were  thus  placed  in  an  awkward  position. 
Should  they  remain  under  Constantinople  or  go  with 
their  brethren  in  Moscow  ?  Rome  pleaded  hard  for 
reunion  and  offered  many  concessions .  They  might 
retain  many  of  their  established  usages,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  Slavonic  language  in  their  ritual, 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  married  clergy. 
The  Ruthenians  on  their  part  were  to  acknowledge 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  to  insert  purgatory  and  the 
famous  filioque  clause  in  their  creed.  On  these 
conditions  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Lemberg,  and  three 
other  bishops  in  Poland,  with  their  flocks,  joined 
the  Roman  Church  in    1594,  and  their  branch  of 
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that  Church  is  now  known  as  the  Greek  CathoHc, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly  as  the  Uniat-Ruthenian 
Church. 

In  Lithuania  the  Roman  Church  also  succeeded, 
in  Polish  times,  in  capturing  the  churches  in  a 
similar  manner  from  the  Greek  communion.  When, 
however,  Russia  annexed  Lithuania,  the  Greek 
Catholic  churches  were  placed  in  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position.  In  1838  they  returned  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox,  the  State  Church  of  Russia.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  few^  scattered  congregations, 
such  as  St.  Julien-le-Pauvre  in  Paris  and  some 
others  in  Canada,  the  Greek  Uniat  Church  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  Galicia  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
in  Hungary. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  churches  is  the 
Ruthenian  form  of  cross  which  is  used  in  their 
decoration.  On  the  foundation  of  the  ordinary 
Latin  cross  a  small  transverse  piece  is  placed  above 
the  arms  to  represent  the  Superscription.  Under- 
neath the  arms  is  another  small  piece  placed 
obliquely.^  A  touching  story  is  told  in  explana- 
tion of  this  latter  feature  of  the  cross.  It  represents 
a  board  to  which  the  Redeemer's  feet  were  nailed. 
In  His  last  agony  one  foot  was  drawn  upwards, 
and  thus  the  board  came  into  the  oblique  position 
represented  on  the  cross. 

An  interesting  question  has  recently  emerged  into 
light,   rather   than  arisen,    in   connection   with   the 
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Ruthenian  population  of  Galicia.  The  Ruthenians, 
after  centuries  of  more  or  less  serfdom,  are,  through 
the  spread  of  education,  awakening  to  a  state  of 
national  self-consciousness,  and  are  beginning  to 
assert  their  claims.  History  has  strange  ways  of 
repeating  itself,  and  the  Ruthenians  regard  the 
Poles,  not  altogether  without  cause,  very  much  as 
the  Poles  in  turn  regard  Germans  and  Russians. 
The  Ruthenians  are  stretching  out  their  hands 
across  the  frontier,  which  is  a  purely  political  one, 
to  the  Little  Russians,  with  whom  they  are  very 
closely  allied  by  race,  language,  and  religion, 
and  in  response  they  are  being  recognized  as 
brethren . 

In  Austrian  Poland  the  Ruthenians,  who  belong' 
to  the  Greek  Uniat  Church,  number  about  four 
millions,  and  there  are  another  half-million  in 
Hungary.  In  Russia  the  Little  Russians  number 
some  twenty -five  millions,  and  they  belong,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Taken  together,  they  form  a  body  of  some  thirty 
millions,  occupying  an  immense  and  fertile  region 
stretching  from  the  Carpathians  to  beyond  the 
Dnieper,  including  the  rich  black -soil  country  of 
South  Russia  called  the  Ukraine.  To  emphasize 
their  solidarity  and  common  aspirations,  they  are 
dropping  the  names  of  Ruthenia  and  Little  Russia, 
and  are  adopting  instead  the  name  Ukraine. 

Here  lies  a  political  problem  of  great  interest. 
It  presents  an  ethnological  movement  which  ignores 
artificial  frontiers  ;  and  the  conflicting  elements  are 
—Austria  and  the  Vatican  on  the  one  side,  and 
Russia  and  the  Holy  Synod  on  the  other.     Austria, 
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working  through  the  Roman  clergy,  seeks  to  draw 
the  Orthodox  Little  Russians  into  the  Greek -Uniat 
Church  ;  while  Russia  responds,  by  working  through 
the  Orthodox  clergy,  seeking  to  bring  back  into 
their  fold  the  PoHsh  Ruthenians,  who  have  strayed 
into  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Ruthenians  have  for  long  been  agitating  for 
a  University,  but  all  they  have  been  able  to  obtain 
is  a  few  Ruthenian  lectureships  in  Lemberg.  But 
now,  to  further  her  aims,  Austria  has  at  last  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  her  Ruthenian  subjects  to  create 
a  University,  in  which  they  may  obtain  higher  edu- 
cation in  their  own  tongue.  Austria  recognizes 
Ruthenian  as  one  of  the  official  languages  of  her 
polyglot  Empire— one  more  or  less  is  of  no  great 
account.  In  doinig  so  she  has,  however,  been  care- 
ful to  make  it  serve  as  an  instrument  to  promote 
her  interests.  It  would  not  suit  her  purposes  to 
introduce  the  Russian  Cyrillic  characters  into  her 
schools,  so  she  has  reformed  the  writing  and 
spelling.  Latin  characters  have  been  substituted, 
and  phonetic  spelling  has  been  adopted.  In  Russia 
the  matter  of  language  is  regarded  in  a  different 
light  :  only  one  language— Russian— ranks  as  official, 
and  all  Government  business  must  be  transacted 
in  it .  We  have  seen  how  Polish  is  ignored ;  Little 
Russian  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  also 
for  an  additional  reason.  It  is  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption, or  a  provincial  dialect  of  Russian,  on  no 
account  to  be  recognized  as  a  language  or  to  be 
encouraged . 

Little  Russian  is  said  to  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  Russian  that  Lowland  Scotch  bears  to 
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English.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  therefore, 
that  the  autocratic  Russian  Government  forbids  its 
use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Happy  Russia,  that 
has  such  an  enlightened  and  all-powerful  Govern- 
ment !  In  our  own  land  of  glorious  freedom,  the 
Scotch  Education  Department,  as  its  very  name 
implies,  looks  on  complacently,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, but  at  any  rate  helplessly,  while  Lowland 
Scotch  is  in  daily  use,  or  misuse,  in  its  schools. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  perseverance  of  the 
Ruthenians  in  agitating  for  a  University,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  have  played  off  Austria  against 
Russia  and  vice  versa.  Their  educational  system 
in  Poland,  which  has  always  been  conducted  in 
Ruthenian,  will  be  completed  with  the  University, 
and  so  long  as  Russia  adheres  to  her  policy  of  not 
recognizing  the  language,  it  cannot  fail  to  serve  as 
a  magnet  to  bring  the  Little  Russians  under  the 
influence  of  Austria  and  Rome. 

In  some  respects  the  Ruthenians  may  be  regarded 
as  a  nation  in  making.  In  adopting  the  name  of 
Ukraine,  they  have  indicated  their  aims  and  aspira- 
tions. The  Ukraine  University  is  but  the  first  step, 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  what  they  hope  is  to 
follow  in  the  future.  They  look  forward  to  a  com- 
plete severance  from  their  ancient  Polish  masters 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Ukraine  Diet,  and  in  the 
dim  and  distant  future  to  a  union  with  their  Little 
Russian  brethren,  when  their  dreams  of  an  inde- 
pendent Ukraine  nation  will  be  materialized. 

Meanwhile,  Austria  and  Russia  regard  each  other 
with  the  neighbourly  interest  which  rival  Powers 
watch  each  other  across  a  purely  artificial  frontier, 
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and  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
Ukraine  suggests  itself  to  them  also.  If  the 
Austrian  Empire  were  to  break  up,  Russia  would 
have  a  strong  claim  to  the  Ruthenian  provinces, 
and  if  the  Russian  Empire  were  to  break  up,  Austria 
would  have  an  equally  good  claim  to  the  Little 
Russian  provinces.  Almost  any  change  in  the 
present  situation  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  to 
promote   the  objects   of  the   Ukraine   party. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE    POLISH    JEW 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  life  in  Poland  to-day 
which  is  of  outstanding  importance,  and  that  is 
the  Jewish  element  in  the  population.  The  Polish 
Jew  presents  a  problem  of  absorbing  interest. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
first  partition  of  Poland,  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  whole  country  amounted  to  308,500,  and  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
had  increased  to  450,000.  Taking  the  figures  as 
given  by  Dr.  Ruppin,^  it  would  appear  that  the 
Jewish  population  of  what  was  once  ancient  Poland 
must  now  amount  to  somewhere  about  5,780,483. 
This  total  is  arrived  at  thus  : — 

Russia,  Pale  of  Settlement  (1897)     3)578,227 

„       Kingdom  of  Poland  (1897) 1,321,100 

Austria,  Galicia  (1900)           811,371 

Prussia,  Polish  Provinces  (1905)       69,785 


Total 5.780,483 

The  total  Jewish  population  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated to  be  11,558,000;  it  will  thus  be  seen  that 
about  one-half  are  Polish  Jews. 

'  "  The  Jews  of  To-day."     19 13. 
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In  Prussian  Poland,  as  throughout  Germany, 
Jews  enjoy  legal  equality  with  all  other  citizens, 
and  their  children  are  educated  in  the  Government 
schools.  While  preserving  their  identity  with 
characteristic  tenacity,  they  have  lost  some  of  the 
peculiar  features  which  distinguish  them  in  other 
parts  of  Poland.  Thus  they  have  discarded  the  long 
black  coat  and  the  side  locks  of  hair  ;  and  they 
speak  German,  and  not  Yiddish,  which  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  their  co-religionists.  Hebrew  is  the  lan- 
guage of  religion  and  of  classic  literature.  News- 
papers and  other  literature  of  a  popular  character 
in  Russia  and  Austria,  are  published  in  Yiddish. 
This  strange  language  has  an  interesting  history. 
When  the  Jews  migrated  into  Poland  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  they  brought  with  them  the  spoken  language 
of  the  day,  which  was  what  is  called  "  Mittelhoch- 
deutsch."  In  this  archaic  form  of  German,  doubt- 
less somewhat  corrupted  in  course  of  time,  Polish 
and  Hebrew  words  have  become  incorporated,  and 
the  resulting  mixture  is  regarded  by  Germans,  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  niceties  of  language,  as 
**  jargon,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  defined  as  "  unintel- 
ligible talk ;  gabble ;  gibberish."  Yiddish  was 
formerly  spoken  in  the  Ghettos  of  Germany,  but 
with  their  emancipation  the  Jews  abandoned  its 
use,  and  for  a  hundred  years  or  sio  the  Polish  Jews 
in  Prussia  have  spoken  German  like  their  co- 
religionists in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  disabilities  which  the  Jews  labour  under  in 
Prussia  are  social,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word,  anti-Semiticism.  The  antagonism,  with  little 
difference  on  the  part  of  Pole  or  German,  has  grown 
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rather  than  originated  with  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Jews,  and  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  keenness  of  competition  in  various 
spheres  of  life  between  the  two  nations.  The  Jewish 
population  tends  to  drift  from  the  east  to  the  west  of 
Germany,  and  in  Polish  Prussia  it  is  declining,  not 
only  actually  but  still  more  remarkably  relatively 
to  the  Poles  and  Germans.  Dr.  Ruppin  states  that 
between  the  years  1871  and  1905  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  and  Posen  fell  from  116,075  to 
69^7^  5—^  decrease  of  46,290.  In  the  province 
of    Posen    alone    the    numbers    fell    from  61,982 

to   30,433. 

It  is  in  Austria  and  Russia  that  the  Polish  Jew 
has  found  his  nearest  approach  to  a  home.  In 
Galicia  his  circumstances  politically  are  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  his  brethren  in  Prussia,  but  his 
social  and  religious  condition  is  far  different.  The 
Galician  Jew  is  the  Polish  Jew  par  excellence,  and 
Galicia  is  the  stronghold  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  and 
conservatism. 

The  first  coming  of  the  Jews  to  Galicia  is  traced 
by  some  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  the  Danube  in  :^2>7  B.C.,  but  more  certainly  they 
came  from  the  West,  and  specially  from  Germany, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  found  profitable 
markets  for  their  commerce  at  Lemberg,  Brodj,  and 
other  centres,  and  they  have  retained  most  of 
the  trade  in  their  hands.  One  is  usually  told  that  all 
the  trade  of  Poland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  but 
that  is,  of  course,  a  hasty  generalization,  which 
must  not  be  taken  too  literally.     There  is,  probably. 
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more  truth  in  the  remark  as  applied  to  Lemberg 
than  elsewhere.  Out  of  the  total  population  of 
210,000,  the  Jews  number  over  50,000,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Many  of  the  Jews  are  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances  and  some  are 
wealthy.  Such  choose  their  residence  in  the  beau- 
tiful suburbs  which  surround  the  city  on  all  sides. 
The  less  favoured  as  regards  this  world's  goods 
congregate  in  the  older  and  more  central  parts 
of  the  city.  Here  the  poorer  Jews  crowd  together 
in  squalid,  narrow  streets,  and  in  tenements  of  all 
degrees  of  dilapidation.  A  walk  through  this 
quarter  reveals  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  East,  the  oriental  origin  and 
character  of  the  Jew.  It  is  this  apparently  irradic- 
able  oriental  nature  of  the  Jew,  as  well  as  his  faith, 
that  makes  him  a  stranger  in  Europe,  even  after 
a  sojourn  of  centuries.  He  is  still  an  exile,  and 
one  is  reminded  of  it  in  the  streets  of  Lemberg. 
Weird  signs  abound  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the 
Polish  translation  only  seems  to  make  the  mystery 
of  their  meaning  deeper.  The  shutters  of  the  shops 
thrown  back  bear  primitive  representations  of  the 
goods  within,  painted  in  the  crudest  and  most  post- 
Impressionist  manner.  Here  every  one  seems  busy. 
The  streets  are  thronged  with  a  restless  crowd 
moving  to  and  fro.  Shops  line  both  sides  of  the 
streets,  but  there  are  not  nearly  enough  of  them  to 
satisfy  these  insatiable  traders,  and  the  roadways 
and  open  spaces  are  cumbered  with  the  stalls  and 
barrows  laden  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Ghetto. 
Truly  the  Jews  know,  and  practise  to  perfection, 
the   art   of   making   a   living   out   of   one   another. 

13 
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Every  one  seems  to  be  selling  something  to  some 
one  else,  and  buying  something  from  them. 

The  Jewish  women  have  no  distinctive  dress  or 
appearance  to  call  for  remark,  except  perhaps  a 
partiality  for  bright  colours  and  a  tendency  to 
embonpoint.  The  expert  eye  of  a  lady  would  detect 
in  some  cases  a  suspicious  look  about  the  hair,  and 
closer  examination  would  reveal  the  truth,  that 
Nature  had  not  been  merely  assisted  by  a  more  or 
less  plausible  transformation,  but  that  the  whole 
coiffure  was  nothing  less  than  an  unmitigated  wig. 
Such  wigs  do  not  indicate  that  their  wearers  have 
been  the  unfortunate  victims  of  an  epidemic  more 
serious — and  it  is  no  light  matter — than  matrimony. 
Why  married  Jewesses  should  shave  their  heads, 
as  the  more  orthodox  and  old-fashioned  do,  is  a 
mystery  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given.  The  custom  recalls  the  practice  in 
Japan  of  married  women  blackening  their  teeth. 
In  both  cases  marriage  appears  to  be  regarded 
as  the  fulfilment  of  woman's  destiny,  and  that 
having  been  accomplished,  it  is  her  duty  to  make 
herself  unattractive,  lest  a  worst  fate  befall  her. 
The  children — dirty  little  imps  most  of  them  are — 
are  charming  with  their  beautiful  eyes,  curly  hair, 
and  regular  features.  But  it  is  the  men  in  Letnberg 
who  attract  one's  attention  most  by  their  dress  and 
appearance. 

The  wealthy  Galician  Jew  wears  a  long  black  coat 
made  of  rich  silk,  which  reaches  to  the  ankles. 
It  is  called  the  halat,  or  caftan,  and  denotes  that 
the  wearer  is  a  pious,  orthodox  Jew.  For  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head  he  wears  a  black  cap  trimmed  with 
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a  band  of  costly  fur  round  it.  This  costume,  gabar- 
dine and  cap,  is  an  interesting  survival  of  the 
ordinary  costume  of  the  Poles  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  orthodox  Jews  in 
Galicia  have  remained  faithful  to  it,  and  regard 
modern  dress  as  a  sign  of  little  less  than  apostasy. 
Thus  attired,  an  elderly  Jew,  with  his  long  beard, 
fine  features,  and  keen  eyes,  presents  a  most  pic- 
turesque and  dignified  appearance.  He  looks  just 
as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  one  of  Rembrandt's 
pictures,  and  alongside  of  him  his  wife  and 
daughters  in  their  Sabbath  finery  look  sadly 
commonplace.  From  the  wealthy  to  the  poor  the 
scale  4^scends,  and  with  it  the  halat  becomes  in- 
creasingly shabby  and  dirty  and  disagreeable  to 
look  upon.  The  headgear  varies  considerably. 
Plain  black  smoking-caps,  minus  the  tassel,  are 
much  worn  by  lads  and  young  men.  Soft  black 
hats  with  high  crowns  are  common,  but  many  of 
the  financial  fraternity,  who  hang  about  outside 
the  banks,  wear  silk  top -hats — usually  of  the  most 
antique  shape,  and  the  most  venerable  appearance 
imaginable,  such  as  are  only  to  be  seen  at  home  at 
funerals  in  the  country. 

The  orthodox  Polish  Jew  always  wears  a  beard, 
and,  in  addition,  a  ringlet  of  hair  from  the  temple 
down  each  side  of  the  face.  Extreme  importance 
has  always  been  attached  by  the  Jews  to  the  beard, 
and  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Moses  even  to 
mar  the  corners  of  the  beard.  A  full,  flowing  beard 
is  a  much-coveted  distinction  among  Semitic 
peoples.  The  ringlets  are  called  peasy.  Tastes  and 
opinions  differ  on  most  matters,  and  every  one  is 
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entitled  to  his  own.  The  Jews  are  very  proud  of 
their  peasy,  and  bestow  much  pains  in  curling  them. 
The  mere  Gentile  usually  regards  them  with 
aversion.      De  gustibus  non   est  disputandum. 

Quite  a  number  of  Jews  are  fair,  and  some  even 
have  red  beards.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
two  distinct  types  of  Jews.  There  is  the  traditional 
Jew,  small  in  stature,  with  narrow  shoulders  and 
spare  figure,  dark  complexion,  clear-cut  features, 
prominent  hooked  nose,  and  keen,  dark  eyes  ;  and 
then  there  is  also  the  fair  Jew  of  larger  build  and 
more  fleshy  figure,  with  not  infrequently  a  snub 
nose  and  greenish-blue  eyes.  Considering  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  with  all  their  wanderings,  and 
their  servitude  under  oppressors  of  so  many 
different  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
show  signs  of  mixed  blood.  The  marvel  of  the 
Jews  is  that,  in  such  circumstances,  any  national 
characteristics  have  survived  at  all. 

The  poverty  of  the  Polish  Jew  is  proverbial,  and 
in  Galicia  "  only  a  fraction,"  says  Dr.  Ruppin, 
*'  have  any  sort  of  assured  existence  ;  the  rest  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  often  do  not  know  in 
the  morning  where  to  procure  a  meal  for  them- 
selves and  their  families."  "  A  Jewish  artisan  or 
shopman  who  earns  from  8  to  i  o  gulden  (  i  gulden 
=  2s.)  a  week  is  considered  almost  well  off,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  the  masses,  who  generally  have 
to  support  numerous  families  on  6,  5,  and  even 
4  and  3  gulden  a  week,  as  a  man  to  be  envied. 
I  visited  over  100  families  of  the  artisan  class  in 
small  Galician  towns  in  the  year  1903,  and  found 
that  the  majority  earned  a  weekly  wage  of  from 
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5  to  7  guldens,  of  which  at  least  i  or  U  gulden  went 
to  rent  and  Hebrew  instruction  for  the  children. 
On  the  remaining  4-5  gulden  the  family  of  5-8 
persons  had  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  !  " 

Another  and  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  however, 
exists,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  a  fin©  Saturday  morning 
on  the  beautiful  promenade  encircling  the  Castle 
Hill  at  Lemberg.  It  is  then  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  Jewish  youth  and  beauty,  an'd  their  well-to-do 
appearances  indicate  that  they  enjoy  at  any  rate 
a  modest  share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

The  Jews  have  a  great  passion  for  education, 
and  will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  Upon  the  character  of  the 
school  depends  the  future  of  the  child.  If  he  is 
sent  to  the  Government  school,  and  mixes  with 
Christian  children,  his  whole  intellectual  and  social 
outlook  changes  ;  the  Jewish  exclusiveness  breaks 
down  ;  the  ancient  faith  is  more  or  less  lost  though 
its  ceremonies  are  observed,  and  he  goes  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  agnostics  and  socialists  who 
frequent  the  Reformed  synagogues ;  or  he  may 
even  join  the  anarchists  and  atheists.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  the  pious  Jews  exert  every  effort  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Cheder,  or  Jewish  elemen- 
tary school,  where  they  learn  little  else  than  a 
parrot-like  memorizing  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  the  Talmud.  If  they  leave  school  with  a  scanty 
stock  of  useful  knowledge,  their  faith  is  at  any  rate 
preserved,  and  that  is  regarded  with  sublime 
otherworldliness,  by  the  much -abused,  poverty- 
stricken  Jew,  as  the  wisdom  which  is  better  than 
rubies.     These  schools  are  usually  conducted  in  the 
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house,  which  often  consists  of  but  a  single  room, 
of  the  abjectly  poor  schoolmaster — indeed,  the  word 
Cheder  is  the  Hebrew  for  "  room  " — and  though 
the  room  is  usually  crowded,  not  to  say  over- 
crowded, the  number  of  children  in  each  school 
is  necessarily  small. 

The  late  Baron  Hirsch  founded  a  number  of 
schools  in  Galicia,  Which  in  1907  employed  181 
teachers,  and  had  an  attendance  of  10,000  children. 
In  these  schools  Hebrew  is  taught  in  addition  to 
the  usual  subjects  ;  no  fees  are  charged,  and  in 
many  cases  food  and  clothing  are  given.  Education 
is  compulsory  in  Galicia,  but  the  Jewish  father  con- 
cerns himself  little  about  his  daughters.  In  his 
opinion  female  education  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
girls  are  allowed,  when  the  boys  are  not,  to  go  to 
the  public  (Christian)  schools,  and  in  Russia  the 
majority  of  girls  get  no  schooling  at  all.  The  boys 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Cheder  are  ill- 
fitted  to  be  the  companions  of  the  well-informed 
girls  who  have  received  a  good  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  in  many  cases  this  disparity 
produces  unfortunate  divisions  in  the  family  life  of 
the  Jews. 

In  Cracow,  the  Jewish  population  is  specially 
congregated  in  the  suburb  of  Kazimierz— called  after 
Casimir  the  Great,  who  founded  it  by  royal  charter 
in  the  year  1335.  Casimir  is  said  to  have  shown 
favour  to  the  Jews  through  his  love  for  a  fair 
daughter  of  Abraham,  named  Esther. 

Kazimierz  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  a 
separate  municipality,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls 
with  towers  and  gates  of  its  own.     The  walls  of 
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what  was  once  the  Ghetto  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  suggest  that  Kazimierz 
does  not  form  part  of  the  city  of  Cracow,  except 
that  the  population  is  obviously  entirely  Jewish. 
Here  almost  all  the  men  wear  the  halat,  and  the 
shop  fronts  are  lavishly  inscribed  with  Hebrew 
characters,  all  of  which  give  a  strongly  marked 
Jewish  aspect  to  the  district. 

In  Kazimierz,  which  I  visited  one  Sabbath,  that 
is  to  say  Saturday,  morning,  there  are  various 
synagogues  and  numerous  houses  of  prayer  where 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  studied  and  knotty 
points  discussed.  Many  Jewish  modernists  meet  for 
worship  in  the  Reformed  synagogue,  which  is  a 
spacious  building  somewhat  like  an  old-fashioned 
church,  with  a  gallery  at  both  sides  and  over  the 
main  door,  while  at  the  east  end  there  is  a  small 
apse.  On  entering,  I  found  that  the  service  was 
proceeding.  The  pews  in  the  body  of  the  syna- 
gogue were  occupied  by  men,  mostly  young,  a  few 
of  them  wearing  praying  shawls,  and  all  as  usual 
with  their  hats  on.  In  the  galleries  were  a  number 
of  women.  The  officiating  rabbi,  who  I  was  told 
was  a  layman,  was  reciting  prayers  at  the  apse 
with  his  back  to  the  congregation,  and  the  responses 
were  sung,  with  more  force  than  taste,  by  a  mixed 
choir  in  the  gallery  without  any  organ  accompani- 
ment. There  was  a  fair  congregation  as  regards 
numbers.  The  apse,  more  frequently  a  simple 
alcove,  is  always  placed  at  the  wall  of  the  Siynagogue 
in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  In  it  rests  the  Ark, 
a  chest  or  closet,  which  contains  the  Torah— the 
rolls  of  the  law  of  Moses.     The  Torah  being  the 
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most  sacred  possession  of  the  Jews,  the  Ark  is 
approached  by  three  steps,  and  is  always  the  most 
ornate  part  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  representation  of  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law, 
and  a  perpetual  lamp  hangs  in  front. 

The  Old  Synagogue,  the  citadel  of  the  orthodox 
Jews,  is  an  interesting  red-brick  building,  sunk  deep 
below  the  road.  It  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
probably  from  the  foundation  of  Kazimierz.  In 
form  it  is  a  large,  oblong  building  with  high  walls, 
round-headed  windows,  and  outwardly  a  flat 
roof.  Internally,  the  vaulted  roof  is  supported  by 
two  tall,  round  pillars.  I  approached  the  syna- 
gogue with  a  feeling  of  diffidence,  not  knowing  how 
a  visit  from  a  Gentile  would  be  regarded,  but  while 
I  hesitated  a  little  group  of  Jews  looked  towards 
me  with  a  somewhat  amused  but  friendly  look, 
so  I  ventured  to  ask  if  I  might  enter.  *'  Ja,  ja, 
mein  Herr,  ganz  frei,  bitte  sehr,"  they  replied 
reassuringly  and  escorted  me  within.  Here  I  took 
a  humble  position  just  inside  the  doorway,  but  I  was 
immediately  noticed  by  others,  who  in  the  kindest 
manner  made  way  for  me,  and  placed  me  where 
I  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings.  The 
scene  that  met  my  eyes  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  but 
it  was  one  that  baffles  description. 

The  ancient  building  was  a  fitting  home  for  the 
ancient  people,  and  everything  about  it  looked 
ancient.  The  walls,  the  roof,  the  windows,  and 
the  high-backed  benches,  all  bore  the  marks  of 
age.  At  the  east  end  the  Ark  was  contained  in  an 
alcove,  closed  in  with  a  curtain.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  interior  was  the  Al-Memar 
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in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  This  is  an  ancient,  Hght, 
wrought-iron  structure,  somewhat  Hke  a  huge  bird- 
cage, if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed,  enclosing 
a  circular  raised  platform.  The  Al-Memar  is  the 
pulpit  from  which  the  Law  is  read,  and  as  Ezra, 
when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4), 
was  accompanied  in  the  pulpit  by  several  Levites, 
so  I  found  the  officiating  rabbi  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  Jews  in  the  Al-Memar,  while  he  recited 
in  a  monotonous  voice  from  the  Torah.  Meanwhile 
the  congregation,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them, 
stood  with  bowed  heads,  and  worshipped  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground  ;  others,  however,  seemed  to 
be  paying  little  heed  to  the  service.  The  synagogue 
was  thronged  with  men  and  boys  of  all  ages.  The 
aged  Jews  presented  a  pathetic  picture  with  their 
fine  features,  long  beards,  and  keen  eyes.  They 
looked  bowed  down  with  years  and  sorrows  as  they 
stood  with  the  prayer  shawl  covering  their  heads. 
Do  they  recite  here,  as  they  do  at  the  Temple  well 
in  Jerusalem,  the  Lamentations  of  their  prophet 
Jeremiah  ?  ^ 

Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us  : 
Behold,  and  see  our  reproach, 
Our  inheritance  is  turned  unto  strangers, 
Our  houses  unto  aliens. 

>:=  'K  *  * 

Our  pursuers  are  upon  our  necks : 
We  are  weary  and  have  no  rest. 

*  :r^  5;,'  ;<? 

Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not ; 

And  we  have  borne  their  iniquities. 

Servants  rule  over  us; 

There  is  none  to  deliver  us  out  of  their  hand. 
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The  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased ; 
Our  dance  is  turned  into  mourning, 
The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head  : 
Woe  unto  us !  for  we  have  sinned. 

Or  am  I  dreaming  ?  Is  this  a  wail  from  the  Polish 
poet  Mickiewicz  lamenting  over  the  sorrows  of  his 
country?  The  Poles  and  the  Jews  are  strangely 
assorted  brothers  in  adversity.  As  the  Turkish 
flag  flies  over  Jerusalem,  so  the  Austrian  flag  flies 
over  Cracow,  and  the  Jew  is  not  more  devoted  to 
his  nationality  than  is  the  Pole. 

In  theory,  Jews  are  prohibited  from  dwelling 
on  the  soil  of  Holy  Russia.  Russia  for  the  Russians 
is  the  rule,  but  certain  exceptions  are  allowed ; 
these  include  :  ( i )  merchants  of  the  first  guild,  who 
pay  about  £  i  oo  a  year  to  the  guild  ;  (2)  University 
graduates  and  higher  grade  students;  (3)  Nicolai 
soldiers  who  have  served  twenty -five  years ; 
(4)  druggists,  surgeons,  and  midwives  ;  (5)  skilled 
artisans  earning  their  living  by  their  handicraft. 
The  number  of  Jews  who  can  satisfy  the  authorities 
that  they  possess  any  of  these  qualifications  is 
very  limited,  and  th<3se  able  to  do  so  form  such 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  in  relation  to  the 
Russians  that  their  influence  in  the  country  is  practi- 
cally a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  not  in  Holy 
Russia  proper  that  the  Jew  finds  a  home,  but  on 
the  territories  which  for  the  most  part  formerly 
belonged  to  Poland.  The  Annexed  Provinces  and 
the  Tartar  province  of  Taurida  form  the  Pale  of 
Settlement,  and  there  he  has  been  allowed  to 
remain,  but  not  in  undisturbed  peace. 

The  May  Laws,  as  they  are  called,  sanctioned  by 
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the  Tzar  Alexander  III  in  May  1882,  have  proved 
to  be  exceedingly  oppressive.  These  laws  enacted 
that    Jews    within    the    Pale    were    forbidden    to 

( 1 )  settle  anew  outside  of  towns  and  boroughs 
with  the  exception  of  existing  agricultural  colonies  ; 

( 2 )  to  lease  on  land  or  mortgage  real  estate  outside 
of  towns  and  boroughs  ;  (3)  to  trade  on  Sundays 
or  Christian  holidays.  They  are  also  forbidden  to 
possess,  lease,  or  deal  in  land,  or  to  trade  in  liquor. 
They  are  not  admitted  to  any  position  in  the  navy, 
nor  can  they  obtain  commissions  in  the  army,  and 
they  are  seldom  if  ever  appointed  to  any  post  in 
the   public   service . 

These  oppressive  measures  have  resulted  in 
sweeping  a  considerable  country  population  into 
the  already  overcrowded  towns,  and  in  intensifying 
the  chronic  poverty,  and  its  concomitant  vices,  of 
the  Jewish  community.  They  caused  the  most 
extraordinary  Jewish  migration  known  to  history 
since  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  1881,  no  fewer  than  two 
millions  of  Jews  emigrated  from  Eastern  Europe, 
mostly  to  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
movement  also  led  to  a  great  influx  of  Jews  into 
England,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  make  parts  of  the  East  End  of  London  into  a 
Jewish  city.  The  Jewish  massacres  which  disgraced 
Russia  in  1905  and  1906,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  led  to  the  flight 
of  many  Jews  from  the  Pale  of  Settlement  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  where  amid  the  Polish  com- 
munity they  once  again  in  their  history  found 
protection  and  safety  from  violence. 
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The  grievances  of  the  Jews  within  the  Pale  are 
well  expressed  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
statement  sent  to  Petrograd  in  1905  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty-two  Jewish  communities,  which 
I  take  from  Mr.  Samuel  Wilkinson's  interesting 
book,  '*  In  the  Land  of  the  North." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  large  scale  of  emigration 
across  the  sea^  there  are  still  in  Russia  4,200,000 
Jews  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  towns  and 
villages,  only  700,000  being  dispersed  among  the 
country  communities  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement. 
Though  the  Jews  of  the  towns  of  the  Pale  are 
almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population, 
and  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  town  ratepayers, 
they  are  nevertheless  excluded  by  law  from  muni- 
cipal bodies,  and  are  compelled  to  entrust  their 
welfare  to  authorities  to  whom  the  needs  of  the 
Jewish  population  are  totally  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of,  because  a  large  element  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  represented  on  the  governing 
body. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  reckon  up  all  the  legal  and 
administrative  limitations  which  encompass  the  Jew 
from  his  birth.  Only  a  vanishing  minority  is  able 
to  obtain  intermediate  school  education,  a  fraction 
are  admitted  to  the  University,  and  that  fragment 
is  almost  totally  prevented  by  restrictive  regula- 
tions to  practise  the  high  professions.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  then^  considering  the  innumer- 
able limitations  of  movement  and  of  choice  of 
professions,  if  the  Jews  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement 
are  a  half -starved  crowd,  mostly  beggars,  in  need 
of   parish    relief.      These   destitute   people   form  a 
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fifth  of  the  Jewish  families  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  ;  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Wilna 
and  Berditschew,  they  form  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  the  whole  population .  Such  extensive  pauperism 
is  unparalleled ;  in  the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
there  are  not  such  figures  of  pauperism.  Besides 
the  beggars,  a  class  of  pauper  workmen  and 
labourers  has  been  formed  in  the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment. Jewish  workmen  and  labourers  are  wholly 
deprived  of  liberty  of  movement,  and  are  obliged 
to  work  at  starvation  wages  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  beg.  The  Jews  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement  can 
only  be  delivered  from  this  desperate  situation  by 
the  granting  of  liberty  of  movement,  free  choice 
of  professions,  granting  of  rights  of  education — 
rights  which  are  everywhere  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  every  member  of  a  State." 

The  charity  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  poor  is 
proverbial,  and  it  can  be  no  light  matter  to  minister 
to  their  needs  in  Russian  J^oland.  The  duty  is 
undertaken  in  a  most  businesslike  manner.  It  has 
been  well  and  fully  described  by  Mrs.  Baskerville 
in  "  The  Polish  Jew,"  by  far  the  best  book  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  arrange- 
ments which  are  recognized  by  law  are  as 
follows  :— 

1 .  The  Jews  of  each  town  organize  a  Commune, 
in  which  an  executive  body,  generally  known  as  a 
Kcihal,  is  elected  by  all  members  of  the  Jewish 
community,  who  pay  a  tax. 

2 .  The  Kahal  fixes  the  amount  of  the  tax  accord- 
ing to  the  financial  resources  of  the  several  members 
of  the  community. 
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3 .  The  money  thus  contributed  is  expended  upon 
religious   culture,   education,,  and  charity. 

In  Warsaw,  the  Kahal,^  which  is  called  there  an 
Executive  Committee,  has  an  elaborate  organization 
to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  population, 
which  amounts  to  over  300,000.  It  has  a  staff  of 
no  fewer  than  3  2  officials  and  2 1  5  clerks,  and  it 
raises  and  expends  some  £30,000  a  year.  The  chief 
items  of  expenditure  are  £9,000  on  education ; 
£8, 1 00  on  charity  ;  £4,  i  50  on  hospital,  orphanage, 
and  almshouses;  and  £3,180  on  maintenance  of 
cemetery.  The  Executive  also  run  a  pawnbroker's 
shop  and  a  small  loan  bank.  Like  many  other 
executive  committees,  it  comes  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  abuse.  The  figures  quoted  suggest  that  some 
ground  for  criticism  exists.  It  is  controlled  by 
the  old  Orthodox  party,  and  the  modern  Reform 
Jews  acuse  it  of  acting  in  a  high-handed,  autocratic 
manner.  However,  in  a  very  difficult  position,; 
with  insufficient  means  to  meet  great  needs,  the 
Executive  with  praiseworthy  courage  persevere  in 
their  task,  and  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

A  deplorable  but  inevitable  result  of  their 
oppression,  ignorance,  and  poverty  is  that  the 
Jewish  youth  in  the  towns  have  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  the  propaganda  of  Russian  and  German 
socialists  and  anarchists.  No  more  fruitful  soil 
could  be  found  for  such  teaching,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced an  organization  of  a  revolutionary  nature, 
called  the  "  Bund,"  which  has  ramifications 
throughout  the  whole  of  Russian  Poland.  It  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  Tzardom  ;  the  establishtnent 
of  a  democracy  with  universal,  direct;  and  secret 
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voting ;  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners ;  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment ;  and  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  land.  Further,  it  seeks  to  establish 
a  central  autonomy  of  the  Jewish  population,  to 
remove  all  their  civil  disabilities,  and  to  give  them 
the  same  rights  as  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
Bund  itself  carries  on  a  ceaseless  agitation  :  its 
members  distribute  Yiddish  pamphlets,  and  enlist 
their  fellow -workmen  in  factories,  and  even  their 
comrades  in  the  army.  It  has  fighting  groups, 
armed  with  revolvers  which  they  have  smuggled 
across  the  frontier — for  smuggling  is  one  of  the 
traditional  trades  of  the  Jew.^  Strikes  form  also 
another  weapon  which  the  Bund  knows  how  to 
use,  though  it  not  infrequently  recoils  upon  those 
it  seeks  to  uplift.  Strikes,  revolvers,  and  dynamite 
are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  modern  anarchist,  and 
Russian  policy  has  converted  many  of  the  rising 
generation  of  Jews  from  being  peaceful,  industrious 
citizens,  into  reckless  anarchists,  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  in  their  mad  desire  for  vengeance  for  the 
cruel  wrongs  they  have  suffered. 

Brought  up  in  such  an  environment  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  young  Jew  of  the  new  generation  is 
often  a  very  different  man  from  his  father.  Modern 
education  has  enlarged  his  mind,  and  oppression 
has  stirred  him  to  action.  Faith  and  resignation 
have  given  way  in  a  large  measure  to  inquiry  and 
revolt,  and  the  question  is  asked  now  as  of  oldy 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  It  is  felt  by 
some  that  the  existence  of  an  alien  race  in  the 
midst  of  an  indigenous  population  is  an  indefensible 
anomaly  which  cannot  survive  the  forces  of  modern 
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civilization.  The  process  of  assimilation  which 
has  ever  been  in  operation  has  undoubtedly  been 
hastened  by  persecution.  The  popular  saying  that 
a  Jew  never  changes  his  faith  will  not  stand  in- 
vestigation. Intermarriage  with;  Christians  is 
taking  place  with  unprecedented  frequency,  and 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  is  nearly  always 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  baptism 
of  Jews  is  a  much  comtnoner  occurrence  than  is 
generally  believed.  Dr.  Ruppin,  quoting  from  De 
La  Roi's  "  Judentaufen  im  19  Jahrhundert/'  gives 
a  table  which,  excluding  baptized  children  of  mixed 
marriages  and  converts  to  dissenting  Churches, 
brings  out  a  total  of  204,542  conversions  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Of  this  total,  Russia  contributes  84,536; 
made  up  as  to — 3,136  to  the  Protestant  Church; 
12,000  to  the  Roman  Church;  and  69,400  to  the 
Greek  Church.  In  Austria  the  figures  are — 6,300 
to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  28,200  to  the  Roman 
Church.  From  1891  to  1894  the  yearly  average 
of  conversions  to  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  was 
1,021.  In  Germany  the  annual  average  of  con- 
versions to  the  State  Church  during  the  years 
1 896- 1 900  was  480.  A  Polish  Jew  has  much  to 
gain  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  can  speedily 
get  rid  of  many  disabilities,  by  baptism.  By 
baptism  he  ceases  to  be  a  Jew  in  the  sight  of 
the  authorities,  and  he  becomes  a  Russian — a  son 
of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church.  Baptism  will  there- 
fore open  the  university,  the  army,  navy,  and 
civil  service  to  him,  as  to  other  Russians,  and  it 
will  enable  him  to  travel  anywhere,  and  live  wher- 
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ever  he  wishes.  It  is  a  far  quicker  road  to  liberty 
than  anarchism.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  number  of  baptisms  is  not 
larger. 

The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  Jews,  a  Church  of  England  organization,, 
and  the  Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews  conduct 
missionary  work  in  Poland.  The  difficulties  of 
their  work  are  very  great,  and  the  operations  are 
largely  confined  to  personal  intercourse  between 
the  missionaries  and  the  Jews.  If  anything,  the 
obstacles  placed  by  the  authorities  appear  to  be 
even  greater  in  Galicia  than  in  Russian  Poland. 
The  London  Society's  work  in  Warsaw  dates  back 
to  1 82 1,  when  it  was  begun  under  a  remark- 
able letter  of  protection  granted  by  the  Tzar, 
Alexander  I.  The  staff  now  includes  the  chaplain, 
two  ladies,  and  some  Jewish  helpers.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  ridicule  Protestant  missions  for  the  con- 
version of  Jews,  and  to  compare  the  expenditure, 
often  considerable,  with  the  number  of  converts, 
usually  small,  and  to  ask  in  derision  if  the  outlay 
is  justified.  Such  an  attitude  can  only  arise  through 
a  total  misconception,  which  at  this  time  of  day 
is  not  a  little  surprising,  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  Jewish  and  all  other  mission 
work.  No  fair-minded  person  who  considers  the 
subject  seriously  can  avoid  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Christian  religion  inculcates  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel — to  quote  a  Jew  of  great 
authority — to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile. 
It  is  only  just  to  recognize  that  the  efforts  of 
these  societies  are  also  prompted  by  a  very  genuine 
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sympathy  for  the  ancient  people  from  whom  the 
Christian  religion  came,  and  also,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  a  feeling  of  shame  that  persecutions 
such  as  they  have  endured  should  have  befallen 
them  in  loudly  professing  Christian  countries. 

The  process  of  assimilation,  by  baptism,   inter- 
marriage, the  spread  of  socialism,  and  by  modern 
conditions  generally,  is  encroaching  upon  Judaism 
to-day  with  unmistakable  force  and  effect.     There 
are  those  who  tremble  for  the  Ark  of  Testimony,  as 
if  such  dangers  to  the  race  and  faith  were  some  new 
thing.     But  it  is  not  so.     The  whole  history  of  the 
Jews,  instead  of  giving  us  a  record  of  undeviating 
steadfastness  and  loyalty  to  national  ideals,  tells  of 
backslidings  which  the  prophets  inveighed  against 
with  words  of  burning  eloquence.     And  yet  in  spite 
of  all  the  defections  and  losses  due  to  forces  within 
and  without,  the  Jews  have  survived,  while  nations 
and  empires,  greater  in  some  respects  only,  have    j 
arisen   and   passed    away ;     and   who,    considering    j 
their  wonderful  story,  can  doubt  that  they  will  yet    ,' 
survive  when  the  great  European  powers  of  to-day    " 
shall  have  passed  away? 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE    CAPITALS    OF    POLAND 

It  is  remarkable  how  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
into  which  Poland  has  been  partitioned  a  city  of 
outstanding  importance  from  the  national  point  of 
view  has  been  included,  which  serves  to  focus  the 
patriotic  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the  unhappy 
Poles  in  their  bondage.  Warsaw,  the  later  capital, 
and  now  by  far  the  largest  Polish  city,  is  in  Russia  ; 
Cracow,  the  ancient  capital,  whose  venerable 
cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  their  kings,  is 
in  Austria  ;  and  Posen,  the  earliest  cradle  of  Polish 
nationality,  is  in  Germany.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
Powers  could  have  conceived  any  plan  by  which 
their  dearest  wish  of  crushing)  out  Polish  nation- 
ality could  have  been  more  effectually  thwarted. 
If  it  were  not  for  Warsaw,  Poland  in  Russia  would 
be  of  no  more  importance  than  many  another 
unheard  of  province  in  the  great  Empire.  With- 
out Cracow,  Poland  in  Austria  would  merely  be 
the  province  of  Galicia  ;  and  without  Posen  and 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Gnesen,  Poland  in  Ger- 
many would  be  of  no  more  account  than  any  of 
the  minor  principalities  that  one  only  learns  of  in 
a  geography  school-book. 

What  would  have  become  of  the  Poles  without 
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Warsaw,  Cracow,  and  Posen  is  as  difficult  to  say 
as  what  would  have  become  of  the  Jews  without 
Jerusalem.  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Posen,  and  Jerusa- 
lem are  more  than  mere  aggregations  of  humanity.  | 
They  are  symbols  of  nationality — that  mysterious 
but  not  less  potent  sentiment  which,  born  in  the 
romantic  past,  still  works  mightily  in  this  material 
istic,   cosmopolitan   age. 


I.  Posen  {Poznan). 

It  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  Posen  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  the  Continent.  No 
great  stream  of  tourist  traffic  sets  towards  it  in 
the  holiday  season.  It  does  not  boast  of  the  dubious 
attractions  of  a  vllle  d^eaux,  and  it  does  not  even 
proclaim  its  virtues  as  a  Ltuftkurort,  in  the  manner 
of  resorts  which  have  nothing  else  to  boast  of. 
Posen  does  not  adv^ertise.  It  is  the  embodiment 
of  commonplace  provincialism.  And  yet  beneath 
the  surface-^beneath  a  thin  veneer  of  Germaniza- 
tion  which  is  what  the  casual  visitor  chiefly  sees- 
there  exists  a  whole  realm  of  interest  which  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  from  many  points  of 
view. 

The  city  of  Posen  is  situated  on  the  Warthe,  a 
river  which  rises  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
Cracow,  traverses  almost  the  whole  length  of  Poland 
from  south  to  north,  then  turns  to  the  west  and  flows 
into  the  Oder  at  Kiistrin,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Erankfort-am-Oder.  But  in  these  days  Continental 
Bradshawis  of  more  value  than  a  geography  school- 
book,  for  there  we  learn  that  Posen  is   165  miles 
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distant  from  Berlin,  and  that  the  journey  takes 
rather  less  than  four  hours  by  rail. 

Posen  is  a  city  of  157,000  inhabitants,  including 
a  garrison  of  6,100  men.  Roughly  speaking, 
100,000  of  these  are  Roman  Catholics,  50,000 
Protestants,  and  6,000  Jews.  The  population  has 
increased  rapidly  in  recent  years ;  in  1885  it 
amounted  to  68,315;  in  1895,  73,239;  in  1905, 
136,808.  The  proportion  of  Poles  to  the  whole 
population  has  increased,  and  conversely  the  pro- 
portion of  Germans  has  decreased.  The  percent- 
ages as  given  in  the  local  guide-book,  in  Woerl's 
well-known  series  of  Reisehandbiicher,  is  as 
follows  :  In  1890  those  who  spoke  Polish  as  their 
mother  tongue  amounted  to  5076  per  cent.;  in 
1900^  S5"32;  in  1905,  57*00;  and  in  1910, 
57-07.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  those 
speaking  German  as  their  mother  tongue  is  as 
follows:  In  1890,  4909  per  cent.;  in  1900, 
4394;  in  1905,  4235;  and  in  19 10,  4178  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

The  railway -station  at  Posen  is  as  typically 
German  as  a  modern,  up-to-date  station  can  be. 
Spaciousness,  cleanliness,  and  order  are  everywhere 
observable.  Every  door,  every  passage,  every 
visible  object  is  numbered  and  ticketed  with  a  metal 
plaque.  Even  the  drinking  fountain  on  the  plat- 
form is  labelled  "  Trlnkwasser  "  lest  an  unenlight- 
ened traveller  should  mistake  it,  and  where  nothing 
exists  to  label,  one  is  sure  to  see  the  familiar  word 
"  Verboten,'"  varied  with  an  occasional  "  Nicht 
\Gestattety  Not  a  word  of  Polish  is  to  be  seen 
anywhere.     There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  we  are 
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in  Poland.  From  the  German  point  of  view,  Poland 
ceased  to  exist  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  this  is 
not  Poland,  this  is  Prussia— the  Vaterland  if  you 
will. 

A  broad  avenue  lined  with  trees  leads  from  the 
station  to  the  main  road  into  the  city.  The  first 
object  one  sees  is  a  statue  of  Bismarck,  and  the 
next  is  the  massive  Kaiserschloss.  This  is  what 
greets  the  visitor  on  arriving  at  the  cradle  of  Polish 
history,  and  every  true-born  Pole  curses  Germany 
every  time  he  passes  this  way.  Without  doubt 
Bismarck  was  a  great  man  who  deserves  to  be  held 
in  honour  by  his  countrymen,  but  even  the  mere 
tourist  will  wonder  at  the  tactlessness  which  placed 
this  statue  here,  where  it  cannot  fail  to  perpetuate 
discord  among  the  Kaiser's  subjects.  The  Poles 
only  remember  Bismarck  as  their  persecutor  and 
as  the  author  of  the  Ansiedelungs  Kommission,  and 
his  statue  confronting  them  every  time  they  arrive 
at,  or  depart  from,  Posen  is  regarded  as  a  bitter 
insult.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  the  monument  would  have  shown  more  regard 
for  Bismarck's  memory  if  they  had  sought  else- 
where a  more  appropriate  site. 

The  Kaiser's  great  Schloss,  completed  in  1910, 
after  five  years'  labour  at  a  cost  of  six  million  marks 
(£300,000),  was  intended  to  conciliate  Polish 
sentiment.  This  noble  intention  has  been  sadly 
frustrated  by  the  misplaced  statue  of  Bismarck. 
The  Kaiser  might  be  as  good  as  gold,  but  the  Poles 
will  never  believe  it  while  the  statue  remains  there, 
and  while  Bismarck's  steam-roller  policy  is  adhered 
to.    As  for  the  Schloss,  it  is  kolossal—si  huge,  mas- 
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sive  pile  of  masonry  in  German -Romanes  que  style, 
every  feature  heavy  and  solid,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
might  stand  to  all  eternity.  A  great  square  tower 
dominates  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  site  on  which 
this  magnificent  building  stands  is  so  restricted  in 
area  and  commonplace  in  situation.  The  main 
thoroughfare,  leading  from  the  city  to  the  station 
and  to  the  suburbs  beyond,  with  all  its  electric  tram- 
ways and  other  traffic,  passes  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Schloss,  with  only  a  forecourt  of  very  limited 
dimensions  intervening. 

Of  course  the  Kaiser  does  not  favour  the  Poles 
with  a  great  deal  of  his  presence  in  the  Schloss. 
A  night  or  two  once  a  year,  or  even  at  rarer  inter- 
vals, while  attending  military  manoeuvres  in  the 
district,  is  all  that  he  spends  among  them .  On  these 
occasions  great  preparations  are  made  by  the 
German  element  in  the  population  to  give  him  an 
imposing  welcome.  The  streets  are  decorated  with 
Venetian  masts,  flags,  heraldic  devices,  and  a  brave 
display  is  made.  Every  loyal  German,  from  far 
and  near,  makes  a  point  of  being  present,  and  the 
streets  are  thronged  with  enthusiastic  crowds  cheer- 
ing their  Kaiser.  The  absence  of  the  Poles  from 
these  demonstrations  of  loyalty  is  little  noticed  in 
the  crowd  ;  but  few  Poles,  with  all  their  inborn 
courtesy,  would  as  much  as  lift  their  hats  to  the 
Kaiser,  if  perchance  they  should  happen  to  be  in 
the  street  when  his  Majesty  were  to  pass  that  way. 
Shortly  after  my  visit  a  Polish  noble  was  mobbed 
on  his  way  to  attend  a  banquet  given  by  the  Kaiser 
in  the  Schloss.     His  carriage  was  bombarded  with 
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stones,  and  water  was  thrown  over  the  occupants, 
so  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Poles  that  one 
of  their  nobles  should  accept  the  honour  of  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Kaiser.  The  role  of  the  conquering- 
hero -war -lord  with  his  mailed  fist  is  attractive 
no  doubt  to  the  Germans,  but  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages. In  Poland  it  is  not  more  popular  than 
it  is  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  or  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

At  the  back  of  the  Schloss,  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically,  is  the  Ansiedelungs  Kommission, 
an  excellent  example  of  modern  German  design  for 
a  public  building.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
is  a  large  building ;  all  Government  offices  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  are  largfe.  But  the  size  of  this 
particular  building  gives  rise  to  thought,  when  one 
remembers  what  is  the  work  of  the  Ansiedelungs 
Kommission.  The  army  of  officials  housed  therein 
is  engaged  in  a  work  which  brings  sorrow  and 
ruin  to  the  Kaiser's  peaceable  and  law-abiding  sub- 
jects, whose  only  offence  is  that  they  were  born  of 
Polish  parents  in  their  own  country,  and  prefer  to 
speak  their  mother  tongue  to  that  of  their  oppres- 
sors. To  evict  a  tenant  because  he  won't  pay  his 
rent  may  be  necessary  sometimes,  but  it  is  always 
an  unpleasant  business,  and  in  Ireland  at  any  rate 
it  has  never  been  difficult  to  arouse  public  sympathy 
for  the  evicted  tenant.  But  in  Posen,  and  surely 
nowhere  else  in  the  world,  there  is  a  huge  pile  of 
buildings,  housing  a  host  of  officials  engaged  in 
evicting  both  landlords  and  tenants  alike,  who  pay 
their  taxes,  give  their  sons  to  the  army,  and  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  citizens. 
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By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  this  house  of  Tragedy 
adjoins  a  house  of  Comedy,  the  new  German 
Theatre.  It  is  of  Greek  design,  and  has  a  hand- 
some portico  with  a  row  of  Ionic  columns,  but  other- 
wise it  is  not  an  ornate  building'.  The  theatre 
occupies  a  fine  site  facing  a  public  garden,  and  it 
demonstrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  important 
place  which  the  theatre  holds  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  Posen  is  a  town  of  but  157,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  here  is  a  theatre  erected  for  less  than 
one  half  of  the  population,  at  a  cost  of  two  and  a 
half  million  marks  (£125,000),  in  which  opera, 
operetta,  and  plays  are  performed  nightly,  during 
the  season.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Polish 
Theatre,  in  which  the  Polish  language  alone  is 
used.  It  is  also  a  large  building,  but  is  without 
any  architectural  features. 

The  Wilhelms  Platz  is  a  large  open  space 
situated  on  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre  of  the  modern  business 
life  of  the  city.  The  Berliner  Strasse  (they  are 
all  strasse  and  not  ulica  in  Posen),  which  runs 
on  one  side  of  the  Platz,  is  the  favourite  promenade. 
Hereabouts  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  best  shops, 
and  leading  hotels,  and  numerous  cafe -restaurants. 
Around  the  Platz  are  grouped  a  number  of 
important  public  buildings.  At  one  end  is  the  old 
theatre ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum,  and  at  one  side  is  the  Raczynski  Library. 
In  the  Platz  itself,  which  is  pleasantly  laid  out  with 
trees  and  grass  plots,  with  shrubbery,  a  portion  is 
set  apart  for  children,  where  they  can  make  castles 
in  the  sand  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  hard  by 
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is  a  pure-milk  kiosk,  which  is  run  by  the  enter- 
prising municipahty. 

The  Wilhelms  Platz  was  the  scene  of  a  smart 
piece  of  work  on  the  14th  of  February,  1846, 
which  saved  Prussian  Poland  from  the  horrors  of  an 
insurrection.  A  condition  of  unrest  prevailed  at 
that  time  throughout  Poland.  Russia  was  well 
prepared  to  meet  any  uprising  of  the  Poles  in  her 
Empire,  and  the  guns  of  the  Citadel  kept  Warsaw 
quiet.  But  Cracow  rose  against  the  Austrians,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  the  Galician  massacres  followed. 
A  similar  rising  in  Posen  was  in  contemplation. 
Polish  nobles  poured  into  Posen,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  about  a  thousand  had  assembled.  On 
the  day  mentioned,  just  as  the  bell  of  every  table 
d'hote  sounded,  the  iron  hand  of  Prussia  fell.  A 
detachment  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  dragoons, 
and  two  parks  of  artillery  appeared,  and  drew  up  in 
the  Wilhelms  Platz.  The  city  gates  were  closed, 
and  soldiers  beset  every  hotel,  and  searched  every 
house.  In  the  Hotel  Bazar,  the  chief  Polish  hotel, 
some  ninety  guests  were  unpleasantly  disturbed  in 
the  middle  of  dinner,  and  marched  off  to  the  Com- 
mandant's, where  every  one  who  could  not  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  himself  was  placed  under 
arrest.  Altogether  about  a  thousand  nobles  were 
imprisoned— and   peace  was   preserved. 

The  Alter  Markt  is  the  picturesque  centre  of  old 
Posen.  It  is  dominated  by  the  Rathaus,  a  curious 
building  not  belonging  very  markedly  to  any  one 
school  of  architecture.  It  has  been  described  as 
a  Slavonic  adaptation  of  Romanesque  forms,  and 
when  one  learns  that  it  dates  from  the  first  half 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of 
an  ItaHan  architect,  the  inspiration  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  not  less  obvious  than  the  pecuHar  Slavonic 
characteristics.  The  tower  is  a  modern  addition, 
having  been  built  in  1783.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  Rathaus  was  undergoing  an  extensive 
restoration.  The  exterior  was  being  re-painted 
black  and  yellow,  for  it  is  encased  in  plaster,  and 
when  finished  it  will  probably  look  more  respectable 
though  less  picturesque. 

From  the  Alter  Markt  streets  radiate  in  all 
directions  to  the  circumference  of  the  old  city, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  consisted  of  a  ring  of 
fortifications  erected  in  the  first  half  of  last  cen- 
tury. The  appearance  of  these  fortifications,  if 
one  may  judge  from  photographs,  was  imposing  ; 
but  they  had  been  rendered  quite  obsolete  by  the 
advance  of  military  science,  and  they  were 
swept  away  about  ten  years  ago,  leaving  a  wide 
space  of  vacant  ground  all  round  the  city.  Part 
of  this  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  public 
gardens  and  promenades,  and  on  part  have  been 
erected  various  public  buildings,  including  the 
Schloss,  theatre,  and  Ansiedelungs  Kommission. 
Posen,  which  now  ranks  as  a  first-class  fortress,  is 
specially  protected  by  Fort  Winiary,  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  the  city  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Warthe.  It  presents  a  formidable  appearance 
as  one  passes  close  to  it  on  the  railway. 

The  River  Warthe,  near  the  Alter  Markt,  has 
more  of  the  appearance  of  a  canal  than  a  river- 
warehouses  and  canal  boats  line  its  banks.  One 
of  the   first   things   the   Prussians   did,  when   they 
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annexed  the  country  in  1793,  was  to  construct  the 
Bromberg  Canal,  which  connects,  by  the  River 
Netze,  the  VVarthe  and  the  Vistula,  so  that  water- 
borne  traffic  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  without 
first  descending  to  the  Baltic. 

Across  the  Warthe,  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank, 
lies  the  old  Polish  quarter  of  Wallischei,  on  the 
site  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  Posen.  The  tide  of 
prosperity  has  long  since  ebbed  from  this  bank 
of  the  river,  and  Wallischei  is  now  inhabited  only 
by  the  poorest  of  the  Poles.  Its  appearance  is  not 
attractive.  Prosperous  Germans  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  it  and  say,  "  That  is  Poland  !  "  And 
then,  turning  to  the  new  quarters  of  Posen,  with  its 
fine  streets  and  handsome  buildings,  say,  **  That 
is  what  Germany  has  done  !  "  Posen  is  not  the  only 
city  where  the  contrast  between  the  new  and  old 
quarters  is  striking.  Such  contrasts  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  country,  and  nowhere  more  frequently  than 
in  Germany.  The  Germans  would  not  commit  a 
greater  injustice,  or  make  themselves  more  ridicu- 
lous, if  they  reproached  the  Poles  with  never  having 
introduced  railways,  telephones,  or  motor-cars. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Poles  live 
only  in  the  slums,  and  only  Germans  in  the  modern 
houses.  The  Poles  are  not  less  entitled  than  the 
Germans  to  share  in  the  credit  of  the  handsome 
new  quarters  of  Posen.  An  examination  of  the 
names  over  the  shops,  and  on  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  will  show  that  the  honours  are  divided,  and 
it  would  require  very  careful  investigation  to  say 
on  which  side  the  preponderance  lay.  Further,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Jews  have  German 
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and  not  Polish  names,  so  that  if  one  may  judge 
by  names,  the  Germans  are  actually  rather  less 
numerous  than  they  appear. 

Beyond  Wallischei,  and  across  another  arm  of  the 
Warthe,  stands  the  Dom,  or  cathedral.  When  the 
German  immigrants  arrived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, they  settled  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of 
the  Warthe  and  in  course  of  time  the  centre 
of  population  drifted  away  from  the  cathedral, 
leaving  it  stranded  in  a  quiet,  deserted  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  a  huge,  massive  building  with  a  clumsy 
f agade,  flanked  by  two  stunted  towers .  The  present 
edifice  dates  from  the  year  1772,  a  time  when 
religious  art,  if  such  there  existed,  was  at  its  very 
worst.  The  interior  is  gloomy  and  depressing.  It 
is  painted  in  imitation  of  marble  and  looks 
thoroughly  shabby,  yet  it  contains  many  interesting 
monuments,  relics  of  previous  buildings  destroyed 
by  fire.  Specially  noteworthy  are  four  very  fine 
bronze  or  brass  bas-relief  monuments,  the  work  of 
the  Niirnberg  founder  Vischer  (1480-1556).  The 
great  sight  of  the  cathedral  is  the  famous  golden 
Kapelle,  erected  regardless  of  cost  during  the  years 
1836-40  by  Count  Raczynski.  It  is  said  to  contain 
in  one  sarcophagus  the  remains  of  Mieczyslaw,  the 
first  Christian  Duke  of  Poland  (962-992),  and  his 
son  Boleslaus  the  Brave  (992-1025),  the  first  King 
of  Poland.  Surmounting  the  sarcophagus  are  two 
bronze  statues  of  the  princes  modelled  by  Ranch. 
The  chapel  is  gorgeously  decorated  in  Byzantine 
style  with  mosaics  and  painting's  of  scenes  from 
early  Polish  history. 

The   Carmelite   Church  of  Corpus   Christi   is  a 
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great  fifteenth-century  Gothic  building  of  noble  pro- 
portions—gaunt and  bare.  Hanging  in  the  choir, 
high  up  on  the  wall  and  very  much  out  of  sight, 
are  two  large  portraits  of  King  Ladislaus  Jagiello 
and  his  wife  Queen  Jadwiga.  The  King  is  arrayed 
in  a  red  robe  of  state  with  a  white  stripe  in  front 
and  over  each  shoulder,  and  at  his  side,  lying  on  a 
table,  is  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  portrait  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a  strong  man,  well  able  to 
hold  his  own— and  that  was  no  light  matter  when 
Poland  was  beginning  to  take  her  place  among 
the  powers  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  it  is  strange 
to  think  of  this  man  having  been  brought  up  a 
pagan,  and  only  being  baptized  in  1386. 

Outside  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  in  an  open 
space  under  the  shadow  of  some  trees,  I  found  a 
pretty  group  of  little  children,  dancing  in  a  circle 
and  singing  together.  They  had  just  got  out  of 
school  for  an  airing  between  lessons.  In  itself 
there  was  nothing  to  call  for  remark.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  see  children  playing,  but  it  is  a  sight 
which  may  be  seen  everywhere  and  every  day. 
•What  was  remarkable  in  this  scene  in  Posen  was 
that  these  children  were  all  under  six  years  of  age, 
and  that  they  were  being  taught  in  their  mother 
tongue  in  a  Church  school.  As  soon  as  they  reach 
the  age  of  six  they  will  have  to  attend  a  Govern- 
ment school  in  which  the  use  of  Polish  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Poor  little  mites  I  Their  troubles  will 
not  be  far  to  seek  when  they  are  plunged  into  a 
German  school,  and  have  to  learn  their  lessons 
in  a  foreign  tongue. 

An    instance    of    the    tactlessness    of    German 
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administration  is  recalled  by  the  Mickiewicz  monu- 
ment ;  for  of  course  there  is  a  monument  to  the 
poet  in  Posen,  as  in  every  other  self-respecting 
town  in  Poland.  Some  students  came  from 
Lemberg  and  Cracow,  and  without  obtaining  leave 
from  the  police,  placed  a  wreath  on  the  monument. 
Of  course  it  was  apparent  that  the  object  of  the 
proceeding  was  not  simply  to  show  honour  to  the 
poet,  for  that  could  have  been  done  equally  well 
at  Lemberg  or  Cracow,  where  there  are  admirable 
monuments  and  statues  of  Mickiewicz,  without 
undertaking  a  long  and  expensive  journey  to  Posen. 
Clearly  the  object  of  the  proceedings  was  to  make 
a  patriotic  demonstration— surely  not  in  itself  a  very 
criminal  proceeding.  The  police,  however,  inter- 
fered, a  students'  row  followed,  the  precious  wreaths 
were  destroyed,  and  a  score  of  students  were  locked 
up— and  all  Poland  boiled  with  indignation  at  the 
Prussian  steam-roller.  The  students  returned  to 
their  Universities  the  heroes  of  the  day.  They 
would  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  if  the  police 
had  not  risen  to  the  occasion.  And  as  for  the 
police,  they  had  the  opportunity  for  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  felt  they  had  nobly  done  their 
duty.  The  Jewish  journalists  made  splendid  copy 
out  of  the  affair.  So  altogether  it  was  a  glorious 
day,  and  every  one  was  happy— and  thus  Polish 
national  sentiment  is  promoted  by  silly  and  petty 
persecution. 

Posen,  like  many  other  cities,  has  extended 
towards  the  west  and  the  south,  and  the  new 
suburbs  in  those  directions  present  an  attractive 
appearance.      They    are    served    by    an    excellent 
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system  of  electric  tramways.  The  suburb  of  Wilda 
lies  to  the  south,  and  St.  Lazarus  and  Jersitz  are 
situated  to  the  west — across  the  railway.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  inhabited  largely  by  the  working 
classes,  but  there  is  a  welcome  absence  of  the 
depressing,  dull  uniformity  so  often  painfully 
evident  in  such  districts  at  home.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  quite  a  modem  quarter,  atid  the  streets 
are  wide  and  well  paved.  The  dwellings  are  built 
in  great  blocks  of  flats  but  with  an  agreeable 
variety  of  design.  St.  Lazarus  is  evidently  a 
favourite  suburb  of  the  richer  classes,  and  one 
wonders  why  it  should  be  called  after  Lazarus 
rather  than  Dives  :  on  this  subject  the  guide-book 
is   silent . 

In  this  district  are  extensive  cemeteries,  a  Botanic 
Garden,  and  a  Zoological  Garden.  The  latter  is 
rather  cramped  for  space,  but  it  contains  a  very 
fair  collection  of  animals.  It  was  interesting  to 
find  some  tiny  Shetland  ponies  in  an  enclosure. 
Perhaps  the  finest  exhibit  is  the  eagles.  They  are 
placed  in  an  immense  aviary  with  towering  rocks, 
and  a  tree  on  which  they  perch  very  much  in  such 
surroundings  as  eagles  enjoy  in  their  wild  state. 
The  Zoological  Garden  is  a  favourite  resort  on  a  fine 
summer  afternoon.  The  chief  attraction  is  not  so 
much  the  wild  animals  as  the  excellent  band 
which  plays.  A  large  proportion  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  Caf6-Restauration,  and  very  ■ 
pleasant  it  is  to  sit  at  one  of  the  little  tables  and  % 
watch  the  scene.  The  sun  glints  through  the  trees 
and  lights  up  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  thick 
foliage.     Family  parties  sit  around  the  tables,  the 
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ladies  sewing  or  knitting,  and  the  children  playing 
about.  A  row  of  tables  in  the  sun  shaded  with 
large  red  umbrellas  strikes  a  note  of  bright  colour. 
A  few  restless  spirits  promenade  to  and  fro,  but 
most  of  the  visitors  are  enjoying  the  tranquil  joy 
of  a  fine  summer  afternoon  with  the  help  of  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  zwieback— perha^ps  a  cigar.  The 
band  ceases,  the  Kapellmeister  steps  down  from 
his  pedestal — and  all  is  quiet.  Presently  a  move- 
ment is  observable,  a  purring  noise  is  heard,  every 
one  looks  up — and  far  away  a  "  Taube  "  flits  across 
the  sky.  Then  we  remember  that  the  Russian 
bayonets  are  less  than  forty  miles  away  ! 

The  ancient  archiepiscopal  city  of  Gnesen  lies 
to  the  east  of  Posen,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  journey  by  train,  on  the  line  to  Thorn.  One 
expects  to  find  an  interesting  mediceval  city,  recall- 
ing the  time  when  Gnesen  played  an  important 
part  in  Polish  history,  and  it  is  distinctly  disap- 
pointing to  find  that,  apart  from  the  churches,  there 
is  little  to  be  seen  except  a  modern  country  town 
of  a  very  ordinary,  every-day  type.  The  ancient 
city,  which  looks  so  modern,  is  sharing  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Poland.  In  1835  the  population  was  no 
greater  than  5,619,  but  it  has  steadily  increased 
since  then,  and  in  1905  it  amounted  to  23,737.  Of 
these,  31I  per  cent,  are  Protestants,  64I  per  cent, 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  4  per  cent,  are  Jews. 
Since  1890  the  Roman  Catholics — mostly  Poles — 
have  increased  three  times  more  than  the  Protes- 
tants, and  the  Jews  have  declined  27  per  cent 
during  the  same  period. 

The  cathedral  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  street, 
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and  overlooks  a  slight  valley  in  which  lies  a  series 
of  lakes.  Outwardly  it  is  of  a  somewhat  heavy, 
almost  clumsy  character.  Viewed  from  across  the 
valley,  it  is  impressive  by  reason  of  its  massiveness 
and  the  great  height  of  the  nave.  The  building 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  but  like  most 
other  old  Gothic  churches  in  these  parts,  it  has  been 
greatly  transformed  by  subsequent  additions  and 
alterations  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  as  completely  i 
transformed  as  plaster  could  make  it.  In  many 
respects  it  is  a  second  edition  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cracow.  Huge  as  the  interior  is,  it  is  dwarfed  by 
an  enormous  baldachino  covering  the  shrine  of  St. 
Adelbert,  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  which  is  still 
further  obstructed  by  the  immense  reredos  of  the 
high  altar.  The  baldachino,  dating  from  1681, 
is  somewhat  similar  in  design  to  that  over  the 
high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

The  remains  of  the  martyred  bishop  are  said  to 
be  contained  in  a  magnificent  silver  sarcophagus, 
placed  under  the  baldachino  already  referred  to.  It 
is  the  work  of  Peter  von  der  Rennen,  a  goldsmith 
of  Danzig,  and  was  wrought  in  the  year  1662. 
Resting  on  the  lid  is  a  recumbent  effigy,  two-thirds  ] 
life  size,  of  St.  Adelbert  robed  in  full  canonicals. 
The  sarcophagus  stands  on  a  bier  which  is 
supported  by  four  kneeling  figures,  also  in  silver, 
representing  a  noble,  a  knight,  a  cleric,  and  a 
peasant.  To  this  shrine  thousands  of  pilgrims  come 
annually  from  all  parts  of  Poland,  as  they  have 
done  for  more  than  nine  hundred  years.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  young  Emperor  Otho  III  came 
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here  in  the  year  looo.  One  other  pilgrimage 
stands  out  from  the  rest  as  specially  noteworthy. 
Hither  came  King  Ladislaus  Jagiello  and  his  nobles 
in  14 10,  immediately  after  their  great  victory  over 
the  Teutonic  Knig^hts  at  Griinwald. 

After  the  shrine  itself,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  cathedral  is  the  doors  at  the  south 
porch.  They  are  made  of  solid,  light-coloured 
bronze,  and  are  of  twelfth-century  workmanship. 
So  massive  are  they,  that  though  they  have  been  in 
daily  use  for  seven  or  eight  centuries,  they  show 
but  little  signs  of  wear.  They  were  made  for  the 
original  Romanesque  building,  and  they  are  said 
to  resemble  doors  of  the  same  period  at  Augsburg, 
Hildesheim,  and  Novgorod.  The  doors,  which  are 
three  and  a  quarter  metres  high,  are  elaborately 
ornamented  with  a  series  of  eighteen  panels,  repre- 
senting in  bas-relief  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Adelbert,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  a  beautiful 
flowing  design. 

The  cathedral  contains  a  great  many  handsome 
and  interesting  monuments  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  many  of  the  side  chapels  are 
very  richly  adorned  with  sculptures.  Specially 
admirable  are  the  wrought-iron  grilles  which 
separate  the  chapels  from  the  aisles.  In  the 
Sacristy  are  some  important  examples  of  fifteenth- 
century  gold  and  silversmiths'  work,  and  the  library 
contains  some  valuable  manuscripts,  including  a 
twelfth-century  copy  of  the  Gospels.  In  short,  this 
immense  cathedral,  which  is  the  largest  in  all 
Poland,  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  art  treasures 
which,  to  describe  fully,  would  require  a  volume. 
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The  explanation  of  the  lavish  expenditure  on  the 
erection  and  adornment  of  this  great  building  in  this 
little  city  is  that  Gnesen  is  the  seat  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  see  was  richly  endowed  with  estates 
and  tithes,  and  became  in  course  of  time  the  most 
influential  bishopric  in  Poland.  At  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1 4 1 4,  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  was 
given  the  title  of  "  Primus  Poloniae  et  Magni 
Ducatus  Lithunia,"  and  thereby  he  obtained  ecclesi 
astical  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Bishops  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania. 

There  is  another  church,  prettily  situated  amidst 
some  trees  at  the  corner  of  the  horse  market.  I 
found  it  crowded  to  the  door  with  children  who  had 
gathered  on  this  week-day  for  some  festival.  The 
pure  diapason  tones  of  an  old  organ  pealed  forth, 
and  the  children's  voices  raised  a  slow  and  solemn 
hymn.  Here  in  this  crowded  church  these  little 
Polish  children  were  at  home  with  their  young  kith 
and  kin.  They  may  have  come  from'  German 
schools,  they  may  have  passed  the  German  police- 
man in  his  helmet,  they  may  have  seen  the  German 
colonists  in  the  market ;  and  as  they  saw,  they  must 
have  felt  that  some  wrong  had  been  done.  But  here 
in  this  church  it  was  different :  it  was  Poland  to 
them  !  the  Poland  they  had  heard  about  from 
their  fathers — idealized  and  glorified  ;  the  Poland 
to  be  loved  and  prayed  for,  the  Poland  to  be 
yearned  after  and  sought  for  while  life  might 
last.  And  these  children  are  the  hope  of  Poland 
and  the  despair  of  the  oppressor,  for  they  sing  in 
their  hearts  the  song  of  the  Polish  Legion  : — 

It  is  not  yet  all  over  with  Poland, 
Not  so  long  as  we  live  ! 
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2.   Cracow  (Krakow). 

The  city  of  Cracow  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Posen.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  interesting  cities  of  Europe,  with  a  pecuhar 
charm  of  its  own.  It  is  the  ideal  mediaeval, 
cathedral,  university  city,  sheltered  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  home  of  kings.  Fortunately, 
from  this  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Warsaw  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  Cracow  was  allowed  to  remain 
very  largely  as  it  existed  at  that  period.  True, 
much  has  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  time  by 
the  improvements  and  restorations  of  misguided 
civic  and  clerical  reformers,  but  much  still  remains. 
New  quarters  and  suburbs  have  grown  up  outside 
and  around  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
has  thus  been  allowed  to  retain  in  very  large 
measure  its  mediaeval  character. 

Cracow,  including  the  suburbs,  is  now  a  quietly 
prosperous  city  of  160,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  which  flows 
here  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  it  may  be  reached 
by  rail  in  seven  hours  from  Vienna,  via  Oderberg,  or 
in  about  twelve  hours  from  Berlin,  via  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  and  Breslau.  The  Russian  frontier 
is  only  a  few  miles  distant.  One  can  drive  into 
Russia  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the  after- 
noon . 

Legend  traces  the  origin  of  Cracow  to  a  mythical 
personage  named  Krakus,  who  founded  it  about  the 
year  700  a.d.  Tradition  circles  round  the  Wawel, 
or  Castle   Hill,  as  the  cradle  of  Cracow,  and  its 
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appearance,  rising  up  abruptly  at  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  river,  points  it  out  as  just  such  a  site  as  would 
form  a  natural  nucleus  for  the  city  which  has  grown 
up  around  it.  The  Wawel  must  not  be  thought  of 
as  being  a  towering  eminence  crowned  with  a  castle, 
such  as  exist  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  Vistula  is  a 
very  different  river  from  either  of  those  named. 
It  does  not  rush  through  rocky  gorges  as  a  turbulent 
stream  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  meanders  quietly  in  a 
peaceable  manner  through  vast  plains.  Any  slight 
elevation  above  the  monotonous  level  of  its  banks, 
therefore,  assumes  a  special  importance.  It  is  due 
to  these  circumstances  that  the  Wawel  became  a 
centre  of  population. 

Here  lingers  a  version  of  the  legend  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon.  In  a  cave  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
hillside,  it  is  said  that  there  once  dwelt  a  horrible 
dragon,  which  issued  forth  and  preyed  upon  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  for  its  food.  The  brave 
Krakus,  the  champion  of  his  people,  slew  the  dragon 
and  delivered  them  from  its  thraldom.  This  was 
in  the  days  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity 
into  these  parts,  or  St.  Krakus  and  the  Dragoii 
might  be  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  patron  saint  of 
England.  On  the  death  of  the  legendary  Krakus,  his 
beautiful,  mythical  daughter,  Wanda,  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  Polish  custom,  elected  sovereign  lady  of 
the  land.  Her  charms  were  such  that  a  neighbour- 
ing German  prince  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  his  suit 
found  no  favour  with  the  fair  one.  Determined 
to  succeed,  he  pressed  his  cause  by  force  of  arms. 
Wanda,  at  the  head  of  her  army,  met  and  utterly 
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vanquished  her  suitor  with  great  slaughter  of  his 
forces.  The  bloodshed  caused  such  grief  to  the 
princess  that  she  resolved  never  again  to  be 
the  cause  of  strife.  She  solemnly  proceeded  to  the 
Vistula  and  there  drowned  herself — an  offering  for 
the  peace  of  her  people. 

The  Wawel  Hill  is  now  crowned  by  the  Royal 
Castle  and  Cathedral,  which  together  form  a  pic- 
turesque and  imposing  pile  of  many  gables,  walls, 
roofs,  domes,  and  towers.  It  forms  a  striking 
landmark  as  seen  from  a  distance,  while  the  view 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  is  charming.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  the  Vistula  flows  gently  as  it 
winds  its  course  on  its  onward  way.  Undulating 
fields  and  woods  carry  the  eye  towards  the  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Carpathiajns.  To  the  right  a  curiously 
shaped  eminence  is  pointed  out  as  a  tumulus,  raised 
by  the  hands  of  devoted  Poles  in  memory  of  their 
hero  Kosciusko.  But  the  site  was  thought  by  the 
Austrian  military  authorities  to  be  too  valuable  to 
be  wasted  on  sentiment,  and  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  fortress,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Poles. 

The  Castle  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  product  of 
centuries.  Every  reign  has  left  its  mark  on  it. 
One  king  has  built  it  up  in  one  place,  and  the  next 
king  has  pulled  it  down  in  another.  Madame 
Modjeska — Cracow's  most  gifted  daughter — has 
described  it  in  her  charming  "  Memories  and  Im- 
pressions "  thus  :  "  One  part  of  the  Castle  is 
restored  and  turned  into  Austrian  barracks,  but  the 
old  portion  of  the  edifice,  ragged,  with  moss- 
covered  roof,  is  still  there,  looking  down  on  the 
city,  with  its  small  grated  windows  and  huge  stone 
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gate.  One  would  say,  a  very  old  and  lonesome  man, 
with  weak  eyes  and  open  mouth,  brooding  over 
his  past.  He  has  witnessed  horrors  of  war,  crime, 
lust,  victories,  pride,  conceit,  honours,  as  well  as 
inexpressible  sorrows,  great  Christian  virtues, 
monstrous  injustice,  and,  finally,  the  downfall  of  a 
noble  race." 

A  fitting  and  more  worthy  future  has  been 
planned  for  the  Castle.  The  Diet  of  the  Province  of 
Galicia  recently  acquired  it  from  the  military 
authorities,  and  presented  it  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  for  a  royal  residence.  His  Majesty  has  set 
apart  the  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  for 
housing  the  National  Museum.  The  restoration  of 
the  Castle  has  begun,  and  when  completed  it  will 
form  an  ideal  home  for  an  historical  collection. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  so  sur- 
rounded is  it  in  its  restricted  site  with  other  erec- 
tions. What  one  does  see  is  a  curious  medley  of 
Gothic  gables  and  tracery,  with  Barock  domes  and 
doorways.  Two  towers,  one  Barock  and  the  other 
Gothic  of  a  severe  type,  rise  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave. 

The  entrance  to  the  cathedral  is  not  imposing. 
One  ascends  a  very  commonplace  flight  of  rather 
steep  steps  between  two  Gothic  chapels  which  have 
been  added  on  to  the  west  end  of  the  church  as 
originally  planned.  I  must  confess  to  a  certain 
feeling  of  disappointment  on  entering  the  church. 
The  disappointment  is  perplexing — there  is  so  much 
that  is  admirable.  The  proportions  of  the  church 
are  noble  and  impressive,  and  the  Gothic  lines  and 
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curves  are  of  great  beauty.  Monuments  and  tombs 
of  the  great  ones  of  Poland  crowd  the  aisles  and 
chapels.  The  tomb  of  King  Kasimir  IV  by  Vitus 
Stoss  is  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  art.  Near  by  the 
exquisite  early  Renaissance  Sigismund  Chapel, 
dating  only  five  and  twenty  years  later,  strikes  a 
note  of  modernity.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the 
church  are,  however,  whitewashed,  and  against  this 
background  the  dark  marbles  of  the  monuments 
and  altars,  and  the  dark  woodwork,  magnificent  in 
themselves,  strike  a  note  of  coldness  and  dingi- 
ness,  which  some  fine  old  tapestries  suspended  in 
the  nave  do  little  to  relieve,  and  possibly  even 
accentuate. 

But  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  church  are 
more  particularly  marred  by  the  huge  Renaissance 
baldachino  erected  over  the  shrine  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  the  murdered  Bishop  of  Cracow.  It  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  divides  the 
church  in  two.  The  design  and  workmanship  of 
the  baldachino  are  not  unworthy  in  themselves,  but 
the  size  is  overwhelming,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  church.  The  body  of  the  murdered  prelate 
is  enshrined  in  a  magnificent  silver  sarcophagus, 
supported  by  four  figures  of  kneeling  angels,  and 
it  is  surmounted  by  two  cherubs  bearing  a  mitre 
and  pastoral  staffs.  The  silver  sarcophagus,  which 
is  blackened  with  exposure  to  the  air,  is  elaborately 
embossed  and  chased,  and  bears  representations  of 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint.  It  was  wrought  in 
the  year  1629,  and  cost  150,000  gelders.  When 
the  Prussian  troops  entered  the  city  in  1796,  they 
seized   the   shrine,   but   restored   it   on   being   paid 
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its  weight  in  silver,  which  was  all  they  cared  about. 
Silver  coins  are,  of  course,  more  convenient  for 
paying  one's  bills  than  silver  coffins.  In  the  roman- 
ticism of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  sort  of  trans- 
action was  called  "ransom."  At  Agadir  it  was 
called    "  compensation." 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
crypt,  which  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1 1 1  o 
during  the  reign  of  Boleslaus  the  Wrymouthed. 
The  crypt  chapel  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles 
of  equal  breadth  and  height.  Massive  columns  with 
characteristic  Romanesque  capitals  support  the 
arched  roof.  At  the  east  end  is  a  simple  stone  altar. 
The  general  effect  is  one  of  extreme  dignity  and 
simplicity.  It  is  a  fitting  resting-place  for  the  great 
ones  of  Poland's  stormy  history.  Here  there  is  a 
silence  that  may  almost  be  felt.  The  years  rush 
on,  and  all  above  and  around  changes,  but  this 
crypt  remains  as  Boleslaus  saw  it  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  Branching  off  from  one  of  the  aisles 
is  a  long,  wide  gallery,  in  which  are  deposited 
numerous  magnificent  metal  coffins,  some  of  them 
elaborately  chased  and  ornamented,  and  most  of 
them  bearing  lengthy  epitaphs. 

The  cathedral  has  been  called  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Poland,  and  in  many  respects  the  name 
is  not  undeserved.  Here  the  kings  were  crowned, 
and  here  they  found  a  last  resting-place.  In  the 
church  and  crypt  lie  the  remains  of  fifteen  kings, 
eight  queens,  princes  and  princesses,  statesmen  and 
churchmen,  poets  and  warriors.  Amid  such  sur- 
roundings and  in  such  peace  rest — King  John 
Sobieski,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks  ; 
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Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the  champion  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence ;  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  Napoleon's 
famous  general ;  and  Adam  Mickiewicz,  the 
national  bard. 

In  days  of  old,  the  city  walls  and  fortifications 
extended  from  the  Wawel  right  round  the  city,  and 
joined  on  again  to  the  Wawel.  Except  a  small 
portion  which  has  been  preserved  as  a  relic,  the 
fortifications  were  levelled  to  the  ground  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  site  now 
forms  a  delightful  promenade. 

This  promenade  is  called  the  Plantations  ;  and 
as  its  name  implies,  it  is  plentifully  provided  with 
trees,  many  of  them  magnificent  chestnuts,  which 
shed  a  grateful  shade  on  the  grass  and  winding 
walks.  Few  cities  possess  such  a  long  and  delight- 
ful promenade,  so  easily  reached  from  its  business 
centre.  That  it  is  appreciated,  is  seen  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  frequented  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  Soldiers  and  nursery -maids  gravitate 
towards  it  as  naturally  as  they  gravitate  towards 
each  other  ;  students  walking  about  in  groups,  as 
students  are  wont  to  do,  or  sitting  on  the  benches 
studying  some  book,  are  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University ;  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Plantations  the  children 
of  Israel  are  no  less  in  evidence,  most  of  the  men 
clad  in  their  long,  black  coats. 

Madame  Modjeska,  who  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Cracow,  writes  affectionately  of  the  Planta- 
tions. "This  avenue,"  she  remarks,  **  called  the 
'  Planty,'  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  people 
during  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  but  even  in 
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winter  it  is  not  deserted  ;  students  of  the  different 
schools  find  always  a  pretext  to  walk  on  the  fresh 
snow  of  their  beloved  *  Planty.'  In  fact,  every- 
body frequents  the  avenue.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  young  aspirant  for  dramatic  honours,  I  used 
to  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  take  my 
part  with  me,  and  walk  up  and  down  in  the  shade 
of  the  wide -branched  trees,  studying  my  lines.  At 
eight  o'clock  I  had  to  return  for  fear  of  being 
exposed  to  the  jests  of  the  students.*' 

The  University  is  now  housed  in  a  modern  build- 
ing, fronting  the  Plantations,  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  Jagellian  Library,  which  now  occupies  in  their 
entirety  the  old  University  buildings.  Of  the 
modern  building  it  is  suf^cient  to  say,  that  in  style 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  old  Gothic  buildings,  and 
that  it  appears  to  be  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose. 
The  chief  interest  for  the  visitor  lies  in  the  famous 
Library,  and  the  old  building.  The  University  of 
Cracow  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  having  been 
founded  by  Casimir  the  Great  in  1364,  and  it  has 
the  distinction  of  being,  with  the  exception  of 
Lemberg,  the  only  University  using  the  Polish 
language  in  its  teaching.  It  has  occupied  this  site 
since  the  year  1400,  and  the  buildings  which  we 
see  to-day  were  completed  in  1497.  Through  an 
archway  one  enters  a  spacious  courtyard,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  venerable  buildings.  It  is  the 
most  picturesque  courtyard  imaginable.  A  cloister- 
like colonnade,  surmounted  by  a  rich  Gothic  stone 
balustrade,  forms  a  sort  of  balcony  or  terrace  right 
round  the  courtyard,  from  which  access  to  the 
various     apartments     is     obtained.       Above     this 
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terrace  rise  the  walls  with  two  rows  of  windows, 
of  varied  form  and  decoration,  some  of  which  open 
on  to  exquisite  balconies  ;  and  above  all  are  the 
dark,  widespread  eaves  of  the  roof,  supported  on 
great  timber  brackets.  Some  interesting  bits  of 
Gothic  masonry,  rescued  from  buildings  demolished 
or  destroyed  by  fire,  have  been  judiciously  worked 
in,  thereby  greatly  enriching  the  decorative  effect 
of  the  buildings  without  destroying  their  harmony. 
In  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Nicolas  Copernicus. 

The  interior  of  the  library  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  courtyard.  The  old  lecture -rooms,  the 
Aula,  formerly  used  for  academic  ceremonials,  and 
the  Stuba  communis,  with  its  beautiful  oriel 
windows,  have  been  fitted  up  with  bookcases.  It 
would  be  difBcult  to  imagine  a  more  suitable  house 
for  the  literary  monuments  of  past  ages. 

The  most  famous  student  of  this  ancient  seat 
of  learning  was  the  great  Polish  astronomer, 
Nicolas  Copernicus.  He  was  born  of  Cracovian 
parents  in  1473,  at  Thorn,  on  the  frontier  of 
Prussian  Poland,  and  studied  medicine  at  the 
University.  Mathematics,  however,  was  his 
favourite  study,  and  he  taught  this  subject  in  his 
own  University,  and  later  at  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  he  was  searching  the  heavens, 
and  formulating  his  theory  of  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  With  patience  and  with 
caution,  Copernicus,  keeping  silence,  worked  away 
at  his  theory,  watching  the  movements  of  the  stars 
by  night,  and  adding  day  by  day  to  his  great  work, 
''  De    Revolutionibus    Orbium    Coelestium."     After 
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twenty-seven  years  of  toil  the  book  was  completed. 
It  was  dedicated  to  thie  Pope,  but,  knowing  well 
that  it  would  be  condemned  by  the  Church,  he 
had  it  printed  in  Protestant  Nuremberg .  At  last 
his  patience  and  toil  were  rewarded.  As  he  lay 
dying,  in  May  1543,  the  carrier  from  Nuremberg 
arrived  with  a  copy  of  the  book — and  he  beheld 
it  !  A  few  days  later  Nicolas  Copernicus  entered 
into  his  rest. 

But  the  University  of  Cracow  is  by  no  means  living 
merely  on  its  reputation  in  the  past.  It  can  boast 
of  some  3,300  students,  and  has  a  teaching  staff 
of  198.  These  figures  show  the  firm  and  wide- 
spread hold  that  the  Polish  language  still  retains 
among  the  educated  classes  in  Poland.  This  is 
the  more  riemarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  city  has  been  in  Austrian  occupation  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  that  Vienna,  with  its  famous 
University,  is  distant  only  a  few  hours'  journey 
by  rail.  Cracow,  however,  is  an  ideal  University 
city,  and  it  attracts  students,  not  only  from  Austrian 
Poland  but  also  from  Prussian  and  Russian  Poland, 
where  University  education  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
mother  tongue. 

The  University  of  Cracow  is  the  home  of  Polish 
culture.  All  Poland  looks  upon  her  as  their  Alma 
Mater,  whether  or  not  they  may  have  studied  within 
her  walls  ;  for  from  her,  and  of  her,  has  proceeded 
a  wonderful  stream  of  literature,  which  has  made 
Polish  culture  and  learning  famous.  While  the 
two  mightiest  Empires  on  the  Continent  were  em- 
ploying every  power  they  possessed  to  stamp  out 
the  Polish  language  as  if  it  were  a  shameful  thing, 
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the  ancient  University  of  Cracow  steadfastly  held 
the  citadel  of  the  mother  tongue.     Here  it  is  that 
Polish    nationality    has    been    sustained.       Polish 
nationality  consists,  not  in  the  material  things  which         L- 
have  long  since  passed  away  never  to  return,  but  ' 

it  is  to  be  found,  purified  through  suffering,  an 
the  unseen  things  of  the  spiritual  realm  which  are 
eternal . 

The  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  are  passed 
on  one's  way  into  the  city  from  the  railway -station, 
and  proclaim  unmistakably  the  mediaeval  character 
of  Cracow.  The  remains — for  they  are  certainly 
not  ruins— consist  of  the  Tower  and  Gateway  of 
St.  Florian,  with  a  portion  of  the  city  wall  on  either 
side,  terminating  with  the  Lacetnakers'  and  Car- 
penters' Towers  respectively.  A  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  central  tower  and  gateway  stands  a 
most  picturesque  barbican — in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation.  It  was  erected  in  1498,  and  is 
called  the  "  Rondel"— i.e.  the  round  bastion.  In 
olden  times  it  communicated  by  a  covered  way 
with  St.  Florian's  Gate  and  Tower,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  across  which  stretched 
a  drawbridge.  The  barbican  is  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  a  fort  constructed  for  defence  by  fire- 
arms. The  massive,  circular  walls  are  pierced  on 
the  ground  floor  for  cannon.  Round  the  upper 
story  runs  a  moucharaby,  or  an  enclosed  projecting 
parapet,  resting  on  corbels,  which  enabled  the 
defenders  to  pour  down  boiling  pitch  or  water  upon 
the  enemy,  if  they  ventured  too  near  the  walls. 
Seven  quaint  little  turrets  on  the  top  of  the  walls 
served  as  sentry-boxes.     St.  Florian's  Tower,  form- 
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ing  a  gateway  into  the  city,  is  a  massive  square 
erection  terminating  in  a  machicolated  parapet, 
and  has  been  covered  in  with  a  modern  roof. 
The  electric  tramways  present  a  striking  contrast, 
as  they  issue  from  this  mediaeval  arched  gateway, 
and  circle  round  the  barbican  on  their  way  to  the 
station . 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  lies  the  immense  Rynek 
—as  a  market-place  is  called  in  Poland— with  the 
celebrated  Sukiennice,  or  Drapers'  Hall,  occupy- 
ing the  centre,  and  giving  it  a  distinctive  character. 
The  houses  facing  the  Rynek  are  of  all  descriptions, 
from  the  classic  fagade  of  the  Potocki  Palace  to 
the  humble  shop  with  a  narrow  frontage.  Most  of 
the  larger  houses  have  a  wide  arched  carriage 
entrance,  leading  into  a  more  or  less  spacious 
courtyard  at  the  back,  surrounded  by  lofty  build- 
ings. These  courtyards  usually  contain  some  shops 
and  workrooms,  and  also  another  wide  archway 
which  leads  into  another  courtyard  still  farther  in 
the  rear.  Sometimes  three  or  four,  and  even  more, 
courtyards  lead  from  one  into  another,  and  many 
short  cuts  are  thus  provided  for  pedestrians  from 
one  street  to  another.  Some  of  the  private  houses 
or  palaces  date  back  from  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Cracow  merchant  princes,  and  possess  architectural 
features  of  much  interest  and  beauty.  Others  of 
a  somewhat  severe  aspect  usually  have  at  least 
an  imposing  Renaissance  doorway.  On  entering, 
and  on  passing  through  a  wide  vaulted  passage,  one 
often  finds  in  the  rear  a  quiet,  cloistered  courtyard, 
where  some  creepers  grow  and  the  birds  sing. 
Such    palaces    are    to    be    found    in    considerable 
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numbers  throughout  the  city  within  the  Hmits  of 
the  old  fortifications. 

The  Sakiennlce,  in  the  centre  of  the  Rynek,  is 
quite  an  unique  building,  and  it  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  ancient  city.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  two  stories  and  is  of  great  length,  396  feet, 
in  relation  to  its  breadth,  42  feet.  The  character 
of  the  building  is  largely  determined  by  the 
curious  early  Renaissance  ornamentation  of  the 
long  horizontal  lines  of  the  roof,  by  the  colonnades 
on  either  side,  and  by  the  outside  stairs  at  both 
ends  of  the  hall.  The  upper  floor  provides  accom- 
modation for  the  National  Museum  in  a  suite  of 
rooms,  and  the  ground  floor  is  simply  a  series  of 
arches  resting  on  massive  piers.  A  wide  passage 
on  the  ground  floor,  lit  by  electricity,  runs  down 
the  centre  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  ranged  stalls  whereon  a 
large  variety  of  cheap  goods  are  exposed  for  sale. 

The  Rynek  presents  a  scene  of  great  animation 
on  the  morning  of  market  days.  The  country  folk 
attend  in  great  numbers,  and  the  bright  colours  of 
their  quaint  dresses  and  costumes  make  a  very 
picturesque  scene.  Then  it  is  that  the  vendors  of 
country  finery,  under  the  arches  of  the  Sukiennice, 
do  a  large  business.  Silk  ribbons  bearing  patterns 
of  brightly  coloured  flowers  seem  to  be  a  speciality. 
Cheap  paper  flowers  of  glaringly  crude  colour 
attract  one's  attention .  Fancy  vests  and  coral  beads 
are  much  sought  after  ;  and  great  is  the  astonish- 
ment and  disappointment  expressed  by  the  eager 
daughters  of  Judah  who  preside  over  the  stalls 
when  the  mere  tourist  turns  away  from  such  tempt - 
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ing  but  useless  vanities.  Very  pleasant  is  it  then 
to  sit  down  in  the  kawlarnia,  or  cafe,  under  the 
colonnade,  and  watch  the  flower-stalls,  and  the 
coming  and  going  in  the  Rynek .  Facing  one  is  the 
Mickiewicz  monument.  To  the  right  is  the  tiny 
little  chapel  of  St.  Adelbert,  the  special  shrine  of 
the  cab -drivers,  looking  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  a 
toy-shop.  To  the  left  is  the  great  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  or  as  it  is  always  called,  Panna  Marya— 
literally.  Miss  Mary. 

Suddenly  there  comes  floating  through  the  air 
the  gentle,  rippling  notes  of  a  horn.  It  is  clear  and 
distinct,  but  so  sweet  that  one  hardly  breathes  lest 
a  single  note  should  be  lost .  One  turns  instinctively 
to  the  two  quaint,  lofty  towers  of  Panna  Marya,  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Rynek,  from  whence 
this  music  comes.  Every  hour,  night  and  day,  a 
watchman  blows  on  this  horn  of  incomparable 
sweetness  a  traditional  air  called  the  Heynal,  Up 
and  down  the  scale  the  notes  flutter,  settling  now 
upon  one  and  then  upon  another,  now  swelling  out 
and  again  dying  away  into  an  almost  imperceptible 
pianissimo.  To  the  four  winds  of  heaven  is  the 
hour  proclaimed.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  these 
notes  come  stealing  over  the  sleeping  city,  keeping 
vigil  with  the  sleepless.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  coming  day  of  labour  is  ushered  in  with 
a  hymn  of  praise,  in  which  two  horns  blend  with 
exquisite  harmony.  It  is  worth  a  journey  to  Cracow 
to  hear  the  watchman's  horn  from  Panna  Marya. 

The  two  towers  form  a  striking  landmark.  One 
of  them  ends  in  rather  a  stunted  manner,  and  is 
said  to  be  unfinished.     The  other,  and  the  taller  of 
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the  two,  terminates  in  an  octagonal  form,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  tapering  spire,  decorated  witH  a  crown. 
The  pecuHar  feature  of  this  tower  is  the  series  of 
eight  quaint  httle  candle -extinguisher  turrets  which 
surround  the  base  of  the  spire .  They  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  sentry  boxes  on  the  barbican, 
and  thus  they  tend  to  establish  a  feature  character- 
istic of  mediaeval  Cracow.  A  tragic  tale  is  told  of 
the  building  of  these  towers.  It  is  related  that  the 
work  was  undertaken  by  two  brothers,  each  of 
whom  worked  at  one  tower.  But  one  brother  was 
more  diligent  and  skilful  than  the  other^  and  finished 
his  tower  first.  This  caused  the  other  such  jealousy 
and  angler,  that  he  slew  his  successful  brother.  If 
proof  of  the  story  is  asked  for,  the  inquirer  is 
pointed  to  the  knife  by  which  the  foul  deed  was 
done,  and  which  is  exposed  to  public  execration 
at  the  Drapers'  Hall,  where  it  is  chained  to  one  of 
the  pillars. 

The  exterior  of  the  Church  of  Panna  Marya  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  size  and  plainness  than 
for  anything  else.  It  has  no  elaborately  sculptured 
portals,  or  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  The 
outward  aspect  of  the  church  little  prepares  one  for 
the  surprise  that  awaits  one  on  entering .  The  scene 
presented  by  the  great  interior  of  this  noble  church 
is  one  of  indescribable  splendour  and  beauty.  Its 
proportions  are  magnificent,  and  the  colour  is 
glorious.  Not  less  remarkable  are  the  simplicity 
of  its  form  and  the  richness  of  its  details .  All  these 
elements  combine  to  make  the  Church  of  Panna 
Marya  an  unique  masterpiece  of  Gothic  art,  and 
to  leave  on  one's  mind  an  indelible  impression  of 
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profound  admiration.  It  seems  little  short  of  sacri- 
lege to  attempt  to  analyse  this  marvellous  creation 
and  to  consider  its  constituent  parts.  Only  a  master- 
piece can  bear  such  inquiry,  but  much  is  to  be 
learned  by  a  careful  study  of  this  great  church. 

In  general  terms  Panna  Marya  might  be  described 
as  consisting  of  one  long  nave  of  immense  height, 
divided,  at  somewhere  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
by  a  slightly  projecting  chancel  arch  into  choir  and 
nave  properly  so  called.  The  nave  consists  of 
four  bays  with  lofty  clerestory  windows  ;  and  the 
choir,  which  terminates  in  octagonal  form,  is  lighted 
by  exquisite,  tall,  tapering  three -light  windows, 
filled  with  most  g^lorious  fourteenth  and  fifteenth - 
century  stained  glass.  On  both  sides  the  nave  is 
flanked  with  vaulted  aisles,  from  which  open  out  a 
series  of  chapels  added  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Over  the  western  entrance,  and 
between  the  two  towers,  is  the  oi'gan  loft,  accommo- 
dating a  huge  instrument.  The  church  was  erected 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
underwent  a  complete  restoration  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  a  work  which  was  carried  out 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  under  the  direction  of 
Jan  Matejko,  the  artist. 

Viewed  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  nave  under 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  organ  loft,  the  vista  towards 
the  east  is  singularly  beautiful.  The  walls,  alike 
of  the  nave,  choir,  and  aisles,  are  painted  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  rich 
tones  of  red  and  yellow,  amidst  which  touches  of 
black  are  introduced  with  much  effect.  The  vaulted 
roof  of   choir  and  nave  is   coloured  a  deep  blue, 
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strewn  with  golden  stars,  and  is  relieved  by  the 
ribs,  painted  with  a  bold  pattern  in  which  black, 
yellow,  red,  and  gold  are  harmoniously  combined. 
The  effect  of  so  much  strong  colour  is  counter- 
balanced, rather  than  toned  down,  by  the  black 
marble  altar  erections,  against  each  of  the  piers  in 
the  nave  and  in  the  side  chapels,  and  also  by  the 
dark  woodwork  of  the  pews  and  other  fittings. 
These  masses  of  black,  relieved  in  turn  by  coloured 
marbles  and  gilt  metal -work,  have  a  marvellous 
effect  in  harmonizing  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the 
walls  and  roof.  They  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
the  pedals  in  an  organ,  or  the  double-basses  and 
drums  in  an  orchestra.  A  most  impressive  feature 
in  the  interior  of  the  church  is  the  rood  beam  in 
the  chancel  arch,  bearing  high  and  lifted  up  a  life- 
size  crucifix,  the  work  of  Vitus  Stoss. 

In  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a 
great  erection  over  the  high  altar.  It  is  the  cele- 
brated triptych  of  Vitus  Stoss.  The  shutters,  which 
are  usually  closed,  are  decorated  with  gilded 
carvings  in  relief  on  a  blue  ground,  and  the  effect 
is  extremely  delicate  and  rich.  On  being  opened 
an  immense  carving  in  alto  relievo  is  displayed, 
the  subject  being  the  passing  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  inside  of  the  shutters  is  decorated  with 
carvings  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Mary. 
Vitus  Stoss,  or  Wit  Stwosz,  or  Weit  Stoss,  as  his 
name  is  variously  rendered,  came  to  Cracow  in  1477 
from  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  already  made  his 
mark  as  a  master  of  Gothic  art  in  wood-carving. 
He  was  commissioned  by  the  City  Council  to  pro- 
duce the  altar-piece,  which  proved  to  he  the  magnum 
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opus  of  his  career.  In  the  record  of  the  trans- 
action which  is  preserved,  the  Town  Clerk  referred 
to  him  as  the  ''  admirably  adroit,  diligent,  and  well- 
minded  master,  whose  understanding  and  fame 
shine  over  all  Christendom."  The  triptych  is  indeed 
a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  art.  Mr.  Lepszy,  in  his 
interesting  volume,  "  Cracow,  the  Royal  Capital  of 
Ancient  Poland,"  well  observes  regarding  it  :  "  The 
work  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  Stoss's 
art.  Vivid  and  vigorous  treatment  of  all  details, 
rich  drapery  with  restless,  crumpled  foldings,  bold 
and  nervous  movements  :  all  these  give  to  his  art 
its  own  peculiar  characteristic,  which  is  simply  ex- 
uberance of  life."  Madame  de  Bovet  in  her 
charming  volume  on  "  Cracovie  "  writes  regarding 
the  triptych  :  *'  Par  la  vie  et  I'individualite  des 
types,  par  I'intensite  expressive  des  physionomies, 
par  I'emotion  toute  humaine  qui  s'en  degage,  cette 
belle  page  n'a  vraiment  d'archaique  que  le  cadre." 
One  feels  inclined  to  add  that  the  work  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Dlirer  school,  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
triptych  was  finished  in  1481,  when  Dlirer  was  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age. 

Panna  Marya  is  not  less  rich  in  monuments  than 
other  churches  in  Cracow.  It  was  the  city  church, 
as  contrasted  with  the  cathedral,  which  was  the 
church  of  the  Court  and  of  the  nobles  whose  monu- 
ments and  chapels  adorn  it.  In  Panna  Marya  the 
monuments  and  chapels  are  those  of  the  rich 
patrician  families.  In  the  beautiful  bas-relief 
monument  of  Peter  Salomon  we  see  the  patrician 
clad  in  armour,  supporting  a  sword  with  one  hand, 
while  from  his  shoulders  a  robe  with  wide  sleeves 
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hangs  loosely,  and  a  high  three-cornered  hat  covers 
his  head,  from  which  his  long,  curly  hair  descends 
on  each  side  of  his  shaven  face.  The  memorial  is 
attributed  to  Peter  Vischer,  a  famous  brass -founder 
of  Nuremberg  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

To  see  Panna  Marya  on  a  Sunday  morning  during 
the  celebration  of  High  Mass  is  to  see  the  Roman 
Church  in  its  most  attractive  aspect.  Everything 
combines  to  make  the  scene  impressive.  On  enter- 
ing by  the  western  door,  one  finds  the  great  church 
crowded  with  an  immense  congregation.  In  the 
deep  shadow  under  the  orgian  loft  some  picturesque 
beggars  count  their  beads.  Close  beside  me  a  lady 
approaches  a  poor  old  woman,  and  kneeling  down, 
makes  her  an  offering  which  is  gratefully  received 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  was  a  beautiful 
action,  performed  with  the  easy  grace  of  purity 
of  heart.  Surely  this  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  gift  to  a  beggar.  In  a  moment  that  devoted 
lady  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  The  great 
organ  overhead  peals  out  its  stately  chords  ;  the  sun 
streams  through  the  lofty  windows,  giving  the  magic 
touch  of  life  to  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  walls 
and  vaulted  arches.  In  the  extreme  end  of  the 
chancel,  the  priests,  in  brilliant  robes  of  white  and 
gold,  minister,  amidst  clouds  of  incense,  at  the  altar, 
which  is  ablaze  with  lights  innumerable,  so  far  away 
it  seems  as  if  they  were  already  within  the  veil  and 
in  the  glory  beyond.  A  deep,  simple  chant  rises 
from  the  hearts  and  voices  of  the  faithful  throng, 
blending  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  solemn  notes 
of   the   organ.      Presently   the   song    ceases.      The 
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organ  is  silent.  Then  a  tinkling  bell  at  the  far-off 
altar  is  heard,  and  every  one  kneels.  It  sounds 
again,  and  a  wave  of  intense  emotion  passes  over 
the  congregation.  And  far  above  on  the  rood 
beam  Vitus  Stoss's  great  crucifix  looks  down,  as 
it  has  done  for  four  hundred  years  and  more. 

Cracow  possesses  several  collections  of  works 
of  art  of  much  interest  and  value.  The  treasury  of 
the  cathedral  contains  many  objects  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  The  Czartoryski  Museum  includes 
collections  of  antiquities,  books,  and  pictures. 
Current  art  of  the  day  is  exhibited  from  time  to 
time  in  an  admirable  little  Gallery  of  Modern  Art 
facing  the  Plantations.  But  the  collection  most 
characteristic  of  Poland,  to  which  the  visitor 
naturally  turns,  is  that  of  the  Polish  National 
Museum  in  the  Sukiennice.  It  consists  of 
pictures,  sculpture,  and  antique  objects  of  art. 
Amongst  the  latter,  one  of  the  more  important 
objects  is  a  large  Turkish  tent  of  linen 
elaborately  decorated,  captured  during  the  Turkish 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  and  around 
the  tent  is  placed  a  fine  collection  of  weapons  and 
arms .  The  primitive  Ruthenian  Church  paintings  in 
Byzantine  style  are  perhaps  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  Vitus  Stoss's  work  can  be  studied  to 
advantage  here,  in  plaster  casts  as  well  as  in  some 
original  carvings .  In  a  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  a  fourteenth -century  "  Palm-esel  "  from 
Russian  Poland.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  that  the  '*  Palm-esel  "—I  take  the  word  from 
the  catalogue  for  it  sounds  better  than  a  literal 
translation— is    a   representation,    possibly   half   life 
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size,  of  Our  Lord  sitting  on  an  ass,  placed  on 
four  wheels,  which  was  led  in  procession  round  the 
church  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  custom  of  holding 
such  processions  continued  in  Poland  till  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  collection  of  pictures  is  not  very  extensive, 
and  consists  exclusively  of  works  by  Polish  artists. 
Among  the  more  noticeable  is  a  large  canvas  by 
H.  Siemaradski,  entitled  "  Nero's  Torches."  It  was 
painted  in  Rome  in  1876  and  presents  a  wonderful 
picture  of  luxury,  debauchery,  and  callous  cruelty 
such  as  existed  in  a  supreme  degree  in  the  days  of 
Nero.  The  painful  incident  of  the  burning  of  the 
Christians  at  the  stake  is  not  obtrusively  treated, 
but  one  turns  away  from  the  canvas  with  relief 
and  one  is  glad  to  forget  it.  Another  great  picture 
of  similar  type  by  the  same  artist  is  to  be  seen  at 
Warsaw.  It  depicts  a  scene  in  the  amphitheatre 
and  its  title,  "  Nero,"  sufficiently  indicates  its 
character.  Siemaradski  has  been  likened  to  i\lma 
Tadema— in  some  respects  not  unjustly.  They  have 
both  shown  us  the  luxury  of  ancient  Rome  and 
brought  back  much  of  its  atmosphere.  But  whereas 
Siemaradski  required  an  immense  canvas  to  do  this 
and  gave  us  brutality  triumphant.  Alma  Tadema 
told  his  story  not  less  completely  but  much  more 
concisely,  and  he  revealed  to  us  Roman  civilization 
in  its  more  refined  aspects.  Siemaradski  is  seen  to 
better  advantage  in  the  drop  scenes  which  he 
painted  for  the  theatres  of  Lemberg  and  Cracow. 
Here  we  have  well-balanced  design,  luminous  and 
harmonious  colouring,  and  conventional  figures 
gracefully  grouped   amid  appropriate   architectural 
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setting,  all  rendered  in  a  manner  not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  usual  decorative  scheme  of  a  modem 
theatre. 

But  the  one  personality  that  overshadows  all  else 
in  the  gallery  is  Jan  Matejko,  of  whose  work  but 
little  is  to  be  seen  outside  of  Poland.  Matejko  was 
a  true  son  of  Cracow.  He  was  born  there  in  1838, 
and  after  studying  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  laboured  all  his 
too  short  life.  To  understand  his  art  aright,  one 
must  know  that  body  and  soul  he  was  a  Pole,  and 
that  his  whole  art  was  inspired  by  a  passionate 
love  for  his  unhappy  country.  With  him  it  was  not 
the  case  of  a  painter  choosing  a  subject  for  a 
picture  ;  it  was  a  patriot  who  must  tell  the  glory 
of  his  country  :  Mickiewicz  did  it  with  his  pen  ; 
Matejko  did  it  with  his  brush.  He  tells,  for 
instance,  in  one  immense  canvas,  how  Duke  Albert 
of  Prussia,  a  proud  HohenzoUern,  an  ancestor  of 
the  Emperor  William,  came  to  Cracow  in  1525, 
to  the  beloved  capital  of  Poland,  and  there,  in  the 
common  market-place  and  before  all  the  nobles  and 
citizens,  knelt  before  the  King  of  Poland,  arrayed 
in  all  his  glory,  and  surrounded  by  the  great  officers 
of  state,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance .  Ah ! 
times  have  changed  since  then.  But  let  the  poet 
sing,  and  let  the  painter  paint.  Such  was  Matejko's 
mission. 

In  another  huge  canvas  he  tells  how  a  mere 
rabble  of  untrained  Polish  peasants,  led  by  the  hero 
Kosciusko,  triumphantly  overcame  the  Russians  at 
Raclawice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow.  It 
was  a  brilliant  but  unavailing  victory.     The  Poles, 
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armed  only  with  scythes,  stormed  and  captured  the 
Russian  artillery,  manned  by  veterans.  The  Polish 
scythe  was  really  a  more  formidable  weapon  than  its 
name  implies.  Fastened  on  to  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  it  easily  outranged  a  bayonet,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  hand-to-hand  encounters.  In  the  days 
of  muzzle -loading  guns  and  rifles,  the  scythe  was 
a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles, 
who  knew  well  how  to  use  it.  The  picture  of 
Raclawice  is  not  one  of  Matejko's  best  efforts. 
In  his  picture  of  the  battle  of  Griinwald,  at  Warsaw, 
he  conveys  a  wonderfully  powerful  impression  of 
the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  a  battle  in  mediaeval 
times,  but  huge  as  the  canvas  is,  it  is  all  too  small 
for  the  scale  on  which  the  subject  is  treated.  One 
cannot  see  the  battle  for  the  warriors. 

Matejko's  art  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  picture 
at  Lemberg  of  King  John  Casimir  taking  the  oath. 
The  King  has  returned  from  exile  after  the  heroic 
defence  of  Lemberg  and  Chenstohova.  The  task 
of  re-establishing  his  kingdom  and  introducing 
many  reforms  lay  before  him,  but  before  entering 
upon  this  task  he  came  to  Lemberg  and  solemnly 
renewed  his  vows .  The  picture,  gorgeously  framed, 
entirely  fills  the  end  of  the  room.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  The  Bishop  at  the 
altar  administers  the  oath  to  the  King  who, 
surrounded  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  kneels 
with  his  hand  outstretched  upon  the  Gospels.  The 
colour  is  rich  but  subdued,  and  the  light  falls 
on  the  Bishop  and  on  the  hand  of  the  King.  The 
whole  subject  is  nobly  conceived,  and  treated  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  great  occasion  and  period. 
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It  was  Matejko's  last  picture,  and  was  left  un- 
finished at  his  death. 

There  is  a  strong  mark  of  individuality  in 
Matejko's  work.  The  composition  is  carefully 
arranged,  the  action  dramatic  but  not  artificial,  the 
types  have  an  air  of  distinction,  the  costumes  and 
historical  setting  are  carefully  wrought  out,  and 
the  whole  canvas  glows  with  warm  and  harmonious 
tones.  His  work  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Hans  Mackart.  They  are  alike  chiefly  in  one 
defect,  viz.  over-elaboration  of  detail.  Both  of  them 
learned  their  art  before  Whistler  taught  so  clearly 
the  great  secret  of  "leaving  out."  But  their 
resemblance  in  this  matter  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  greatness  of  the  gulf  that  separates  them. 
Matejko  was  a  prophet  and  had  a  vision  ;  while 
to  Mackart  the  heavens  were  closed,  and  he  only 
saw  the  outward,  empty  gilamour  of  life. 
M.  Benedite,  Director  of  the  Luxembourg,  has 
written  of  Matejko  thus  :  "  Tres  influence  par  les 
romantiques  frangais,  beiges,  ou  allemands,  il  a, 
comme  Mackart  une  fecondite  qui  a  nui  k  la  tenue 
de  son  oeuvre.  EUe  est  theatrale,  demesuree,  mais 
malgre  ses  enormes  defauts,  vibrante  et  vivante." 

The  Poles  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  their 
great  painter  by  acquiring  his  house  in  Cracow, 
and  in  transforming  it  into  a  memorial  museum. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Renaissance  town  house. 
It  contains  some  good  furniture,  a  number  of  cases 
exhibiting  costumes  and  embroideries,  and  a  small 
collection  of  arms.  Hanging  on  the  walls  are  a 
number  of  framed  studies  for  the  decoration  of 
Panna  Marya.     The  studio  is  in  the  topmost  story. 
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but  his  great  canvases  could  not  have  been  painted 
there.  An  unfinished  canvas  rests  on  an  easel 
and  tells  its  own  tale.  The  master's  palette  as  he 
left  it  lies  in  a  glass  case.  He  died  on  ist 
November,   1893,  aged  55. 

In  Cracow  one  seems  to  live  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
One  wanders  up  and  down  narrow  streets  lined 
with  forbidding,  gloomy -looking  houses.  At  one 
corner  is  a  shrine  ;  at  another  is  a  coil  of  chain 
for  barring  the  way.  Looking  one  way  one  nearly 
always  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  Sukiennice,  with  its 
unmistakable,  long,  quaint  roofs,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  one  generally  sees  the  welcome  green 
of  the  trees  in  the  Plantation  Promenade.  In  such 
surroundings  one  gets  something  of  a  shock  on 
turning  a  corner  to  find  oneself  suddenly  facing  a 
magnificent  modem  theatre.  A  look  at  the  play- 
bill is  enough  :  the  ever  popular  German  operetta, 
"Eva;  mit  Moderne  Tanze."  Somehow  it  seems 
too  incongruous  :    one  turns  away. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  sun  was 
setting  in  the  west.  The  watchman  had  just 
sounded  his  horn  from  the  tower  of  Panna  Marya. 
At  the  corner  of  a  street  I  came  to  a  stop,  on  seeing 
before  me  the  simple  Gothic  lines  of  a  fourteenth - 
century  church.  It  was  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans.  It  is  of  great  length  in  relation  to 
its  height  and  width.  I  entered  it  by  the  transept 
portal,  and  immediately  became  aware  that  a 
service  was  proceeding.  In  the  gathering  dusk 
it  took  me  some  little  time  to  understand  what 
exactly  was  taking  place,  the  church  being  lighted 
only  by  an  immense  lustre  of  candles  suspended 
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from  the  roof.  A  voice  resounded  through  the  vast 
building.  It  proceeded  from  a  Brother  in  the 
pulpit,  high  up  above  his  hearers.  With  an  eloquent 
flow  of  words  in  the  Polish  language,  he  bent  over 
the  pulpit  and  pleaded  with  his  people  with  gentle 
earnestness  and  dignified  reserve.  And  his  people, 
two  or  three  hundred  of  them  perhaps,  mostly 
peasant  women  with  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads, 
stood  around  the  pulpit  in  picturesque  groups,  the 
blaze  from  the  great  chandelier  lighting  their 
upturned  faces.  A  few  were  kneeling,  and  some 
were  sitting  in  the  pews,  but  it  was  the  patient 
upstanding  throng  that  arrested  attention.  It 
recalled  the  descriptions  one  has  read  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  forefathers  stood  in  church,  before 
the  days  of  chairs  or  pews.  Advancing  into  the 
nave  cautiously  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  worshippers, 
I  found  a  blaze  of  glorious  colour  shining  in  the 
light  of  departing  day  amidst  some  exquisite 
tracery,  from  a  lofty  stained  glass  window  of 
strange  design  over  the  western  doorway.  Afar 
off  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  church,  the  golden 
high  altar,  in  the  deepening  gloom,  was  resplendent 
in  the  soft  light  of  candles  innumerable.  And  all 
the  while  the  Brother's  voice  flowed  on,  and  the 
faces  were  still  upturned,  with  the  light,  not  alto- 
gether of  this  world,  shining  upon  them. 

One  other  of  the  forty-one  churches  of  Cracow 
I  visited  that  evening.  It  was  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans.  It  was  founded  by  two  young  Polish 
disciples  of  St.  Dominic,  nephews  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cracow,  in  the  year  1226.  The  body  of  the 
church  dates   from  the  fourteenth   century,   but  it 
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was  much  damaged  by  fire  in  1850.  It  bears 
obvious  marks  of  restoration,  but  nothing  can 
destroy  its  magnificent  Gothic  lines  and  propor- 
tions. Viewed  from  the  corner  of  Castle  Street,  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  immensely  high  and 
narrow  gable  at  the  west  end,  unsupported  by  any 
towers.  It  rises  to  a  point  by  a  series  of  steps, 
ornamented  by  pinnacles  in  a  manner  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Cracow. 
The  cloister  has  incorporated  in  it  some 
Romanesque  work,  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  monuments  which  it  contains.  It 
has  been  called  the  Campo  Santo  of  the  patricians 
of  Cracow. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  imposing.  Austerity 
is  writ  large  on  its  lofty  whitewashed  walls  and 
arches.  The  daylight  was  falling  fast,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  casting  mysterious  shadows 
as  I  entered.  A  few  women  flitted  to  and  fro, 
lighting  a  candle  here,  or  dropping  on  their  knees 
there,  but  their  presence  in  the  vast  church  only 
seemed  to  make  it  appear  the  more  deserted  and 
bare.  In  a  distant  side  chapel  I  found  a  group  of 
perhaps  fifty  women  and  girls  patiently  kneeling  ;  the 
altar  was  ablaze  with  candle-light,  but  all  was  silent. 
I  passed  on  as  quietly  as  possible.  Suddenly  the 
stillness  of  the  great  church  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  opening  of  a  door  high  up  in  the  wall  of  the 
choir.  It  opened  on  to  a  stone  balcony,  from  which 
a  stair  descended  to  the  floor.  Immediately  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  chanting  was  heard,  and 
then  two  young  monks  appeared,  clad  in  white  and 
carrying    candles.       Down    the    stairs    they    came. 
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followed  by  others  robed  in  the  black  and  white 
habits  of  their  Order,  marching  two  by  two,  chant- 
ing their  litany,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  great  empty  church.  Across  the  nave 
they  came,  and  then  they  disappeared  into  the 
chapel  where  the  faithful  were  awaiting  them. 
There  they  filed  up  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other 
on  either  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  organ  joined 
in  and  accompanied  their  chant.  The  service  did 
not  last  long  ;  the  organ  ceased,  and  the  monks, 
still  chanting,  took  their  departure,  the  candle - 
bearers  leading  the  procession.  Down  the  church 
they  went,  across  the  nave,  and  up  the  stair.  The 
door  on  the  balcony  opened  and  they  disappeared. 
The  chant  died  away.  The  door  was  closed  with 
a  bang.  Then  the  faithful  women  trooped  out  of 
the  church  as  they  do  in  an  opera,  and  I  was  left 
wondering  if,  indeed,  this  was  real  life,  and  not 
some  cunningly  devised  pageant.  But  it  was 
Cracow. 

3.  Warsaw  (y^/arszawd). 

■Warsaw  is  distant  389  miles  from  Berlin,  the  last 
140  miles  of  which  are  in  Russian  territory.  The 
route  is  via  Bromberg,  Thorn  (the  Prussian  frontier 
station),  and  Alexandrovo  (the  Russian  frontier 
station).  Much  delay  takes  place  at  the  two 
frontier  stations,  and  the  journey  occupies  about 
twelve  hours  even  by  express  train.  From  Vienna 
to  Warsaw  the  distance  is  435  miles,  and  the 
journey  takes  about  fifteen  hours. 

The  geographical  position  of  Warsaw  is  remark- 
able.    It  stands  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the 
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Vistula,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
traverses  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  discharges  into 
the  Baltic  at  Danzig.  Warsaw  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  fertile  plain,  on  the  great  navigable 
river  at  a  point  midway  between  the  conjunction 
of  several  important  affluents.  Up-stream  the 
Pilica  flows  from  the  south-west,  and  farther  away 
the  Wieprz  comes  from  the  south-east.  Thus  three 
great  wide  valleys,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Poland,  lead  towards  Warsaw.  Down-stream  to 
the  north  the  Narew  and  the  Bug,  the  latter  a 
specially  important  river,  flow  into  the  Vistula  from 
the  borders  of  Lithuania  in  the  east.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Warsaw  was  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  trade 
of  these  fertile  and  populous  valleys.  Directly  to 
the  east  of  Warsaw  the  watershed  north  and  south 
extends  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  Moscow,  and 
formed  the  line  of  an  important  caravan  route  in 
the  old  days.  But  the  caravan  route  was  also  the 
line  of  advance  by  which  Polish  expeditions  entered 
Russia,  and,  in  later  days,  by  which  Russian  armies 
entered  Poland  and  brought  disaster  to  Warsaw. 

But  its  geographical  position  in  modern  days  is 
even  more  remarkable.  Warsaw  is  situated  on  the 
main  railway -lines  from  Berlin  in  the  north  and 
from  Vienna  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and,  therefore, 
also  from  London  and  Paris  to  Moscow  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  Pekin  and 
Shanghai  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  has  thus  become  the  principal  emporium  for  the 
distribution  of  goods  imported  into  the  Russian 
Empire  from  Western  Europe.    Reclus,  the  eminent 

French  geographer,   pointed  out   that  though  few 

17 
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cities  have  had  a  tnore  lamentable  history  in  modern 
times  than  Warsaw,  it  has  not  ceased  to  increase 
in  extent  and  population.  He  predicted  that  if  it 
were  released  from  the  encircling  fortifications, 
which  has  now  come  to  pass,  it  would  be  certain  to 
take  rank  among  the  first  cities  of  Europe,  as  it 
is  nearest  to  the  geometric  centre  of  the  Continent. 
De  Lesseps  also  is  reported  to  have  predicted  that, 
from  its  geographical  position,  Warsaw  was  destined 
to  become  in  the  twentieth  century  the  greatest  city 
on  the  Continent.  Whether  de  Lesseps'  prophecy 
will  be  fulfilled  or  not  remains  to  be  seen  ;  the 
century  is  still  young.  But  the  progress  of  Warsaw 
during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  extraordinary, 
and  the  future  is  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
confidence. 

Warsaw  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  an 
elevated  terrace,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Vistula,  which  flows  past  it 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  A  great  main 
thoroughfare  follows  a  somewhat  parallel  course 
on  the  terrace,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland, 
from  Lazienki  Park  right  out  in  the  country,  and 
passing  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  terminates  at  the  Royal  Castle  in  Sigismund 
Square.  In  many  respects  this  square  is  the  centre 
of  Warsaw.  To  the  north  lie  the  narrow,  crowded 
streets  of  mediaeval  times  ;  to  the  south  and  west 
the  fine,  broad  streets  and  avenues  of  modern  times  ; 
and  to  the  east  a  steep  street  turns  down  at  a  sharp 
angle  to  the  great  iron  bridge  which  crosses  the 
river  and  connects  with  the  suburb  of  Praga  on 
the  opposite  or  eastern  side. 
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From  the  bridge  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
city  of  Warsaw,  and  of  the  gently  curving,  stately 
river  Vistula,  which  has  here  a  width  of  five  or 
six  hundred  yards.  Up-stream  the  river  is  crossed 
by  a  magnificent  new  bridge,  and  down -stream 
by  the  bridge  carrying  the  railway  to  Petrograd, 
Moscow,  and  Pekin.  The  suburb  of  Praga  shows 
little  frontage  to  the  river,  but  it  extends  inland 
some  distance  ;  and  the  Gothic  twin  towers  of  St. 
Florian's  Church  form  the  only  landmark  to  be 
seen  in  that  direction.  To  the  left  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  Praga  side,  is  a  public  park,  and  to  the  right 
are  green,  low-lying  pastures.  Turning  towards 
the  city,  but  few  outstanding  features  are  observable . 
The  buildings  at  the  water's  edge  are  neither  im- 
posing nor  picturesque.  It  is  an  industrial  quarter, 
subsisting  on  the  river  traffic.  A  few  passenger 
steamers  at  a  landing-stage  suggest  pleasant  excur- 
sions to  riverside  resorts.  There  are  few  towers 
of  any  great  height  or  buildings  of  imposing  dimen- 
sions to  be  seen.  The  sky-line  is  broken  by  some- 
thing more  impressive  which  absorbs  the  attention 
and  awakens  strange  thoughts.  The  gilded  domes 
of  the  Russian  State  Church  are  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  this  all  around  us  is  the  heart  i — nay  more, 
it  is  the  broken  heart — of  Poland. 

The  first  section  of  the  great  main  thoroughfare 
already  referred  to  is  usually  called  the  Krakowski 
Suburb,  or  Faubourg.  As  applied,  not  to  a  district 
but  to  a  roadway,  this  translation  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading, and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  call  it  the 
Krakowski  Street.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
^  Warsaw  has  been  called  "  the  Heart  of  Poland." 
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attractive,  the  most  animated,  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic street  of  Warsaw.  It  is  of  great  and 
irregular  width,  and  it  is  Hned  with  buildings  of 
every  variety  of  height,  character,  and  age.  Im- 
posing churches,  modest  old-fashioned  houses, 
handsome  modern  buildings,  up-to-date  shops, 
palaces,  hotels,  and  cafes  are  all  mixed  up  in  the 
most  incongruous  manner.  At  one  part  the  street 
widens  out  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  portion  of  the 
centre  being  laid  out  with  grass  and  shrubbery, 
among  which  are  placed  some  public  monuments. 
The  wide  pavement  and  central  position  of  another 
portion  of  the  street  make  it  the  favourite 
promenade,  to  which  everybody  turns  when  they 
want  a  little  variety  and  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

It  is  certainly  an  animated  and  interesting  scene 
that  one  looks  upon  when  seated  on  the  terrasse 
of  the  Cafe  de  I'Empire  on  a  fine  day.  The  traffic 
is  incessant.  No  town,  in  Europe  at  any  rate,  has 
a  better  service  of  tramways,  which  ply  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  cars 
are  divided  into  first  and  second-class  compart- 
ments, and  the  seats  are  arranged  so  that  one  looks 
forwards  or  backwards.  The  cars,  which  usually 
have  trailer-cars  attached,  are  painted  bright  red, 
which  gives  a  cheerful  note  of  colour  to  the  scene. 

A  feature  of  the  street  traffic  is  the  number  of 
cabs  running  about.  If  the  tramcars  are  the  best 
I  have  seen  anywhere,  the  cabs,  I  think,  are  about 
the  very  worst.  They  are  of  the  victoria  type 
usually  found  on  the  Continent,  with  long,  straight 
shafts  and  low,  heavy  wheels.  Eew  of  the  cabs 
have    rubber    tyres,    and    the    noise     they    make 
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rattling  over  the  causeway  is  terrific.  It  was  an 
almost  forgotten  sound,  and  it  made  me  feel  that 
one  could  not  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  rubber 
tyres  and  wood  or  asphalt  paving.  The  horses 
have  a  most  miserable,  ungroomed  appearance,  and 
the  harness  looks  thoroughly  rotten. 

The  poor  cabby  is  quite  as  ungroomed  as  his 
horse.  He  wears  a  uniform  consisting  of  a  long, 
thick,  dark  blue  coat  in  varying  degrees  of  shabbi- 
ness,  with  two  rows  of  white  metal  buttons  down 
the  front,  and  the  usual  official  cap.  The  most 
striking  feature  about  the  cabby  is  the  metal  plaque 
bearing  his  number,  which  he  wears  on  his  back 
suspended  from  the  collar  of  his  coat.  The  prac- 
tical advantage  of  displaying  it  thus  is  that  it  faces 
the  hirer  sitting  behind  in  the  cab,  whereas  if  it 
were  attached  to  the  lapel  of  the  cabby's  coat,  or 
on  his  cap,  it  would  then  be  invisible.  But  I  confess 
it  made  a  most  unpleasant  impression  on  me. 
Sentiment  is  often  unreasonable,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  why  it  should  be  more  undigni- 
fied to  number  a  cabby  on  the  back  rather  than  in 
front,  but  I  never  saw  one  without  feeling  it  was 
a  shame  to  make  him  drive  about  with  this  plaque 
hanging  on  his  back.  It  is  little  wonder  there  is 
much  traffic  on  the  streets.  You  can  drive  in  one 
of  these  cabs  from  one  part  of  Warsaw  to  another 
for  twenty  kopeks— somewhere  about  fivepence— and 
if  it  is  a  short  course  no  tip  is  expected.  Eor  a 
cab  with  rubber  tyres  the  fare  is  thirty  kopeks, 
and  the  extra  money  is  well  spent.  Very  few 
motor-cars  are  to  be  seen  as  yet,  but  some  private 
carriages  make   a   brave   show,   and,   ^fter  all,   so 
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far  as  appearance  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a 
well-appointed  carriage  and  a  pair  of  handsome, 
well-groomed  horses. 

A  mounted  policeman  in  a  rough  cotton,  military - 
looking  uniform,  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  regulates  the  traffic  at  a  busy  crossing. 
Sometimes  a  battalion  of  infantry  with  fixed 
bayonets  will  pass  along — the  men  tall,  strong, 
round-faced  and  healthy-looking — clad  in  well- 
worn  cotton  uniforms.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  a  troop 
of  Cossacks  with  their  lances,  mounted  on  their 
famous  little  horses — ponies  one  might  almost  call 
them—with  their  short,  thick  necks,  holding  their 
heads  high  in  the  air.  The  horses  have  a  most 
neglected,  ungroomed  appearance,  and  the  harness 
is  absolutely  disreputable.  The  troopers  look  too 
big  for  their  mounts. 

Sitting  on  the  terrasse  of  the  cafe  one  day,  I 
heard  strains  of  music  in  the  distance.  Presently 
I  became  aware  that  a  regiment  was  approach- 
ing, and  as  it  came  nearer  I  could  see  that  it 
was  no  ordinary  march -out  that  was  taking  place. 
First  a  bare-headed  soldier  in  cotton  tunic  and  blue 
trousers  appeared,  marching  slowly,  and  bearing 
aloft  a  plain  wooden  cross.  He  was  followed  by  a 
company  of  bareheaded  soldiers.  Then  came  a 
Russian  priest  in  a  gorgeous  green  and  gold  cope, 
and  after  him  a  dray  draped  in  black,  bearing  a 
coffin  which  was  covered  with  wreaths.  A  group 
of  officers  followed,  and  then  came  the  band,  playing 
a  slow,  solemn  march.  The  firing  party,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  headed  a  whole  battalion  of  infantry 
without  arms  which  brought  up  the  rear, 
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Thus  comes  and  goes  the  traffic  on  the  Krakowski 
Street.  On  the  pavement  there  is  no  less  anima- 
tion. Innumerable  officers  in  smart,  well -fitting 
uniforms  of  endless  variety,  mostly  bearing  medals 
and  orders,  Greek  priests  with  flowing  cloaks  of 
grey  or  black,  and  long  hair  and  beards,  Jews  in 
their  long  black  coats,  ladies  in  the  latest  Paris 
fashions,  and  now  and  again  a  Cossack  orderly  in 
a  black  tunic  with  a  longi  dagger  thrust  across  his 
belt,  and  a  high,  Astrakhan  fur  cap--all  these,  with 
a  multitude  of  ordinary,  everyday,  commonplace 
folk,  pass  and  repass  along  the  pavement. 

At  the  street  corner  stands  a  group  of  commis- 
sionaires in  blue  overalls,  ready  to  go  errands .  The 
cigarette  vendor  is  a  speciality  of  Warsaw.  He 
carries  his  goods  displayed  on  a  tray,  with  some 
little  staging  at  the  back,  the  whole  affair  being 
supported  by  a  single  leg  resting  on  the  ground, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  barrel-organ.  As  for  the 
shops,  they  do  not  differ  from  those  in  any  other 
big  city,  and  the  goods  displayed  are  also  very 
much  the  same.  In  the  booksellers'  shops,  Polish 
literature  naturally  makes  the  larger  show  in  most 
cases.  Only  in  one  or  two  shops  did  I  notice  that 
Russian  books  had  the  best  display. 

Poland  is  celebrated  for  its  confiserles,  or  Cuki- 
ernias  as  they  are  called,  and  in  Warsaw  they  are 
much  frequented  in  the  afternoon.  They  make 
a  tempting  display  of  dainty  little  cakes  of  the 
most  luscious  description  in  endless  variety.  In 
the  caf6s,  or  kawlarnias,  Russian  tea,  with  a  slice 
of  lemon,  served  in  glasses,  is  a  popular  drink. 
The    restaurants    have    a    feature— perhaps    it    i§ 
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Russian— which  I  had  not  hitherto  come  across. 
A  counter  is  set  apart  for  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  great 
is  the  variety  thereof.  You  go  up  to  the  counter 
and  make  your  choice.  The  man  behind  the  counter 
serves  you,  and  then,  looking  you  full  in  the 
face,  says,  "  Schnapps  ? "  It  is  not  necessary  to 
look  up  your  pocket-dictionary.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  meaning.  You  either  shake  your 
head  or  you  nod.  That  is  quite  sufficient.  It  is 
a  different  matter  when  the  menu  is  presented  to 
you  ;  one  column  is  in  Russian  and  another  is  in 
Polish.  It  is  not  every  restaurant  that  adds  a  third 
column  in  French  or  German,  but  in  most  cases 
at  least  one  of  the  waiters  speaks  English,  and 
eventually,  somehow  or  other,  one  gets  a  good, 
well -cooked  meal,  nicely  served,  at  a  moderate 
price.  Vines  do  not  grow  in  Poland,  but  in 
Warsaw  excellent  wine,  red  and  white,  from  the 
Crimea  is  obtainable.  Cigars  are  exceedingly  bad 
and  dear.  Every  one  smokes  cigarettes  of  the 
Russian  type,  with  a  very  long  mouthpiece,  and  a 
very  little  tobacco  of  a  very  flavourless  description. 
As  might  be  expected,  Warsaw  restaurants  excel 
in  the  matter  of  music.  Without  doubt  American 
ragtime  and  French  popular  songs  strike  a  gay  and 
festive  note,  which  forms  an  agreeable  aid  to 
digestion,  and  they  are  all  very  well  in  their  proper 
place  ;  but  in  Poland  it  is  a  distinct  relief  to  get 
away  from  all  that  sort  of  thing  (or  should  I  have 
said  music?),  and  to  get  really  good  music,  rendered 
by  true  musicians.  The  artistic  temperament  of 
the  Poles  is  revealed  not  merely  by  the  genius  of 
Chopin  and  Paderewski.      It   is   made   still  more 
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apparent  by  the  high  standard  of  artistic  excellence 
attained  by  the  humbler  musicians  of  the  restaurant 
orchestras.  Their  work  has  the  true  note  of  artistic 
feeling  and  finish,  which  one  is  surprised  to  find 
amid  the  noise  and  distractions  of  a  busy  restaurant. 

Passing  along  the  street,  one  notices  that  every 
house  has  fixed  to  the  wall,  at  the  side  of  the  door- 
way, a  blue  triangular  lamp  which  projects,  and 
shows  on  both  sides  the  number  of  the  house  in 
large  white  figures.  Above  the  number,  in  small 
letters,  is  the  name  of  the  street  in  Russian  charac- 
ters, and  underneath  is  the  name  in  Polish.  These 
lamps  make  it  a  simple  matter  to  find,  either  by 
night  or  by  day,  any  house  you  may  have  to  look 
for.  There  is  also  affixed  to  each  house  a  large 
cast -metal  plaque,  with  raised  white  letters  on  a 
blue  ground.  It  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a 
line  across  the  centre.  The  upper  half  is  in  Russian 
and  the  lower  half  in  Polish.  It  bears  first  the 
name  of  the  street,  then  the  number  of  the  house, 
followed  by  another  number  which  refers  to  the 
register  of  property  kept  by  the  Government, 
wherein  are  recorded  all  mortgages  and  other  trans- 
actions affecting  the  property.  Underneath  these 
figures  comes  the  number  in  Roman  numerals  of 
the  police  district  or  arrondissement,  and,  finally, 
the  name  of  the  proprietor.  Theatre  bills  are  also 
printed  in  Russian  and  Polish  in  parallel  columns. 
Occasionally  one  sees  signs  and  advertisements  in 
both  languages,  but  as  a  rule  the  Polish  language 
predominates. 

Without  doubt  Warsaw  is  a  great  and  progressive 
city.     Even  the  most  casual  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be 
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impressed  by  the  busy  aspect  of  the  streets,  and 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  progress  to  be  found  at 
every  turn.  Doubtless  this  prosperity  is  due  to 
the  character  and  industry  of  its  citizens,  as  well  as 
to  the  geographical  position  of  the  city.  That 
Warsaw  should  prosper  is  not  so  extraordinary ; 
but  that  it  should  flourish  in  such  a  marked  degree 
under  present  circumstances  is  most  noteworthy. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  life  at  Warsaw  which 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  city,  outside  of 
Poland,  is  the  extreme  discontent  on  the  part  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  at  their 
political  disabilities.  How  extreme  that  discon- 
tent is,  the  whole  tragic  history  of  Warsaw  for 
the  past  century  shows.  But  the  extent  of 
the  discontent  becomes  greater  as  the  popula- 
tion increases.  Warsaw  is  now  a  city  with  a 
population  of  one  million,  and  of  this  number 
Russians  only  number  some  33,000;  and  it  is  far 
from  likely  that  even  all  the  Russians  are  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  discontent, 
then,  of  the  Poles  and  Jews  is  not  only  deep,  and 
of  long  standing,  but  it  is  that  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  population.  It  is  not  the  case  of 
the  minority  overriding  the  majority.  The  33,000 
Russians  are  as  impotent  as  the  Poles  and  the  Jews. 
It  is  a  minority  of  one  that  rules  the  whole  city^ 
In  Warsaw  there  is  no  Town  Council,  and  there 
are  no  city  fathers.,  The  Governor-General  is  the 
Lord  Mayor,  or  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council  all  in  one,  and  he  alone  runs  the 
city  ;  and  he  runs  it  as  well  as  if  there  were  fifty 
or   a   hundred   of  him,   and   with  very  much  less 
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fuss  and  talk.  He  forms  the  ideal  comtnittee  of 
one.  He  makes  no  rash  promises,  for  there  are 
no  Ward  meetings  in  November  to  lead  him  into 
temptation.  No  one  with  any  Town  Council  ex- 
perience will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  City 
of  Warsaw  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  under  the 
rule  of  a  capable  Governor-General.  Whether  a 
city  is  governed  by  a  Town  Council  or  a  Governor- 
General,  it  is  the  permanent  officials  that  really  do 
the  work.  The  Town  Council  may  talk  about  it, 
or  the  Governor-General  may  maintain  a  masterly 
silence,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  is  ever  done 
without  a  report  from  one  or  other  of  the  permanent 
officials.  If  he  is  a  capable  man,  he  makes  some 
reasonable  proposals,  and  if  the  Town  Council  are 
sensible  they  adopt  his  report,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Governor -General  does.  Therefore,  in 
practice,  it  does  not  really  make  so  much  differ- 
ence as  might  be  supposed  by  whom  the  city  is 
governed.  Yet,  of  course,  in  this  democratic  age 
it  is  felt  to  be  a  great  grievance  that  the  citizens 
are  not  allowed  to  manage  or  mismanage  their 
own  affairs.  Whether  they  could  rule  the  city  any 
better  themselves  than  it  is  done  for  them  is  open 
to  question.  When  they  made  mistakes,  as  they 
assuredly  would,  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
luxury  of  blaming  the  Government,  a  source  of 
never-failing  consolation  at  present.  No  Irishman 
ever  revelled  in  being  "  agin*  the  Government  " 
more  habitually,  or  more  heartily,  than  the  Poles. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
grant  a  popularly  elected  municipality  to  Warsaw 
is    quite    comprehensible.      On    the    basis    of    any 
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ordinary  democratic  franchise,  the  Russian  vote 
would  amount  to  the  merest  fraction  of  the 
electorate.  They  would  be  hopelessly  outnumbered 
by  the  Poles,  and  only  in  a  lesser  degree  by  the 
Jews,  neither  of  whom  have  had  the  very 
slightest  experience  of  municipal  administration. 
But  recognizing  the  drift  of  the  times  and  that 
autocratic  municipal  government  in  the  twentieth 
century  calls  for  some  modification,  the  Govern- 
ment have  submitted  proposals  for  establishing 
a  Town  Council,  to  be  partly  elected  by  popular 
vote,  but  with  a  majority  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  scheme,  however,  has  not  found  favour 
with  the  Poles,  who  urge  that  the  whole  Council 
should  be  elected,  and  in  the  meantime  the  matter 
has  been  shelved.  That  the  Poles  are  right  enough 
in  theory  is  quite  probable,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment's proposal  is  wise  in  practice,  at  any  rate 
until  some  experience  has  been  gained,  is  not  less 
probable. 

And  the  Government  can  point,  in  justification 
of  their  caution,  to  a  record  of  prosperity  under 
their  administration,  such  as  few  Town  Councils 
can  equal,  and  fewer  still  surpass.  In  i860, 
shortly  before  the  last  great  insurrection,  the 
population  of  Warsaw  was    161,000. 

In- 

1872  the  population  was  276,000 

1887  „             „            „     436,000 

1901  „             „            „     756,000 

1913  „             „            „     825,000 

The  figures  do  not  include  the  military,  which 
would  amount  to   25,000  more,  or  transients.     It 
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is,  however,  officially  admitted  that  the  popula- 
tion is  now  over  1,000,000.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  progress  has  not  been  so  marked 
during  the  past  few  years  as  during  the  former 
periods.  Various  causes  have  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  this  slackening  of  the  pace,  but  the 
most  important  have  been  the  Japanese  war 
(1904-5)  and  the  political  upheaval  of  1905. 
The  subsequent  economic  troubles  led  to  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  the  building  trade,  which  lasted 
till  1 9 10.  How  serious  the  set-back  to  trade  was 
may  be  seen  from  the  published  returns  showing 
that  in  1905  the  number  of  factories  in  Russian 
Poland  was  10,479,  employing  276,747  hands.  In 
one  year  these  figures  fell  to  7,727  factories  and 
231,821  hands.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady 
recovery,  and  the  last  published  returns  showi  that 
the  loss  has  now  been  more  than  made  good.  The 
number  of  factories  in  1 9 1 2  is  stated  to  be  11,277, 
giving  employment  to    576,233   persons. 

Then  again,  the  growth  of  the  city  was  much 
hindered  by  the  refusal  of  the  military  authorities 
to  permit  of  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fortifications.  The  prohibition  was  withdrawn  to 
a  great  extent  in  1 9 1 1 ,  and  this  has  already  led  to 
a  great  revival  in  the  building  trade.  While  it 
lasted,  it  had,  however,  the  further  unfortunate 
effect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  any  avail- 
able building  land,  and  this  led  to  houses  being 
built  to  increased  heights.  Several  buildings  of 
from  eight  to  fourteen  stories  have  recently  been 
erected.  All  buildings  are  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee  of  engineers  and  archi- 
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tects,  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
recently  erected  dwellings  of  the  richer  classes  are 
in  tlats,  and  those  for  the  poorer  classes  are  similar 
to  British  model  dwelling's,  only  perhaps  a  little 
more  ornate.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  an 
autocratic  municipality  embarking  in  socialistic 
enterprises,  but  Warsaw  has  a  municipal  fire  in- 
surance scheme  in  operation.  It  is  obligatory  to 
insure  all  buildings  up  to  the  actual  cost,  with  the 
municipal  fire  insurance  fund.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1 9 1 1  the  total  value  insured  amounted  to 
£31,779,165.  The  income,  including  £18,950 
interest  from  reserve  funds,  amounted  to  £61,358, 
and  the  expenditure,  including  £9,556  cost  of  fire 
brigade,  amounted  to  £28,8^7,  leaving  a  balance 
to  the  good  of  £32,531.  The  reserve  fund 
amounted  to  over  half  a  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  claims  for  the  last  two  years  under  review 
averaged  £12,600  a  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  large  cities  elsewhere^ 
there  has  been  a  considerable  movement  of  popu- 
lation towards  the  outer  suburbs  during  recent 
years.  Increasing  rents  and  increasing  cost  of 
living  in  the  city,  combined  with  the  attractions  of 
the  country,  are  leading  many  to  leave  the  city. 
In  Warsaw  itself  rents  have  been  raised  in  recent 
years  from  15  to  25  per  cent .,  and  in  some 
instances  even  higher.  The  Consul -General  reports 
that  a  room  eight  by  ten  feet,  half  under  ground, 
with  one  small  window,  is  usually  let  at  from  £5 
to  £7  I  OS.  a  year;  and  any  moderate  flat  in  a 
middle-class  house  is  rented  at  about  £15  a  year 
for   each   room ;     while    in    any   good   house   in   a 
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central  position  these  prices  would  be  nearly 
doubled.  Small  villages  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  are  served  by  the  various  lines  of  railway, 
are  growing  into  towns.  This  movement  of 
the  population  may  be  expected  to  continue  and 
increase,  as  various  projects  for  laying  electric  rail- 
ways in  the  country  are  in  process  of  materializing. 
The  lower  middle  classes,  and  the  educated  pro- 
letariat, are  beginning  to  build  cottages  in  the 
country.  Wolomin,  about  ten  miles  from  Warsaw, 
has  over  a  thousand  cottages,  a  school,  a  church, 
and  a  market.  A  season  ticket  by  rail  costs  £3, 
and  the  suburb  is  managed  by  a  committee  chosen 
by  the  residents.  The  scheme  has  been  so 
successful,  that  plans  are  being  prepared  for  other 
settlements  on  similar  lines. 

The  nearer  suburbs  are  well  served  by  the 
excellent  electric  tramway  system.  The  tramways 
are  a  municipal  undertaking.  They  were  built  by 
a  Belgian  company,  electrified  by  a  German  firm, 
and  let  out  for  operation  and  management  to  a 
Polish  syndicate.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  has  increased  from  59  millions  in  1909 
to  7  7  millions  in  1 9 1 1  ;  and  the  car  mileage  in 
the  same  period  from  7,100,000  to  8,854,000. 
The  gross  income  in  the  latter  year  amounted  to 
4,287,000  roubles. 

Gas  still  more  than  holds  its  own  in  competition 
with  electricity,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  high  charge 
of  4s.  2fd.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  In  three  years 
from  1909  the  number  of  users  of  electricity  for 
lighting  and  power  increased  from  3,140  to  9,900. 
The   consumption   in  the   latter  year  amounted   to 
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5,274,000  kilowatts  for  lighting,  and  5,556,000 
for  power.  Electricity  is  being  increasingly  em- 
ployed for  the  lighting  of  streets,  and  the  abolition 
of  gas  has  been  resolved  upon  in  the  central  area 
of  Warsaw.  The  use  of  telephones  has  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years.  In  1909  the  number  of 
subscribers  numbered  17,744,  ^^^  ^^  191 2  the 
number  was  28,935.  The  annual  subscription  for 
an  unlimited  number  of  calls  is  £7  5s.  4d.  for 
business  houses  and  £6  6s.  8d.  for  private  resi- 
dences. The  suburban  and  long-distance  traffic  is 
increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  Warsaw  and 
Petrograd  will  shortly  be  connected  by  telephone. 
This  scheme  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  in- 
terest by  the  commercial  community,  as  the 
telegraphic  facilities  are  inadequate  for  present 
requirements,  and  the  postal  service  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Very  extensive  water  and  drainage 
works  have  been  under  construction  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  considered  that  further  extensions  will 
likely  be  called  for  in  the  near  future. 

The  religious  census  gives  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  numbers  and  relative  proportions  of  the 
various  nationalities  in  Warsaw.  The  following  are 
the  figures  for  1 9 1 2  :— 


Greek  Church 

••       33,171 

Roman  Catholic     . 

..     468,343 

Hebrews      .... 

••     303,234 

Maria  Wieten 

2,207 

Lutherans    ... 

..       14,378 

Calvinists     ... 

2,853 

Baptists 

381 

Anglican 

141 

Mohammedans 

618 

Buddhists    ... 

4 
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The  Greek  Church  represents  the  Russians,  and 
it  will  be  observed  how  small  is  this  number,  after 
a  hundred  and  more  years  of  occupation,  compared 
with  the  Polish  and  Jewish  population.  The  Roman 
Catholics  represent  the  Poles,  less  perhaps  about 
I  i,ooo  Germans.  The  total  German  population, 
including  the  Lutherans,  is  estimated  at  25,000. 
The  Mohammedans  are  the  Tartars,  mostly  domes- 
tic servants.  The  total  number  of  British  subjects 
in  the  consular  district,  which  includes  all  Russian 
Poland  and  Grodno,  is  reported  to  have  increased 
considerably  in  recent  years,  and  is  estimated  at 
from  400  to   500  persons. 

The  number  of  births  in  Warsaw  during  the  year 
1 9 10  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths  by  7,771, 
which  was  therefore  the  increase  of  population  due 
to  natural  causes.  The  birth  rate  for  that  year 
was  2922.  Of  the  births  92*1  were  legitimate. 
The  marriage  rate  was  8' 7  5  and  the  death  rate 
19-27. 

In  the  Krakowski  street  there  are  two  monu- 
ments, which  perhaps  in  themselves  do  not  attract 
more  notice  than  statues  of  distinguished  person- 
ages in  public  places  usually  do.  These  two  statues, 
however,  are  worthy  of  attention  because  they  are 
symbols  of  nationality  and  policy. 

The  first  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I 
by  the  Russian  authorities,  in  honour  of  Prince 
Paskiewitch,  who  crushed  the  insurrection  of  1830, 
and  revenged  it  with  the  most  terrible  severity.  It 
can  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  the  Poles 
regard  this  statue  in  the  midst  of  their  principal 
street . 

18 
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The  second  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II 
by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  Poles,  in  honour  of 
Adam  Bernard  Mickiewicz,  their  national  bard,  who 
more  than  any  one  has  brought  about  their  resurrec- 
tion as  a  people.  It  can  also  be  imagined  with 
what  feelings  the  Poles  regard  this  statue,  standing 
beside  that  of  Prince  Paskiewitch.  Verily  the  pen 
has  been  mightier  than  the  sword.  Most  significant 
also  is  the  fact  that  Mickiewicz's  statue  was  per- 
mitted to  be  erected  here  at  all.  It  was  a  gracious 
concession  by  the  Tzar  as  an  outcome  of  his  visit 
to  Warsaw  the  previous  year. 

As  Mickiewicz  is  largely  unknown  to  English 
readers,  and  is  such  a  mighty  power  in  Poland, 
a  few  words  about  him  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here . 

Adam  Bernard  Mickiewicz  was  born  in  Lithuania 
in  1798,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Vilna. 
There  he  got  into  difficulties  through  joining  a  secret 
society,  and  was  banished  to  the  Crimea.  After- 
wards he  travelled  in  Germany,  spent  two  winters 
in  Rome,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Paris,  where  for 
some  time  he  held  an  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Slavonic  literature  in  the  College  de  France. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to  restrain  giving  ex- 
pression in  his  lectures  to  his  political  opinions, 
which  were  not  to  the  liking  of  the  authorities,  and 
in  consequence  he  lost  his  chair.  After  experi- 
encing a  time  of  much  privation  he  was  appointed 
librarian  at  the  Arsenal.  In  1855  he  was  sent 
by  the  French  Government  on  a  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  within  a  couple  of  months  of  his 
arrival  he  was  stricken  with  cholera  and  died.     His 
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remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow, 
amidst  the  tombs  of  Poland's  great  ones. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  for  any 
one  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language 
to  appreciate  Mickiewicz's  work.  Dr.  Georges 
Brandt,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  living 
authority  on  Slavonic  literature,  has  written  enthusi- 
astically about  it.  He  declares  that  Polish  romanti- 
cism found  in  Mickiewicz  its  most  distinguished 
exponent,  and  that  in  ''  Pan  Tadeuz,"  his  master- 
piece, Poland  possesses  the  only  successful  epic  the 
nineteenth  century  produced.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid  in  Lithuania  during  the  years  1 8 1 1  and 
1812.  The  poem  describes  with  loving  fidelity 
life  in  his  native  land,  in  the  expiring  days  of  feudal 
independence,  the  twilight  of  the  mediaeval  gods 
who  still  lingered  amidst  the  dense  forests  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  has  been  translated  into  English  blank 
verse  by  Miss  Maude  A.  Briggs,  under  the  title  of 
"  Master  Thaddeus,  or  the  Last  Foray  in  Lithuania. 
An  historical  epic  poem  in  twelve  books  "  (London  : 
Triibner,    1885).      The  poem  begins  :— 

Litva !  my  country,  like  art  thou  to  health, 
For  how  to  prize  thee  he  alone  can  tell 
Who  has  lost  thee.     I  behold  thy  beauty  now 
In  full  adornment,  and  I  sing  of  it 
Because  I  long  for  thee. 

Mickiewicz  did  not  travel  afar,  or  unearth  the 
long  forgotten  past,  in  looking  for  a  subject,  as 
other  poets  have  done.  He  saw  the  heroic  in  his 
own  age,  and  poured  forth  his  message  from  the 
bitter  experience   of  his   own   soul.      The   terrible 
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events  of  the  insurrection  of  1830  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  nation  to  its  inmost  core,  and  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  poet  vibrated  with  a  mystic, 
reHgious,  patriotic  exaltation,  which  at  once  found 
an  echo  in  the  stricken  soul  of  Poland.  Her  suffer- 
ings are  boldly  declared  to  be  Messianic.  Poland 
the  innocent  is  shamefully  crucified.  Tyrants  and 
executioners  have  exulted  over  her.  But  not  as  aj 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  Poland  ;  rather  does] 
she  lift  up  her  voice  in  lamentation,  and  mourning, 
and  woe.  And  it  is  Mickiewicz  who  has  given 
expression  in  eloquent,  heart -stirring  language 
to  these  most  sacred  feelings  of  every  true- 
bom  Pole.  Every  monument  of  the  poet  is 
thus  a  pillar  of  remembrance  of  the  sorrows  of 
Poland. 

The  University  of  Warsaw  has  had  a  somewhat] 
chequered  career.    Founded  in  18  16,  it  was  closed 
in    1832,  and  not  reopened  till    1869.      Formerly] 
it  was  a  Polish  institution,  in  which  the  teaching 
was  given  by  the  Poles  in  their  own  language.    Two] 
insurrections  have  changed  all  that.     All  the  pro- 
fessors are  Russians  now,  and  the  teaching  is  inj 
the  Russian  language,  with  one  noteworthy  excep- 
tion.     It  is  surely  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the] 
Government  that  they  allow  the  mother  tongue  toj 
be  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine.     It   is  not    difficult   to    understand   why    the] 
Government  should  wish  the  higher  education  in 
Poland  to  be  given  in  the  official  language  of  the 
Empire,  but  here,  in  a  matter  directly  and  vitally 
affecting  the  health  of  the  people,  all  other  con-[ 
siderations  stand  aside  and  they  are  guided  by  the 
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good  old  maxim,  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  esto. 
The  maxim  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  farther 
in  various  directions. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  University  enjoys  un- 
alloyed popularity.  Many  of  the  Poles  have  not 
a  good  word  to  say  for  it,  simply  because  they 
regard  it  as  a  foreign  institution  set  down  in  their 
midst.  No  really  good  Russian  professor,  they  say, 
will  accept  a  chair  in  Warsaw,  if  he  can  get  one 
in  his  own  country.  For  three  years  the  University 
was  closed  altogether,  as  none  of  the  Polish  youth 
would  enter  it.  They  preferred  to  go  to  Cracow 
or  Lemberg,  and  pursue  their  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versities in  these  cities,  where  they  are  taught  in 
their  own  tongue.  Eventually  the  authorities  had 
to  import  a  number  of  students  from  Russia,  and 
the  University  was  reopened  in  1908.  The  students 
are  now  said  to  number  about  2,252,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  opposition  is  subsiding.  The 
Jewish  students  are  limited  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  The  University  Library  contains  half 
a  million  of  volumes,  some  valuable  manuscripts, 
including  a  ninth-century  copy  of  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals.  In 
the  old  days  of  the  kingdom  Warsaw  had  a  famous 
library,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
—stolen,  say  the  Poles,  removed,  say  the  Russians, 
to  Petrograd  in  1794,.  where  it  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present-day  Imperial  Public  Library. 
After  the  insurrection  of  1830  the  University 
Library  was  again  ransacked  for  the  same  purpose. 
Another  building  houses  a  National  History  Museum 
containing    200,000    specimens.      There    are    also, 
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elsewhere,  a  Botanic  Garden,  and  an  astronomical 
observatory  in  connection  with  the  University. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Krakowski  Street 
from  the  University  is  the  much  frequented  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  entrance  is  approached 
by  two  flights  of  steps,  ascending  from  the  street, 
which  meet  together  on  a  landing  in  front  of  the 
door.  The  stairs  are  always  lined  with  beg*gars 
saying  their  prayers,  telling  their  beads,  and  look- 
ing as  miserable  as  possible.  On  this  elevated 
landing  or  platform,  facing  the  street,  stands  a 
striking  bronze  monument  representing  Christ  carry- 
ing the  cross.  It  is  one  of  those  painful  repre- 
sentations of  a  most  sacred  subject  which  many 
feel,  if  they  must  be  made  at  all,  should  only  be 
exhibited  in  suitable  surroundings.  Here  we  have 
this  sacred  subject  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  in 
one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  Warsaw. 
Possibly  it  may  be  to  some  a  sermon  in  bronze. 
Who  can  tell?  Certainly  it  meets  with  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  veneration.  It  is  the  exception 
to  see  any  man  pass  it  without  raising  his  hat. 

Nor  are  such  marks  of  respect  confined  to  this 
particular  monument.  They  are  practised  more  or 
less  before  every  religious  image,  and  before  every 
church  door  in  Poland.  Tramway  men  while  on 
duty  formed  the  only  exceptions  I  could  find  to 
the  almost  universal  rule  of  paying  some  outward 
mark  of  respect  to  the  emblems  of  religion.  Once 
I  stood  on  the  end  platform  of  a  tramcar,  among 
a  group  of  tramway  men  returning  home  from 
duty.  At  every  church  door  these  men  raised  their 
caps.     Amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modem  life 
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it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  usag^es  pf 
more  leisurely  times  should  still  be  so  generally 
observed.  Looking  out  from  my  hotel  at  Lemberg 
one  day,  I  saw  a  well-dressed  lady,  who  was 
walking  along  the  street,  suddenly  drop  on  her 
knees  and  cross  herself.  Then  a  workman  and 
a  message  boy  raised  their  hats,  and  a  young  man, 
who  might  have  been  a  bank  clerk,  knelt  on  the 
pavement.  I  looked  around,  but  failed  to  see  any- 
thing which  would  account  for  their  actions.  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  puzzled,  when  a  seedy -looking 
cab  approached  with  the  hood  well  drawn  down, 
and  two  men  on  the  box,  one  of  whom  was  wearing 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical -looking  livery.  Then  I 
understood  ;  the  keen  eye  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  saw  not  merely  that  commonplace  droski.  To 
them,  the  hands  of  the  priest  within  bore  nothing 
less  than  the  King  of  Glory,  going  to  comfort  some 
poor  soul  in  its  last  agony. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  The  nave,  which  is  of 
considerable  breadth,  lacks  height,  and  a  cornice 
at  the  spring  of  the  arched  roof  looks  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  and  obtrusive.  The  walls  are  white- 
washed, and  this  gives  the  church  a  cold,  bare 
appearance  in  spite  of  its  many  marble  monuments 
and  altars.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  intense  devotion 
of  the  Poles  is  observable.  It  is  a  perpetual 
Sabbath  day  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  I 
noticed  a  peasant  woman,  lying  before  an  altar, 
prostrate  on  her  face,  with  her  arms  outstretched  as 
on  a  cross.  Others  came  and  went,  but  she  re- 
mained motionless  ;    perhaps  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
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On  one  of  the  piers  supporting^  the  roof  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Chopin  and  within  it  is 
enshrined  his  heart.  Chopin  was  born  near 
Warsaw,  but  spent  most  of  his  too  short  life  in 
Paris,  where  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  P^re 
Lachaise. 

Crossing  the  great  main  thoroughfare  at  right 
angles  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Warsaw.  It 
is  called  the  Aleja  Jerozolimska,  or  Jerusalem 
Avenue.  To  the  right  the  avenue  leads  inland,  and 
serves  as  a  main  artery  of  traffic  with  numerous 
streets  leading  off  it  on  either  side.  In  the  other 
direction  it  extends  towards  the  river,  which 
it  crosses  on  a  new  bridge,  not,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  fully  opened  for  traffic.  The  avenue  is  of 
great  width,  planted  with  trees,  and  lined  with  large 
blocks  of  handsome  residential  flats.  The  bridge 
and  approaches  are  designed  on  the  most  ample  scale 
for  an  immense  traffic,  but  the  remarkable  feature 
of  the  whole  undertaking  is  that  as  yet  practically 
no  traffic  exists.  This  magnificent  bridge  leads 
nowhere,  that  is  to  say,  it  simply  ends  amid  fields  fl 
and  pastures.  It  has  been  built  in  faith  that  it 
will  open  up  a  large  tract  of  building  land  across 
the  river,  and  that  with  the  ample  means  of  rapid 
communication  by  electric  tramway  a  large  popu- 
lation will  soon  be  attracted  there.  A  garden 
suburb  association  has  been  formed  to  build  cottages 
and  houses,  on  the  now  well-known  lines  which 
have  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  other  countries, 
but  at  the  date  of  my  visit  its  operations  had  not 
yet  been  commenced.  A  large  area  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  public  park.     An  immense  expenditure 
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—over  £800,000  has  been  made  on  the  bridge  and 
its  approaches,  but  its  justification  lies  in  the  future. 
It  affords  striking  evidence,  however,  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  that  future  is  regarded. 

The  final  portion  of  the  great  main  artery  of  the 
city  is  the  Ujazdowska  Avenue.  It  has  been  called 
the  Champs  Elysees  of  Warsaw,  but  like  all  such 
appropriations,  or  misappropriations,  of  names  it 
is  somewhat  misleading.  Probably  it  is  more  like 
the  Champs  Elysees  than  an^y  other  thoroughfare 
in  Paris,  except  perhaps  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  but  that  does  not  take  us  very  far.  It 
has  no  need  to  deck  itself  in  borrowed  plumes, 
for  it  certainly  is  a  magnificent  boulevard.  Great 
blocks  of  handsome  apartments  and  a  few  villas, 
standing  back  some  little  distance  with  garden  plots 
in  front,  occupy  the  first  section.  Some  of  these 
plots  are  occupied  as  terraces  by  high -class  caf^s 
and  confiseries,  and  very  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  in  one 
of  them  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  and  watch  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  Warsaw  promenading,  and 
the  carriages  driving  past.  Farther  on,  the  houses 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  Ujazdowska  Park  begins. 
It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Pleasant  walks  abound,  and  a  pretty  lake  is  an 
attractive  feature.  One  portion  is  specially  reserved 
for  children,  and  is  provided  with  various  arrange- 
ments for  their  convenience  and  enjoyment.  A 
Russian  church  looks  picturesque  with  its  gilt,  pear- 
shaped  domes  amid  the  green  foliage.  Beyond 
the  church  lies  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Observa- 
tory, and  the  Lazienki  Park. 

The   Lazienki   Park  lies  on  a  declivity  towards 
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the  river.  It  is  of  great  extent,  possesses  some 
fine  timber,  and  is  well  laid  out  with  beautiful 
avenues  and  paths.  Crossing  a  bridge  over  a  small 
stream,  one  gets  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Belvedere 
Palace  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  terrace.  It  was 
originally  built  in  1659  by  the  Chancellor  of  Lithu- 
ania for  his  Italian  wife,  and  so  he  gave  it  the 
Italian  name  it  bears.  The  Palace  is  now  used  as 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Poland.  It  was  here  that  the  disastrous  insur- 
rection of    1830  broke  out. 

Farther  on  one  comes  to  a  pretty  little  white  villa, 
beautifully  situated  among  some  fine  trees.  It  is 
two  stories  in  height,  with  long  French  windows 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  interior  is  exquisitely 
decorated  and  furnished.  Altogether,  it  is  really, 
to  use  a  much  hackneyed  phrase,  a  charming  bijou 
residence.  It  was  built  by  King  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  the  last  King  of  Poland,  for  the  Countess 
Grabowska,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  (It  was 
the  eighteenth  century.)  She  has  been  described 
as  an  amiable  blonde  with  heavenly  eyes,  and  as 
the  only  sweetheart  who  was  sincerely  attached  to 
the  King.  A  bedroom  is  pointed  out  which  is  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  Napoleon,  who  during 
his  visit  to  Warsaw  was  supposed  to  have  resided 
in  the  Royal  Castle. 

In  the  days  of  old,  before  Warsaw  had  become 
the  capital  of  Poland,  the  Lazienki  Park  was 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Dukes  of  Mazovia. 
Included  within  its  area  was  an  old  bed  of  the 
Vistula,  which  formed  a  convenient  bathing  place. 
This  has  been  transformed  into  a  beautiful  lake  ; 
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trees  encircle  it,  and  swans  glide  along  its  surface. 
At  one  end  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the 
water  up  to  a  terrace,  adorned  with  plants  and 
statuary,  behind  which  rises  the  Palace.  It  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  King  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  who  bought  the  property,  built  the  palace, 
and  spared  neither  money  nor  labour  in  adorning 
them.  Our  English  word  "  palace  "  suggests  a 
vast  building  of  a  severely  official  aspect.  Far 
otherwise  is  Stanislaus'  summer  palace.  Italians 
would  call  it  a  villa,  but  we  have  no  word  in  our 
language  quite  suitable  to  designate  a  building  of 
this  type.  It  is  neither  a  castle  nor  a  palace.  It 
is  just  such  a  country  seat  as  one  might  expect  a 
Polish  nobleman,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne, 
would  erect  for  his  summer  quarters  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  elegance  and  artificiality  of  the 
ancien  regime  pervade  the  whole  establishment. 
It  is  a  two-storied  building  of  a  French  Renaissance 
style  of  architecture.  A  row  of  Corinthian  columns 
and  pilasters  support  an  elaborate  cornice,  termin- 
ating in  a  parapet  adorned  with  statuary.  On  a 
fine  day  this  beautiful  building',  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, shines  forth  in  the  sun,  against  the  brilliant 
green  trees  and  blue  sky,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
water.  Altogether  it  makes  an  enchanting  scene. 
*'  Hither  in  the  summer  months,"  says  a  recent 
writer,!  "  the  King  would  flit  with  a  gay  company 
of  poets,  wits,  and  fair  ladies,  who,  attired  as 
shepherdesses  or  goddesses,  promenaded  with  him 
in  its  far  extending  bowers,  boated  with  him  on  its 
lakes    and    canals,    and    entertained    him    at    /^^^s 

^  "The  Last  King  of  Poland,"  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 
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champetres  amidst  its  bosques  and  gardens.  But 
what  the  King  Hked  best  of  all  was  to  train  whole 
bands  of  peasant  girls  and  their  swains  to  sing 
the  popular  songs  and  dance  the  national  dances 
before  him  in  their  characteristic  native  costumes 
in  the  open  air." 

Entering  the  palace  by  the  lofty,  portico,  one  is 
ushered  into  a  central  rotunda,  adorned  with  four 
statues  of  famous  Polish  kings,  which  leads  into 
a  beautiful  room  with  white  and  gold  panelling, 
red  walls,  and  long  windows  opening  on  to  the 
garden  in  the  rear.  It  is  called  the  Picture 
Gallery  and  contains  a  number  of  canvases,  few 
of  which  call  for  remark.  A  charming  little  piece 
of  sculpture  in  white  marble  attracts  the  attention. 
It  is  a  head  of  Diana,  and  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Madame  Dubarry.  One  is  not  surprised  to 
find  the  signature— Houdon,  1780.  An  adjoining 
room  contains  a  series  of  portraits  of  fair  Polish 
beauties  whose  laughter  doubtless  echoed  at 
Lazienki.  In  the  dining-room  there  is  a  statue  by 
Canova  of  Hebe,  with  an  air  of  grace  and  affecta- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  palace.  The  ballroom 
is  decorated  in  Pompeiian  style,  and  is  adorned 
with  statues  of  Hercules  and  Apollo.  One  is 
amazed  to  observe  amid  the  decorations  a  Polish 
eagle  bearing  the  significant  date  1793.  That  was 
the  year  of  the  second  partition  of  Poland.  The 
kingdom  was  hastening  to  its  fall.  Yet  here  was 
the  King  decorating  his  ballroom,  while  his 
kingdom  was  crumbling  to  pieces  !  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski  danced  as  Nero  had  fiddled  ! 

Returning   to   the  park,    after  a    short   walk    by 
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the  lake  side,  the  Roman  theatre  is  reached.  The 
amphitheatre,  which  is  built  of  stone  and  adorned 
with  statues,  accommodates  an  audience  of  1,500 
persons.  The  stage  is  very  prettily  arranged  with 
antique  columns  of  masonry  set  in  a  background 
of  foliage.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the  whole 
arrangement  is,  that  the  stage  is  on  an  island,  and 
the  amphitheatre  is  on  the  mainland ;  and  be- 
tween them,  where  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
orchestra,  is  a  small  canal.  When  a  performance 
takes  place,  the  artistes  are  brought  in  boats  by  this 
canal  to  the  stage,  which  they  mount  in  full  view 
of  the  audience.  The  theatre  has  rather  a  neglected 
appearance,  which  one  is  sorry  to  observe^  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful 
place  for  an  open-air  performance  on  a  fine  summer 
day. 

The  Royal  Castle,  now  occupied  as  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Governor-General,  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  city,  facing  a  quaint  open  space^, 
adorned  with  a  picturesque  column,  commemor- 
ating King  Sigismund  III,  while  at  the  back  the 
ground  falls  away  towards  the  Vistula,  and  is  laid 
out  with  terraces  and  gardens.  Without  being  of 
very  imposing  aspect,  the  buildings  are  extensive, 
and  provide  accommodation  for  various  Government 
offices,  barracks,  state  apartments,  and  rooms  for 
the  Governor-General. 

On  entering  by  the  gateway,  one  passes  through 
a  spacious  rectangular  court,  and  then  into  another 
similar  court,  where  one  finds  the  entrance  to  the 
royal  apartments,  which  are  situated  on  the  first 
floor,  facing  the  river.     Compared  with  the  usual 
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run  of  state  apartments  in  the  royal  palaces  or 
castles  on  the  Continent,  those  here  are  small  in 
size.  This  is  easily  explained  when  one  remembers 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Sovereign  of  Poland, 
and  also  the  chronic  condition  of  impecuniosity 
of  the  public  purse.  The  King  was  not  the  head 
of  a  dynasty,  nor  was  his  son  a  Crown  Prince. 
He  was  simply  a  noble,  who  held  the  office  of 
King  for  life.  Thus  he  had  neither  the  motive 
nor  the  means,  as  so  many  ruling  princes  on  the 
Continent  had,  to  indulg'e  his  vanity  by  attempting 
to  play  the  part  of  Louis  XIV,  in  erecting  an  over- 
grown palace  on  the  Versailles  model.  Moreover, 
there  are  more  important  qualities  in  royal  palaces 
than  mere  size,  and  here  are  some  of  them  in  large 
measure.  There  is  a  welcome  lack  of  vulgar 
ostentation,  and  much  that  betokens  refinement  and 
dignity.  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  had  visited  Paris 
as  a  young  man  in  the  palmy  days  of  Louis  XV, 
and  when  the  castle  had  to  be  restored  it  was 
to  French  art  that  he  looked  for  inspiration. 
Doubtless  much  has  been  renewed  and  changed 
since  it  was  restored  in  1785,  and  many  of  its 
art  treasures  and  pictures  have  been  removed  to 
Petrograd,  but  the  general  impression  given 
by  what  remains  is  that  of  the  elegance  of  bygone 
days . 

A  staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor,  where  one 
is  shown  through  a  series  of  salons,  including  a 
music -room  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  with  a 
beautiful  parquetry  floor  of  white  and  brown  wood. 
The  royal  bedroom  is  lined  with  panels  of  blue 
material,    and    the    woodwork    is    dark    with    gilt 
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mouldings.  The  throne -room  is  very  smaU.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  bordered 
with  gold.  A  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I 
occupies  the  place  where  formerly  stood  the  throne. 
The  piquancy  of  this  arrangement  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  remember  the  story  of  the  Citadel, 
which  is  this  monarch's  lasting  memorial  in 
Warsaw.  As  for  the  throne  itself,  it  was  removed 
to  the  Kremlin  Palace  at  Moscow,  where  it  is 
now^  exhibited  along  with  the  royal  crown  and 
Constitution  of  Poland.  Farther  on  one  comes  to 
the  portrait  gallery,  containing  portraits  of  various 
Emperors  and  Empresses  of  Russia.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Alexander  I,  a  true 
friend  of  the  Poles  as  we  have  already  seen.  Of 
the  portraits  of  the  present  Tzar  and  Tzaritza,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  artistic  merit  they 
are  not  inferior  to  some  of  the  recent  royal  portraits 
in  our  own  country  which  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Crown  have  regarded  in  respectful  silence. 

The  ballroom  is  a  lofty  apartment  with  a 
beautiful  floor.  Yellow  stucco  pillars,  representing 
giallo  antico  marble  with  wonderful  fidelity,  support 
a  frescoed  ceiling  painted  by  Bacciarelli,  an  Italian 
artist  who  did  much  excellent  work  in  Warsaw. 
The  subject  of  the  fresco  is  a  scene  in  Olympia, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  notabilities  of  the 
day  are  represented  as  deities,  arrayed  in  what  is 
sometimes  politely  called  classical  attire.  How 
far  the  attire  in  this  instance  is  really  classical  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say — the  evidence  is  extremely 
scanty.  The  King  disports  himself  as  Neptune, 
and   Madame  de  Grabowska  as  Venus.      A  more 
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worthy  representation  of  his  Majesty  is  a  portrait 
bas-rehef,  in  white  marble,  surmounted'  by  a  gilt 
crown,  and  supported  by  nymphs,  placed  over  the 
central  door.  These  apartments  are  only  used  for 
formal  receptions  of  Russian  officials,  their  families, 
and  hangers  on.  Few  Poles  will,  under  the  present 
unhappy  circumstances,  accept  an  invitation  to  the 
Palace. 

Quite  near  the  Castle,  facing  a  narrow  street,, 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  It 
is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is  said  to  date  from  1250. 
The  fagade  is  quite  modern,  and  has  been  con- 
structed largely  of  white  brick  material.  Else- 
where, the  building,  without  and  within,  is  encased 
in  plaster,  and  neither  brick  nor  stone  is  visible. 
The  interior  is  disappointing.  It  is  of  gl-eat 
breadth,  but  lacks  height,  and  the  whitewash  on 
the  walls  gives  it  a  cold,  bare  appearance.  The 
perspective  of  the  nave  is  much  marred  by  three 
immense  crystal  lustres  suspended  from  the  roof, 
which  look  more  suited  to  a  ballroom  than  a 
church.  Ancient  monuments,  richly  and  quaintly 
sculptured,  are  numerous,  and  one  of  these  specially 
attracts  the  attention.  It  bears  recumbent  effigies 
of  two  brothers  ;  one  is  a  bishop  in  full  canonicals 
with  a  mitre,  and  the  other  is  a  knight  in  armour. 
They  are  lying  side  by  side,  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  necks,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  ; 
thus  do  Church  and  State  embrace.  The  choir 
contains  some  handsome  Renaissance  carved  stalls, 
and  two  thrones,  one  for  the  Archbishop  on  one 
side,  and  a  smaller  one  opposite  for  the  Bishop. 
The  High  Altar,  of  gilt  Renaissance  work,  has  as 
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an  altarpiece  a  picture  by  Jacopo  Palma  the 
younger,  but  it  is  black  with  candle  smoke,,  and 
practically  invisible.  A  gilt  ironwork  balcony, 
overhanging  the  choir,  accommodated  the  royal 
family,  and  communicates  by  a  passage  with  the 
Castle.  Immediately  after  their  election  on  the 
field  of  Vola  the  Kings  of  Poland  proceeded  to 
the  cathedral,  where  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
and  a  Te  Deum  was  sung,  while  without  cannon 
thundered  and  bells  rang  merrily.  Stanislaus 
Leszczynski,  alone  of  all  the  Kings,  was  crowned 
here.  It  was  on  the  4th  October,  1705,  and 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  owed  the 
Crown,  was  present  incognito  at  the  ceremony. 

A  short  distance  farther  along  the  street  we 
come  to  the  Stare  Miasto,  or  old  Market.  Here 
we  are  in  the  very  heart  of  old  Warsaw.  The 
market-place  is  a  large,  square,  open  space,  sur- 
rounded by  narrow,  high  houses,  all  of  them  old, 
and  many  of  them  a  great  deal  older  than  they 
look  from  the  outside.  One,  at  least,  of  the 
houses  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
it  was  built  for  one  of  the  Princes  of  Mazovia.  The 
thickness  and  slope  of  the  walls  indicate  its  great 
age.  The  doorways  are  generally  interesting 
features  of  these  houses.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  arched,  and  bear  some  crest  or  trade -mark, 
rudely  carved,  and  now  and  then  one  comes  across 
a  Latin  inscription. 

Looking  at  these  old  houses  around  the  market- 
place, so  hard  and  tough  that  they  have  withstood 
the  storm  and  stress  of  centuries,  one  feels  that 
if   stones  could  speak,  weird  tales  would  be  told. 

19 
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There  is  something  sinister  in  the  aspect  of  the 
market-place  even  on  a  summer  day.  It  is  stern 
and  forbidding.  The  sun  shines  here  in  an  apolo- 
getic manner.  An  air  of  depression  broods  over 
the  scene,  as  well  it  may.  Here  it  was  that  the  first 
act  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  insurrection  of  1863 
took  place. 

One  of  the  houses  (No.  29)  is  of  special 
interest.  It  is  Fukier's  famous  wine-house.  The 
cellar  was  founded  in  1 6 1  o,  and  it  is  specially 
celebrated  for  its  Hungarian  wines,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  date  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  house  is  very  typical  of  the  old  mansions  in 
the  market-place.  On  entering,  you  find  yourself 
in  an  arched  hall,  from  the  roof  of  which  is 
suspended  the  model  of  a  frigate.  The  wine-room 
is  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  with  an  arched  roof. 
A  panelled  dado  with  a  bench  lines  the  walls, 
and  a  few  tables  and  chairs  of  spartan  simplicity 
complete  the  furniture,  save  for  an  old  English 
grandfather's  clock,  which  has  wandered  far  from 
its  home.  But  the  stranger  comes  not  here  to  drink 
foreign  wines,  however  excellent.  He  comes  to 
taste  the  national  beverage — mead.  This  is  a  fer- 
mented liquor,  made  with  honey  and  hops,  and 
of  a  slightly  alcoholic  tendency.  It  is  served  in 
a  small  tumbler,  and  looks  like  black  coffee.  The 
flavour  is  rather  sweet,  but  age  mellows  it,  and 
though  in  any  case  the  taste  for  it  has  to  be 
acquired,  it  is  by  no  means  unpleasant.  Fukier's 
wine -house  is  pointed  out  as  the  favourite  tavern 
of  Zagloba,  the  typical  drinking,,  fighting,  God- 
fearing   seventeenth -century    Polish    knight,     with 
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a  heart  as  true  as  steel,  who  figures  in 
Sienkiewicz's   romances . 

In  the  market-place  and  surrounding  narrow 
streets  the  Polish  Jew  is  at  home.  He  and  his 
wife,  and  especially  his  children,  literally  swarm 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Jews  have  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  market-place.  The 
shops  are  often  mere  open  stores  without  window, 
door,  or  counter.  The  whole  front  of  the  store 
hangs  on  hinges  and  folds  back,  displaying  trade 
signs  and  devices  painted  on  it.  The  traders  sit 
among  their  goods  as  they  do  in  the  East.  On 
market  days  the  whole  square  is  occupied  with 
booths  and  stalls.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  the  market-place  is  the  paving  of  it.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  execrable.  It  is  far  from 
pleasant  to  walk  upon,  but  it  is  a  most  genuine 
antique  pavement,  such  as  is  to  be  found,  perhaps 
happily,  but  rarely.  It  is  just  such  paving  as  existed 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  houses  surrounding  it.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  its  survival  is  due  to 
a  sense  of  the  artistic  fitness  of  things  and  the 
archaeological  taste  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  to 
the  care  of  the  Russian  Government  in  preserving 
ancient  monuments.  The  unvarnished  truth  is 
simply  this  :  the  market  is  in  the  Jewish  quarter, 
and  nobody  in  authority  cares  what  the  paving  is 
like,  and  thus  it  has  been  left  alone  since  the 
Middle  Ages. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  sights 
of  Warsaw  is  the  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  of 
Alexander  Nevski,  erected  in    1894.      It  occupies 
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a  prominent  site  in  the  midst  of  the  hotel,  shopping, 
and  business  quarter.  One  does  not  require  to  be 
a  Pole,  with  a  keen  sense  of  very  real  national 
grievances,  to  feel  that  this  great  erection  strikes 
a  discordant  note.  It  harmonizes  with  nothing  in 
its  surroundings.  There  is  nothing  visible  to  pre- 
pare one  for  facing  the  immense  pile  of  white  brick 
surmounted  with  gilt  pear-shaped  domes,  which 
proclaims  in  strident  tones  the  alien  character  of 
the  cathedral.  The  white -brick  material  of  which 
it  is  built  gives  a  most  unfortunate  impression  of 
coldness  and  tawdriness .  It  would  rejoice  the  heart 
of  a  sanitarian,  so  clean  and  microbe  proof  does  it 
appear.  The  campanile,  which  is  quite  detached, 
rises  to  a  height  of  238  feet,  and  is  capped  by  a 
gilt  dome.  It  contains  a  number  of  bells  which 
all  clang  together  with  a  roar.  One  bell  of 
extraordinary  depth  of  tone  seems  to  draw  forth 
reverberation  from  the  very  under-world. 

If  the  outward  appearance  of  the  cathedral  has 
caused  some  disappointment,  that  feeling  gives  way 
at  once  on  entering  to  one  of  unmingled  surprise 
and  admiration.  It  is  a  vision  of  splendour  and 
magnificence  that  meets  the  eye.  The  great  central 
dome  is  lifted  up  to  an  immense  height  on  four 
colossal  piers  of  rough  granite  of  pinkish  hue,  which 
rest  on  huge  black  polished  granite  plinths  ;  and 
all  the  walls  glow  with  gold,  and  marble,  and  the 
richest  of  colour.  The  general  impression  thus  pro- 
duced is  one  of  greatness  and  glory  and  light.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  such  a  building.  The  familiar 
terms  generally  employed  in  the  matter  of  church 
architecture    are    useless   here.      There    is    neither 
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nave,  aisles,  choir,  nor  transepts,  as  we  generally 
understand  these  words.  The  plan  of  the  building 
is  a  central  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
corridors.  The  corridor  at  the  west  end  forms  a 
vestibule,  and  those  at  the  sides  form  both  passages 
and  chapels,  for  they  terminate  at  the  east  with 
altars.  The  church  proper  is  entered  by  arched 
openingis  from  the  middle  of  these  corridors. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  deep  apse,  or 
Bema  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  raised  a  few  steps 
from  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  is  screened  off  with 
gilt  panelling  called  the  Ikonostasis.  This  erection 
bears  coloured  pictorial  representations  of  various 
saints  on  a  background  of  gold.  In  the  Russian 
Church  a  distinction  is  made  between  sacred  pic- 
tures and  graven  images.  The  former  are  allowed 
and  are  much  employed,  but  the  latter  are  for- 
bidden. A  cross  is  used,  but  not  a  crucifix.  On 
either  side  of  the  Ikonostasis  are  shrines  and  stands 
for  candles.  Shrines  are  also  placed  against  the 
four  massive  central  piers .  The  walls  of  the  church 
are  clothed  to  a  considerable  height  with  marble 
of  a  warm  tint,  and  above  is  a  series  of  pictorial 
panels  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord . 
Similar  panels  also  decorate  the  corridors.  The 
figures  are  large  in  size  and  the  designs  are  strong, 
simple,  and  perhaps  somewhat  conventional  as 
befits  their  Byzantine  surroundings.  There  is 
nothing  theatrical  or  sentimental  about  them  ;  they 
are  stately  and  effective.  The  panels  are  not 
frescoes  ;  they  are  oil-paintings,  and  the  paint  has 
been  laid  on  the  walls  thickly  as  with  the  palette 
knife.     The  surface  is  quite  unprotected.     How  it 
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will  stand  the  dust,  candle  smoke,  and  atmosphere 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  cathedral  was  practically  empty  save  for  a 
few  sightseers  when  I  visited  it  one  morning. 
Money  had  been  lavished  upon  it  ;  Art  had  glori- 
fied it,  but  it  ministers  in  vain  to  the  Poles.  They 
regard  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  regarded  the  Episcopal  Church  in  by- 
gone days.  Russian  officials  and  their  families 
alone  worship  there.  Its  chief  function  is  to  pro- 
vide a  fitting  stage  for  state  ceremonials,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Empire.  While  I  was  looking  around,  some 
soldiers  in  rough  cotton  tunics  and  blue  trousers 
came  in,  followed  by  some  boys  dressed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Shortly  afterwards  an  ecclesiastic  in  a 
dark  blue  cassock  appeared,  and  spread  a  yard  or 
so  of  pink  silk  muslin  on  the  square  crimson  carpet 
which  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  was  going  to  happen  when  a  lady  entered 
carrying  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  a  wedding  was  about  to  take 
place.  Other  guests  arrived  and  greeted  their 
friends.  One  gentleman  produced  a  tiny  pocket 
mirror  and  carefully  brushed  his  moustache.  All 
were  standing  and  moving  about,  for  there  were 
no  seats.  Finally,  the  bride  appeared,  and  then  the 
bridegroom  stepped  forward,  and  both  took  their 
places  on  the  pink  muslin  facing  a  small,  draped 
book -stand. 

Then  the  golden  doors  of  the  Ikonostasis  opened 
wide,  revealing  a  golden  altar  with  a  seven -branched 
golden  candlestick  in  the   Bema  beyond,  and  two 
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priests  gorgeously  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold  de- 
scended, and  advanced  towards  the  happy  couple. 
A  glorious  sound  now  filled  the  temple.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  an  enclosure  adjoining  the  apse,  and 
there  the  soldiers  and  boys  were  singing,  and 
producing  this  wonderful  music  without  any  organ 
or  other  accompaniment.  They  sang,  not  as  one 
would  expect  rough-looking  soldiers  to  sing,  but 
as  cultured  and  intelligent  musicians .  The  harmony 
was  perfect.  The  sound  rose  in  swelling  volume 
and  fell  away  to  a  gentle  whisper,  and  echoed 
and  re-echoed  around  the  great  dome.  It  was 
marvellous . 

The  marriage  ceremony  proceeded.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  each  given  lighted  candles, 
which  they  held  throughout  the  ceremony.  Presently 
a  side  door  from  the  sanctuary  opened,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  brought  forth  a  cushion,  on  which  lay 
two  golden  crowns.  The  priest  presented  one  to 
the  bridegroom,  who  reverently  kissed  it,  and  then 
a  groomsman  stepped  forward,  and  held  it  over 
his  head  from  behind  with  a  handle.  This  was 
repeated  with  the  bride,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony  the  groomsmen  in 
relays  held  the  crowns  over  the  heads  of  the  young 
couple.  Later  on  a  golden  cup  was  brought  forth, 
and  both  bride  and  bridegroom  drank  from  it. 
After  this  the  priest  took  both  their  hands  in  his, 
and  led  them  three  times  round  the  bookstand ; 
a  trying  ordeal  for  all  concerned.  Fortunately  the 
bride  did  not  set  fire  to  her  veil  with  her  candle, 
and  the  groomsman  who  followed,  holding  up  her 
crown,  did  not  tread  on  her  train  ;    for  truth  to  tell 
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she  did  not  seem  to  have  very  much  of  a  train- 
perhaps  it  is  the  new  style.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony being  successfully  accomplished,  the  candles 
were  extinguished  one  against  the  other,  put  in  a 
box,  and  handed  to  a  groomsman.  The  crowns  were 
replaced  on  the  cushion,  and  carried  back  to  the 
sanctuary.  The  priests  then  turned  about  and, 
followed  by  the  young'  couple,  marched  to  the 
sanctuary.  The  priests  entered,  and  the  doors 
closed  behind  them,  leaving  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  pay  a  final  reverence  to  the  sacred  ikons 
on  the  Ikonostasis,  and  thus  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded. Congratulations  followed,  the  whole  com- 
pany then  drove  off,  and  the  great  cathedral  stood 
deserted  again. 

The  Saxon  Palace  faces  the  Russian  Cathedral. 
Originally  it  was  erected  by  King  John  Sobieski's 
successor,  Augustus  II,  who  was  also  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  thus  it  derived  its  name.  But  the 
Palace  then  built  was  afterwards  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  two  large  blocks  of  buildings 
which  now  constitute  the  Palace,  and  which  are 
occupied  as  the  headquarters  of  the  military  ad- 
ministration .  A  handsome  colonnade  unites  the  two 
portions  of  the  Palace,  and  forms  an  entrance  from 
the  square  into  the  gardens  beyond.  The  Saxon 
Palace  was  the  favourite  town  residence  of  King 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  on  its  adornment  he 
lavished  his  money,  or  more  probably  other  people's 
money.  If  the  aspect  of  the  Palace  towards  the 
cathedral  is  severe,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
other  side  which  faces  the  beautiful  Saxon  Gardens. 
Here  we  have  a  scene  which  recalls  the  Tuileries 
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Palace  before  its  destruction.  The  windows  of  the 
Palace  look  out  on  wide  avenues,  lined  with  stately 
chestnut -trees,  grass-plots,  and  flower-beds  ;  while 
a  circular  basin  and  fountain  form  a  fitting  centre 
to  the  scene.  Around  the  fountain  the  children 
play,  and  the  boys  sail  their  boats  in  the  basin  as 
boys  do  all  the  world  over.  In  another  part  of 
the  garden  there  is  a  pretty  little  lake  surrounded 
by  trees,  which  serves  as  a  popular  skating  rink 
in  winter. 

Warsaw  is  fortunate  in  possessing  such  an  attrac- 
tive and  extensive  park  right  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city.  On  Saturday  afternoons  it  is  the  favourite 
promenade  of  the  Jewish  population,  when  it  might 
be  said,  with  much  truth,  all  Israel  is  gathered  here. 
It  gives  one  a  different  idea  of  the  Polish  Jew  to 
see  the  crowds  of  well-dressed,  well-conducted, 
intelligent -looking  young  people  promenading 
about.  Looking  at  them,  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  the  greatness  of  the  gulf  that  lies  between 
them  and  the  Russians  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  Poles  on  the  other  hand.  The 
gulf  is  very  real  and  not  imaginary,  and  it  is  social 
as  well  as  political  and  relig'ious.  It  was  brought 
home  to  me  by  a  trifling  incident. 

One  morning  as  I  was  strolling  along  the 
Krakowski  Street,  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  hold- 
ing a  little  bunch  of  marguerites  in  her  daintily 
gloved  hand  approached  me,  and  said  something 
charming  which  I  did  not  in  the  least  understand. 
Somewhat  confused,  I  raised  my  hat,  and  confessed 
my  ignorance.  A  rattle  at  my  elbow  explained 
all.     A  young  man  in  a  light  tweed  suit  and  straw 
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hat  was  carrying  a  collecting-box.  I  dropped 
in  a  coin,  and  the  lady  gave  me  a  tiny  marguerite, 
which  I  put  in  my  buttonhole,  and  this  protected 
me  for  the  rest  of  the  day  from  similar  attacks. 
In  the  afternoon  I  met  a  Polish  friend,  and  relating 
the  incident  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I  inquired 
why  had  he  not  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole? 

"  Oh  I  "  he  said,  "  I  am  a  Pole,  I'm  not  a  Jew  ! 
That  is  the  sign  of  a  Jewish  charity." 

Presently  we  came  to  a  more  fashionable  and 
more   frequented   district. 

*'  Would  you  mind,"  my  friend  said,  "  removing 
that  little  flower  from  your  buttonhole  ?  " 

I  saw  he  was  embarrassed.  He  was  walking  with 
some  one  who  had  contributed  to  a  Jewish  charity. 
What  in  the  world  would  people  think  of  him,  a 
Polish  patriot,  being  in  such  dubious  company? 
Instantly  I  removed  the  offending  emblem,  which 
I  carefully  preserved.  The  gulf  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Jews  is  not  less  than  that  which  lay  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 

The  theatre  occupies  a  specially  important  place 
in  Polish  life,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Warsaw. 
In  Poland  in  Austria  it  is  simply  due  to  a  love  for 
dramatic  art,  but  here  there  is  the  additional  attrac- 
tion for  the  Poles,  in  the  luxury  of  listening  to  their 
own  mother  tongue  spoken  in  public.  The  Warsaw 
theatre  is  the  leading  theatre  in  Poland.  It  is  the 
Polish  Comedie  Frangaise.  The  immense  build- 
ing occupies  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Theatre 
Place,  but  it  is  more  remarkable  for  its  size  than 
for  its  architectural  beauty.  Originally  erected  in 
1833,  in  the  sad  days  following  the  insurrection, 
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it  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  now  contains  two 
theatres,  and  also  concert  and  ball-rooms.  The 
larger  theatre  is  used  for  grand  opera  and  the 
smaller  one  for  comedy.  The  whole  administration 
is  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  high  Russian  Govern- 
ment official,  usually  a  General,  and  the  staff 
numbers  altogether  some  seven  or  eight  hunderd 
persons.  There  are  companies  for  grand  opera, 
comic  opera,  ballet,  drama,  and  comedy  ;  there  are 
also  two  orchestras,  two  choruses,  and  schools  for 
drama  and  ballet.  Performances  are  also  given  by 
the  staff  at  another  theatre  in  Warsaw. 

The  Russian  Censor  enjoys  a  popularity  only 
rivalled  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department 
in  our  country.  But  in  spite  of  the  Censor's 
blue  pencil,  regarding  the  misuse  of  which  some 
funny  stories  have  been  told,  literary  men  find 
that  the  theatre  affords  many  a  good  text 
for  disseminating;  their  ideas  on  politics,  in  a 
manner  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  And  the  censorship  cannot  control 
the  bons  mots  at  the  doings  of  the  Government 
which  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.  During  the 
terrible  events  of  1863  Offenbach's  opera,  "  Orphee 
aux  enfers,"  enjoyed  additional  popularity  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  generally  referred  to  as  "  Orphee 
a  Varsovie." 

The  late  Madame  Modjeska,  in  her  *'  Memories 
and  Impressions,"  gives  an  intensely  interesting 
account  of  her  first  appearance  in  this  theatre, 
which  she  regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  her 
career.  It  was  in  October  1868,  and  the  play  was 
"  Adrienne    Lecouvreur."       Her    success    was    in- 
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stantaneous.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
indescribable.  The  next  day  Madame  Modjeska 
was  offered  an  engagement  in  the  theatre  for  life. 
Alas,  that  the  doors  of  Warsaw  theatre  should  ever 
have  been  closed  to  her  !  On  her  return  to  Warsaw 
in  1895  ^or  ^  series  of  representations,  some  fussy 
busybody  unearthed  an  address  which  Madame 
Modjeska  had  delivered  in  America  two  years  pre- 
viously, in  which  Russian  and  Prussian  measures 
against  the  Poles  were  commented  upon  with  much 
of  the  frankness  which  Americans  and  others  in- 
dulge in  when  criticizing  their  own  Governments. 
And  the  brilliant  artiste,  though  born  in  Austrian 
Poland,  was,  indeed,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
through  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Chlapowski,  a  natural- 
ized American  citizen.  But  this  availed  her  nothing. 
The  wrath  of  the  Russian  authorities  was  aroused 
by  the  resurrection  of  this  forgotten  speech,  and 
not  only  were  the  representations  forbidden,  but 
Madame  Modjeska  was  expelled  from  Warsaw  at 
twenty -four  hours'  notice,  and  forbidden  by  an 
Imperial  ukase  to  enter  any  part  of  Russian 
territory . 

A  very  pleasant  afternoon's  excursion  is  afforded 
by  a  visit  to  King  John  III  Sobieski's  country 
palace  at  Willanow.  One  proceeds  thither  by  a 
narrow-gauge  railway,  which  starts  from  a  station 
near  the  Belvedere  Palace,  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  city.  The  train  is  composed  of  open 
cars  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  country  is 
obtained,  and  the  line  lies  alongside  of  the  highway 
for  most  of  the  distance.  Leaving  the  station,  the 
train  runs  down  by  a  steep  declivity  towards  the 
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river,  passing  on  the  way  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  old  forts  recently  demolished,  which  for  long 
so  greatly  restricted  the  expansion  of  Warsaw. 

Out  in  the  country,  the  highway  which  lay 
alongside  of  the  railway  line  became  a  mere  track 
through  the  fields.  It  was  such  a  road  as  I  had 
never  seen  before.  It  reminded  me  of  the  old 
rhyme  about  the  roads  in  bygone  days  in  the 
Highlands  :— 

If  you  had  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade. 

A  General  Wade  is  evidently  much  needed  in 
Poland  to  put  the  roads  in  good  order.  And  yet  the 
remarkable  feature  about  it  was  that  the  track — for 
it  was  nothing  more— seemed  to  serve  its  purpose 
fairly  well.  The  soil  was  light,  and  the  little  four- 
wheeled  wagons  were  not  heavy,  and  they  skimmed 
over  its  soft  surface  easily  enough.  If  a  portion 
of  the  road  got  really  bad,  the  wagons  just  drove 
round  it,  for  there  was  neither  ditch  nor  hedge 
to  prevent  them,  and  then  rejoined  the  track  farther 
on.  The  appearance  of  the  highway  recalled  the 
seventeenth-century  pictures  one  has  seen  of  royal 
progresses,  when  wonderful  state  coaches  were 
driven  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  through 
fields  and  pastures,  and  nobody  seemed  the  least 
concerned  because  no   road  existed. 

These  Polish  roads,  or  the  absence  of  them,  pre- 
sented one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  Napoleon 
had  to  contend  with  during  his  campaign  in  Poland 
in  the   winter  of    1806-7.      The  weather  was  un- 
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usually  mild,  and  in  the  absence  of  frost,  the  roads, 
such  as  they  were,  became  a  sea  of  mud.  The 
infantry  sank  in  it  up  to  their  knees,  the  horses  to 
their  hocks,  and  the  guns  to  their  axles.  Some- 
times the  guns  entirely  disappeared  in  the  quag- 
mire. Even  with  double  and  quadruple  teams  they 
could  only  drag  them  along  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  an  hour,  which  was  all  that  the  infantry 
could  accomplish  with  desperate  labour. 

We  passed  large  fields  of  potatoes  growing 
luxuriantly.  They  are  not  grown  so  much  for 
eating  as  for  drinking— that  is  to  say,  for  distilling 
into  spirits.  The  distilling  and  selling  of  spirits  is 
a  Government  monopoly  in  Russia,  and  immense 
sums  are  contributed  to  the  Imperial  income  from 
this  source.  The  country  has  drunk  itself  into 
financial  prosperity,  but  at  a  deplorable  moral 
expense.  The  Tzar  himself  has  become  alarmed 
at  the  prevalence  of  intemperance,  which,  it  is  said, 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and  he  has 
called  upon  the  officials  to  find  a  less  demoralizing 
way  of  raising  revenue. 

All  too  soon  this  pleasant  journey  came  to  an 
end,  as  we  drew  up  at  the  wayside  yard  which  serves 
as  a  station  at  Willanow.  A  short  walk  up  an 
avenue  lined  with  beautiful  poplar-trees  brings  us 
to  the  palace.  The  building  is  picturesque  rather 
than  imposing.  It  consists  of  a  central  block  of 
two  stories,  flanked  on  either  side  at  right  angles 
with  single -storied  pavilions,  the  whole  ranged 
round  three  sides  of  a  court,  which  has  a  large  plot 
of  grass  in  the  centre.  The  style  of  architecture 
is   somewhat   florid,   but   it   is   not   unsuited   to   its 
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purpose,  and  the  palace  looks  quite  fairy-like  in 
the  sun,  with  its  white  walls  and  ornamentation 
against  the  dark  trees.  It  was  built  by  the  King 
in  1686,  and  was  his  favourite  residence.  Turkish 
prisoners  were  largely  employed  in  its  erection,  but 
many  of  the  trees  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  King  with  his  own  hands.  In  the  palace 
he  gathered  together  a  great  collection  of  works 
of  art,  and  over  the  principal  doorway  he  in- 
scribed :  "  Quod  vetus  urbs  coluit  nunc  nove  villa 
tenet''  ("  What  was  esteemed  in  the  old  city  the 
new  villa  now  possesses  "). 

If  Vienna  and  other  fields  of  battle  remind  us  of 
Sobieski's  military  genius  and  daring,  Willanow 
reveals  to  us  much  of  the  character  and  tastes  of 
his  more  private  life.  He  is  described  as  a  tall 
and  corpulent  Prince,  with  large  face  and  full  eyes, 
close-cropped  hair  and  long  moustaches.  He 
usually  wore  a  fur  cap,  richly  bedecked  with 
diamonds  and  jewels,  a  long  scarlet  coat,  lined  in 
winter  with  rich  fur  and  in  summer  with  silk,  and 
Turkish  boots.  He  always  carried  a  large  scimitar 
with  its  handle  set  in  diamonds.  In  manner  we 
are  told  he  was  easy  of  access,  and  had  "  most 
of  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  a  complete  gentle- 
man." He  was  not  only  well  versed  in  all  military 
affairs,  but  likewise,  says  an  eminent  divine  who 
visited  Poland,  "  through  the  means  of  a  French 
education,  very  opulently  stored  with  all  polite  and 
scholastic  learning.  Besides  his  own  tongue,  the 
Sclavonian,  he  understands  the  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  Turkish  languages  ;  he  delights  much 
in  natural  history  and  all  the  parts  of  physic." 
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Sobieski  was  married  to  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman 
named  Marie  Casimire  de  la  Grange,  who  had  been 
a  maid  of  honour  at  the  Polish  Court.  She  had 
first  married  Count  Zamoyski,  whose  family  palace 
in  later  days  came  to  such  disaster,  as  has  been 
related.  About  a  couple  of  months  after  the 
Count's  death  the  impetuous  Sobieski  married  his 
widow,  "  my  charming  and  incomparable  Mariette," 
as  he  affectionately  called  her.  When  away  on  his 
campaign,  Sobieski  was  a  most  assiduous  corre- 
spondent, and  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  he  gives  very 
full  information  of  his  operations.  In  one,  written 
in  the  tent  of  the  Vizier  on  the  day  after  the  relief 
of  Vienna  (12th  September,  1683),  he  thus 
addresses  his  wife  :  "  Only  joy  of  my  soul,  charm- 
ing and  much -loved  Mariette  !  God  be  praised  for 
ever  !  He  has  given  the  victory  to  our  nation  ! 
He  has  given  such  a  triumph  as  past  ages  have 
never  seen  !  "  Here,  then,  in  Willanow  this 
cultured,  warm-hearted  warrior  passed  his  closing 
years  with  his  '*  incomparable  Marierte,"  who,  we 
are   told,    became   somewhat    trying   at   times. 

From  the  entrance-hall  the  visitor  is  conducted 
to  a  small  room  adjoining,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  chapel  and  is  exquisitely  decorated 
with  white  marble.  In  this  room  the  King  died 
on  the  17th  June,   1696,  at  the  age  of  67. 

In  the  palace  various  apartments  are  shown, 
all  beautiful  rooms,  the  floors  laid  with  specially 
fine  parquetry,  arid  the  walls  hung  with  rich  bro- 
caded silk  and  velvet.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a  mag- 
nificent Buhl  cabinet  contains  the  King's  golden 
sceptre   and    sword  of   state,   also    a   silver   salver 
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whereon  the  city  of  Danzig,  then  a  Polish  posses- 
sion, made  him  an  offering  of  bread  and  salt  on 
his  return  from  the  deliverance  of  Vienna.  A  very 
elaborate  Italian  ebony  and  ivory  inlaid  cabinet  was 
the  gift  of  Pope  Innocent  XI. 

When  visiting  the  palace  I  found  the  mosquitoes 
very  troublesome  in  some  of  the  rooms.  Once  I  got 
exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  the  persistence  of 
their  attacks,  whereupon  some  one.  in  the  little  group 
of  visitors  which  was  being  shown  round  by  the 
guardian  made  a  remark  in  Polish  which  caused 
some  amusement.  I  asked  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  was  told,  '*  Oh,  he  said,  '  The  Russians  are 
not  the  only  things  which  sting  here  !  '  "  In  a 
moment  we  were  brought  back  from  the  days  of 
Poland's  greatness  and  glory  to  the  irritating 
humiliations  of  to-day. 


20 


CHAPTER    X 
THE    FUTURE    OF    POLAND 


i 


For  a  hundred  years  and  more  the  Poles  hav 
derived  whatever  comfort  was  obtainable  by  sing 
ing,  if  not  with  cheerful  optimism  at  any  rate  with 
unfaltering  conviction,  the  song  of  the  Polish 
legion  :— 

It  is  not  yet  all  over  with  Poland  ^ 

Not  so  long  as  we  live ! 

From  what  has  been  written  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  truth  of  the  song 
has  ample  justification  in  the  survival  and  virility 
of  Polish  nationality,  in  spite  of  formidable  and 
long -sustained  efforts  to  crush  it.  Until  the  War 
broke  out  in  August  1 9 1 4,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  afforded  little  encouragement  to  hope  for 
any  immediate  or  marked  changfe  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Poles.  But  with  startling 
suddenness,  when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  the 
whole  situation  changed  in  the  most  dramatic 
manner . 

Even  before  the  Grand  Duke's  proclamation  was 
issued,  a  fundamental,  but  as  yet  unobservable, 
change    in   the    Polish   Question   had   taken   place. 

306 
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The  rupture  of  friendly  relations  and  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  Russia  and  Germany  vitally  affected 
the  position  of  the  Poles  in  Russia.  We  have  seen 
how  the  scheme  for  the  partition  of  Poland  origi- 
nated in  Germany,  and  was  pressed  upon  Russia 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  In  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  as  the  result  of  that  and  subsequent  par- 
titions, German  initiative  in  combating  Polonism  has 
never  been  wanting,  and  it  has  long  been  recognized 
in  Poland  that  Germany  was  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  forces  which  assailed  them  so  relentlessly.  The 
action  of  Prussia  during  the  insurrection  of  1863, 
in  delivering  up  Polish  refugees,  was  defended  by 
Count  Eulenberg  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
acting  in  accordance  with  treaty  obligations. 

Both  Germany  and  Russia  had  to  deal  with  a 
similar  problem.  Their  mutual  frontier  was  in- 
habited by  a  foreign  and  disaffected  population, 
and  their  common  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
Poles  drew  them  together  and  resulted  in  concerted 
action.  Austria  had  been  a  member  of  this  co- 
partnery till  war  drove  tier  out,  a  bankrupt,  in  1 867. 
In  both  Russia  and  Germany  the  Polish  language 
is  banned  in  schools  and  administration.  No  Poles 
are  employed  in  public  offices,  and  army  conscripts 
are  drafted  to  distant  provinces.  But  Germany, 
not  content  with  these  measures,  over-reached  her- 
self. The  Ansiedelungs  Kommission  found  no 
counterpart  in  Russia.  It  showed  the  Poles  clearly 
that  Germany  was  an  implacable  foe,  and  it  has 
contributed  largely  in  promoting  the  movement  for 
conciliation  with  Russia. 

It  needed  but  the  first  gunshot  to  break  the  ties 
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which  for  so  long  had  bound  Russia  to  German 
pohcy,  and  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  great  Slav  families.  The  first  advances 
were  made  by  the  Poles.  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
a  remarkable  scene  was  enacted  in  the  Duma.  As 
happened  in  our  own  Parliament,  all  party 
wrangling  and  strife  ceased — as  by  the  wave  of  a 
magician's  wand.  Amidst  indescribable  enthu- 
siasm the  leading  representatives  of  various 
nationalities  declared  their  loyalty,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  defeat  the  enemy.  Mr.  H.  Williams, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  and 
Daily  Chronicle,  telegraphed  as  follows  :— 

''  What  made  the  sitting  memorable  was  the  series 
of  speeches  of  representatives  of  various  nationali- 
ties. One  after  another  a  Lett,  a  Russian,  a  Pole, 
a  Jew,  and  a  Lithuanian  came  forward  and 
announced  the  determination  of  their  respective 
nationalities  to  join  unreservedly  with  Russia  in  the 
struggle  against  the  common  enemy.  Every  speech 
received  a  round  of  applause.  Particularly  interest- 
ing was  the  speech  of  M.  Jaronski,  a  Pole.  He 
described  the  tragic  situation  of  the  Polish  people, 
divided  between  three  States,  and  recalled  how  the 
Poles  of  the  Middle  Ages  broke  the  power  of 
the  Teutons.  He  declared  that  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  Poles  were  with  those  of  the  Slavs,  and 
expressed  the  firm  hope  that  all  parts  of  Poland 
would  be  united  under  Russia.  M.  Friedman,  a 
Jew,  affirmed  that  in  spite  of  all  they  had  suffered 
Russian  Jews  were  bound  to  Russia  by  every  fibre 
of  their  being,  and  that  in  the  present  struggle 
the  Jews  were  one  with  their  Russian  brothers. 
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*'  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  Duma  more 
dramatic  than  the  spectacle  of  the  Anti-Semite 
leader,  M.  Parishmeirch,  wildly  applauding  the 
patriotic  speech  of  the  Jewish  deputy." 

The  response  of  Russia  to  this  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  loyalty  was  prompt  and  generous.  With 
eloquent  and  stirring  words  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicolas  addressed  the  Poles  in  a  proclamation  dated 
rV  August.  It  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
contents  but  also  because  the  Grand  Duke  used 
the  Polish  language.  It  has  been  translated  as 
follows  : — 

Poles !  The  hour  has  struck  in  which  the  sacred  dream  of 
your  fathers  and  forefathers  may  find  fulfilment. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  the  living  flesh  of  Poland  was  torn 
asunder,  but  her  soul  did  not  die.  She  lived  in  hope  that  there 
would  come  an  hour  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Polish  nation  and 
for  a  brotherly  reconciliation  with  Russia. 

The  Russian  Army  now  brings  you  the  joyful  tidings  of  this 
reconciliation.  May  the  boundaries  be  annihilated  which  cut  the 
Polish  nation  into  parts !  May  that  nation  reunite  into  one 
body  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Russian  Emperor  !  Under  this 
sceptre  Poland  shall  be  reborn,  free  in  faith,  in  language,  in 
self-government. 

One  thing  only  Russia  expects  of  you :  equal  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  those  nationalities  to  which  history  has  linked 
you. 

With  open  heart,  with  hand  fraternally  outstretched,  Russia  steps 
forward  to  meet  you.  She  believes  that  the  sword  has  not  rusted 
which,  at  Griinwald,  struck  down  the  enemy. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  North  Seas  the  Russian 
forces  are  on  the  march.  The  dawn  of  a  new  life  is  breaking 
for  you. 

May  there  shine,  resplendent  above  that  dawn,  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  symbol  of  the  Passion  and  resurrection  of  nations  ! 

{Signed)  Commander-in-Chief  General-Adjutant  Nicolas. 
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The  Tzar  himself  confirmed  the  policy  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  proclamation.  Replying  to  a  loyal 
address  from  the  Polish  landowners  of  Minsk,  his 
Majesty  telegraphed  : — 


With  God's  help  I  hope  for  victory  over  the  common  enemy,  for 
the  final  union  of  Slavdom  and  for  a  bright  future  for  its  several 
nations.  If  Russia  is  victorious  the  pledges  will  be  fulfilled.  The 
scope  of  their  fulfilment  rests  with  the  Poles  themselves. 


The  effect  of  the  Grand  Duke's  proclamation 
was  instantaneous.  It  touched  a  chord  long 
waiting  to  vibrate,  and  was  received  with  the 
most  profound  emotion  and  joy.  The  next  day 
representatives  of  various  political  parties  met 
in  Warsaw  and  the  following  statement  was 
issued  : — 


I 


The  representatives  of  the  undersigned  political  parties,  assembl 
in  Warsaw  on  the  i6th  August,  191 4,  welcome  the  Proclamatio 
issued  to  the  Poles  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Russian  Forces  as  an  act  of  the  foremost  historical 
importance,  and  implicitly  believe  that  upon  the  termination  of 
the  war  the  promises  uttered  in  that  proclamation  will  be  formally 
fulfilled,  that  the  dreams  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers  will  be 
realized,  that  Poland's  flesh,  torn  asunder  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
will  once  again  be  made  whole,  that  the  frontiers  severing  the  Polish 
nation  will  vanish. 

The  blood  of  Poland's  sons,  shed  in  united  combat  against  the 
Germans,  will  serve  equally  as  a  sacrifice,  offered  upon  the  altar  of 
her  Resurrection. 

The  Democratic  National  Party. 
The  Polish  Progressive  Party. 
The  Realist  Party. 
The  Polish  Progressive  Union. 


oiff 
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To  the  Russian  (i.e.  Ruthenian)  inhabitants  of 
Galicia  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas  also  addressed  a 
proclamation  in  the  following  terms  :— 

Brothers, — A  judgment  of  God  is  being  wrought.  With  Chris- 
tian patience  and  self-annihilation,  the  Russian  people  of  Galicia 
languished  for  centuries  under  the  foreign  yoke,  but  neither  flattery 
nor  persecution  could  break  in  it  the  hope  of  liberty. 

As  the  tempestuous  torrent  breaks  the  rocks  to  join  the  sea,  so 
there  exists  no  force  which  can  arrest  the  Russian  people  in  its 
onrush  towards  unification.  Let  there  be  no  longer  a  subjugated 
Russia.  Let  the  country  which  forms  the  heritage  of  St.  Vladimir 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  raise  the  banner  of  United  Russia, 
an  indivisible  land. 

May  the  Providence  of  God,  who  has  blessed  the  work  of  the 
great  uniters  of  the  Russian  lands,  be  made  manifest !  May  God 
aid  His  anointed,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  All  the  Russians,  to 
complete  the  work  begun  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ivankalita  ! 

Rise,  fraternal  Galician  Russians  who  have  suffered  so  much,  to 
meet  the  Russian  Army.  For  you  and  your  brethren,  who  will  be 
delivered,  room  will  be  found  for  you  in  the  bosom  of  our  Mother 
Russia.  Without  offending  the  peaceable  people  of  whatever 
nationality,  raise  your  sword  against  the  enemy  and  your  hearts 
towards  God  with  prayer  for  Russia  and  the  Russian  Czar. 

Nor  in  this  time  of  reconciliation  have  the  Jews 
been  overlooked.  It  has  been  announced  that  the 
civil  law  restrictions  which  have  so  grievously 
afflicted  them  are  to  be  removed.  The  Pale  of 
Settlement  is  to  be  swept  away,  and  Jews  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  Russian  citizen- 
ship. Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  that  such 
revolutionary  measures  should  be  welcomed  by  all 
sections  of  public  opmion,  even  the  anti-Semitic 
Press  expressing  approval  in  the  warmest  terms. 
For  the  first  time,  in  modern  history  at  any  rate, 
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some  hundreds  of  commissions  in  the  army  have 
been  granted,  and  very  early  in  the  war  an  heroic 
Jewish  doctor  was  decorated  with  the  military  cross 
of  St.  George  for  conspicuous  gallantry. 

In  considering  the  future  of  Poland  it  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  recall  here  some  of  Rousseau's 
ideas  as  to  the  best  form  of  government.  His 
treatise  on  the  subject  was  first  published  some 
nine  years  before  the  new  Constitution  of  1791 
was  adopted,  and  was  designed  to  assist  the  Poles 
in  framing  it.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  was  the  immense  extent  of  the 
Polish  dominions.  It  is  only  God,  he  remarks,  who 
can  govern  the  world,  and  it  needs  more  than  human 
faculties  to  govern  great  nations.  All  the  smaller 
States,  whether  republics  or  monarchies,  prosper 
simply  because  they  are  small.  The  citizens  know 
each  other  personally  ;  the  leaders  can  then  see  for 
themselves  whatever  evils  exist,  the  reforms  re- 
quired, and  that  their  orders  are  carried  out.  The 
vast  provinces,  he  thought,  could  never  secure  the 
strict  administration  of  the  small  republics.  The 
first  reform  needed  was  to  reduce  governmental 
areas.  Great  Poland,  Little  Poland,  and  Lithuania 
should  form  three  States  in  one,  each  with  a  separate 
administration.  The  provincial  dietines  should  be 
developed,  and  their  authority  extended  in  their 
respective  palatinates  ;  but  he  adds  this  word  of 
wise  caution  :  "  Mark  carefully  the  limitations,  and 
do  nothing  which  may  break  the  bonds  binding 
them  to  the  common  legislation  and  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  body  of  the  republic.  In  one  word,  seek 
to   extend   and   to    perfect   the   system  of   Federal 
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Governments,  which  alone  unites  the  advantages 
of  great  and  small  States,  and  therefore  the  only 
one  which  can  suit  you." 

A  great  war  such  as  is  now  raging  obliterates 
frontiers.  Already  it  has  swept  away  the  demarca- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  has  led  inci- 
dentally to  the  resurrection  of  Poland.  The  name 
of  Poland  once  more  appears  on  the  maps  ;  it  is 
printed  in  bold  headlines  in  our  newspapers.  We 
learn  that  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  is  in  Poland — 
rather  than  in  Prussia,  Russia,  or  Austria.  Upon 
the  result  of  the  war  will  depend  the  new  frontiers. 
It  is  inevitable  that  compensation  will  be  demanded, 
but  by  whom,  or  when,  or  where,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Already  the  alterations  on  the  map  of  Europe 
are  in  progress. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  foresee  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  changes  that  are  in  process  of  being  brought 
about.  Doubtless  the  spoils  will  go  to  the  strong, 
but  if  peace  is  to  be  established  on  a  satis- 
factory basis  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  concerned  must  be  allowed  due 
weight.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Poland 
that  her  dearest  wish,  the  interest  of  Russia, 
and  the  sympathy  of  her  friends  throughout 
the   world   coincide. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  future  of 
Poland  as  indicated  in  the  Grand  Duke's  proclama- 
tion are  : — 

1 .  The  boundaries  which  cut  the  Polish  nation 
into  parts  are  to  be  annihilated. 

2.  Poland  is  to  form  one  body  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  Tzar. 
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3.  Poland  is  to  be  free  (a)  in  faith,  (^)  in  lan- 
guage, and  (c)  in  self-government. 

4.  Equal  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nation- 
alities in  Poland. 

Poland,  then,  has  the  prospect  held  out  to  her  of 
obtaining  fulfilment  of  all  her  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Her  borders  as  they  existed  before  her 
partition  are  to  be  restored,  and,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  other  nationalities,  she  is  to  obtain  self- 
government  . 

The  problem  to  be  considered  is  a  complicated 
one.  Poland  does  not  present  the  aspect  of  a  fixed 
area  and  homogeneous  population.  It  varied  in 
extent  from  century  to  century,  and  a  measure  of 
local  self-government  raises  questions  similar  to 
those  which  have  agitated  Ireland.  The  national- 
ists in  Ireland  who  have  been  clamouring  for  Home 
Rule  become  strenuous  Unionists  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  exclude  Ulster.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  attitude  the  Poles  will  adopt  towards 
the  Ruthenian,  Lithuanian,  and  German  populations 
and  areas  in  ancient  Poland. 

Some  of  the  considerations  which  enter  into  the 
problem  of  the  future  of  Poland  may  be  mentioned 
briefly. 

Austria.— The  position  of  the  Poles  in  Austria  is 
at  present  a  somewhat  trying  one,  and  they  cannot 
but  consider  the  situation  with  very  mixed  feelings. 
For  almost  half  a  century  they  have  enjoyed  local 
self-government,  and  complete  liberty  in  the  use 
of  their  own  language.  They  possess  all  that  their 
brethren  in  Russia  and  Prussia  earnestly  desire, 
and  the   lack  of   which   causes   such  bitterness  of 
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spirit.  Only  one  thing  is  wanting  to  make  their 
contentment  complete,  and  that  is  the  reunion  of 
Poland.  The  partition  of  Poland  in  itself,  apart 
altogiether  from  the  results  to  the  different  portions, 
is  felt  to  be  a  wrong:  of  the  most  clamant  nature. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  realize  the  intensity 
of  feeling  with  which  the  disruption  of  Poland  is 
regarded.  There  is  almost  no  sacrifice  the  Poles 
would  not  make  in  order  to  reunite  the  broken 
fragments  of  their  Fatherland. 

The  inclusion  of  Galicia  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
cannot  be  defended  geographically  or  ethnologi- 
cally.  The  Austro -Russian  frontier  is  purely  arti- 
ficial ;  the  Carpathian  Mountains  form  the  natural 
limits  of  the  Austro -Hungarian  monarchy.  Galicia, 
among  other  things,  is  of  value  for  the  oilfields  in 
the  region  of  Lemberg,  and  the  salt-mines  near 
Cracow.  Ethnologically  neither  the  Poles  nor  the 
Ruthenes  have  anything  but  a  remote  racial 
affinity  with  the  Hungarians,  and  none  whatever 
with  the  Germans.  The  Polish  language  does  not 
differ  more  from  Ruthene  than  do  both  from 
Hungarian,  although  all  are  alike  classed  Slavonic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ruthenes  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Little  Russians  ;  and  the  Poles  in 
Austria  are  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  the 
Poles  in  Russia.  The  River  San  approximately 
divides  the  Poles  from  the  Ruthenes.  Beyond  the 
western  borders  of  Galicia,  there  are  about  250,000 
Poles  in  the  principality  of  Teschen,  in  Austrian 
Silesia. 

The  Austrian  Poles  are  placed  in  a  cruel  dilemma. 
The  present  generation  has  grown  up  contentedly 
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within  the  Austrian  Empire,  taking  an  honourable 
part  in  its  affairs,  and  bound  by  ties  of  affectionate 
loyaky  to  the  aged  Kaiser  Franz  Josef.  Their 
sympathies  are  unquestionably  with  their  brethren 
across  the  frontiers.  Blood  calls  to  blood.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  But  are  they  to  sacrifice  their 
present  advantages  and  position,  for  future  possi- 
bilities which  will  chiefly  benefit  others  in  a  practi- 
cal manner?  Their  judgment  tells  them'  one  thing 
and  their  sympathies  another,  but  sentiment  is  often 
stronger  than  argument. 

For  reasons  which  have  already  been  explained, 
the  Ruthenian  population  of  Eastern  Galicia  will 
probably  regard  a  change  of  master  with  compla- 
cency. There  has  been  no  great  amount  of  love 
lost  between  them  and  the  Poles  ;  and  if  they  have 
not  a  great  deal  to  hope  for  from  the  Russians,  they 
are  at  any  rate  more  closely  related  to  them  in  the 
great  Slavonic  family  than  to  the  Poles.  Remem- 
bering how  it  lost  the  Greek  Uniat  Churches  in 
Lithuania  after  the  insurrection  of  1830,  the  Vatican 
has  some  grounds  for  fearing  for  the  fate  of  the 
Ruthenian  Church.  The  Greek  Uniat  Church  is  a 
compromise  in  which,  outwardly  and  visibly  at  any 
rate,  the  Eastern  element  predominates.  It  has  sur- 
vived when  supported  by  the  arm  of  Catholic  Poland 
and  Catholic  Austria.  At  present  it  divides  the 
Ruthenes  in  Poland  from  those  in  Russia.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether,  deprived  of  Austrian 
support,  it  can  resist  the  unifying  influences  which 
will   exist    under   altered    circumstances. 

Prussia  .—The  Polish  problem  in  Prussia  is  even 
more  complicated,  because  the  Poles  and  the  Ger- 
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mans  are  not  separated  into  any  special  districts, 
but  are  mixed  up  together  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  throughout  the  whole  area.  The  following 
statistics  are  given  by   M.   Dmowski  :— 

Province.  Square  kilom,  Poles.  Total  population. 

Posen  ...  28,963  ...  1,216,206  ...  1,985,000 

West  Prussia  ...  25,523  ...  S^hS"^^  •••  i>664,33i 

East  Prussia  ...  36,982  ...  294,355  ...  2,032,272 

Upper  Silesia  ...  13,216  ...  1,216,206  ...  2,039,316 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
duchy  or  province  of  Posen,  in  view  of  the  future, 
is  that  its  western  boundary  comes  to  within  120 
kilometres  of  Berlin .  The  contrast  in  the  proportion 
of  Poles  to  the  total  population  in  East  and  W^st 
Prussia  is  striking,  and  is  due  to  historical  causes 
which  have  already  been  explained  (see  p.  26). 
The  two  provinces  were  united  for  administrative 
purposes  in  1828,  but  although  they  possess  many 
features  in  common,  the  circumstances  arising  out  of 
their  different  histories  were  such,  that  the  arrange- 
ment proved  unsatisfactory  and  it  was  dissolved 
in  1878.  Silesia  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  centres  in  Prussia.  It  adjoins  the  most 
important  industrial  district  in  Russian  Poland,  and 
together  they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  great 
industrial  area,  divided  only  by  a  frontier.  The 
coalfields  of  Beuthen  and  Konigshiitte  which  im- 
mediately adjoin  the  frontier  produce  thirty  million 
tons  of  coal  annually.  Iron,  zinc,  and  other 
minerals  are  found  in  large  quantities  round  about 
Oppeln,  which  lies  within  sixty  miles  of  the  frontier. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  province  have  proved 
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the    foundation     upon    which    many    and     varied 
industries   have   been   built    up. 

Russia  .—Poland  in  Russia  is  divided  into  (  i ) 
the  former  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  (2)  the 
Annexed  Provinces.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland 
now  consists  of  nine  provinces,  viz :  Suwalki, 
Lomza,  Plock,  Warsaw,  Kalisz,  Piotrkow,  Kielce, 
Radom,  and  Lublin.  These  provinces  are  all  of 
a  thoroughly  Polish  character,  except  the  northern 
part  of  Suwalki,  where  there  is  a  body  of 
360,000  Lithuanians. 

The  Annexed  Provinces  are  partly  in  Lithuania  ^ 
and  partly  in  Ruthenia ;  and  in  both  cases  the  i 
Polish  element  in  the  population  is  estimated— for  I 
there  are  no  official  figtires — to  amount  only  to  a  \ 
small  minority.  Though  numerically  small,  it  is, 
however,  important  by  reason  of  the  wealth  and  M 
education  of  the  Poles.  About  one-half  of  the  land  " 
is  still  owned  by  them,  notwithstanding  the  whole- 
sale confiscations  which  took  place  after  the  insur- 
rections of  1830  and  1863.  In  Lithuania  the  bulk 
of  the  population  is  either  Lithuanian  and  Roman 
Catholic,  or  White  Russian  and  Greek  Orthodox. 
The  provinces  are— Kovno,  with  10  per  cent,  of 
Poles  ;  Vilna,  25  per  cent.  ;  Grodno,  30  per  cent. ; 
Minsk,  loi  per  cent.;  Mohilu,  5  per  cent.;  and 
Vitebsk  with  7  per  cent,  of  Poles.  In  Ruthenia 
most  of  the  population  are  L,ittle  Russians  or 
Ruthenians,  and  Greek  Catholic  or  Uniat.  The 
provinces  are— Volhynia,  with  1 1  per  cent .  of  Poles  ; 
Podolia,  10  per  cent.;  and  Ukraine,  with  4  per 
cent,  of  Poles. 

The    total    population    of    the    "  kingdom "    is 
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estimated  at  12,467,000,  and  of  the  Annexed 
Provinces    at    23,000,000. 

The  River  Vistula  presents  a  special  problem  in 
itself.  It  rises  in  Austria,  becomes  navigable  at 
Cracow,  flows  through  Russia,  enters  Germany  at 
Thorn,  and  discharges  into  the  Baltic  at  Danzig. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  and  the  transit  of  goods 
across  the  frontiers  have  occasioned  long-standing 
difficulties  and  grievances.  The  division  of  the  river 
under  three  separate  countries  has  been  of  benefit 
to  none,  and  of  inconvenience  to  all.  Since  1864 
concerted  measures  have  been  taken  by  Austria  and 
Russia  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  river,  and  to 
secure  a  dep;th  of  three  feet.  The  British  Consul 
reported  in  1908  that  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  portions  of  the  river  were  well  confined 
and  governed,  but  that  the  four  hundred  miles 
through  Poland  (Russia)  were  still  left  to  Nature, 
with  the  result  that  the  river  wandered  over  a  wide 
and  shallow  bed,  often  overflowing  the  banks, 
inundating  the  riparian  fields,  and  ruining  the 
crops . 

The  River  Niemen,  or  Memel,  is  another  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  Russia.  It  is  essenti- 
ally the  river  of  Lithuania.  Rising  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  it  becomes  navigable  at  Grodno, 
though  its  course  is  somewhat  interrupted  by  rapids . 
Passing  into  East  Prussia  at  Jiirburg,  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  Memel,  and,  after  passing  Tilsit,  dis- 
charges into  a  lagoon  called  the  Kurische  'Half. 
The  port  of  Memel  is  connected  with  the  river  by 
a  canal.  The  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  both  im- 
portant   Russian -Polish    rivers    which    carry    large 
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quantities  of  timber  and  grain,  have  this  unsatis- 
factory feature  in  common,  that  they  discharge  into 
the  Bakic  through  German  territory. 

But  still  more  important  to  Russia  is  the  subject 
of  her  western  frontier.  The  war  has  shown  ,to 
the  world  how  very  unsatisfactory  it  is.  Its  length 
is  excessive  ;  it  presents  no  natural  features  of  de-| 
fence  ;  and  its  projection  in  the  centre  exposes  a 
great  length  of  flank  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south.  A  glance  at  the  railway  map  of  Eastern - 
Central  Europe  will  show  the  striking  contrast  in 
the  military  policy  of  the  neighbouring  powers. 
Germany  and  Austria  have  each  constructed  quite 
a  network  of  railways  right  up  to  their  side  of  the 
frontier,  while  on  the  Russian  side  railways  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  means  that 
the  western  frontier  of  Russia  is  at  present  inde- 
fensible. If  a  concentration  of  the  army  were  to 
be  effected  along  the  western  frontier,  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  enveloped  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  Under  present  conditions,  Poland 
to  a  considerable  extent  west  of  the  Vistula  must  be 
abandoned  to  invasion  until  both  flanks  of  the 
Russian  army  have  been  effectually  safeguarded, 
No  doubt  Russia  has  profited  in  some  respects  by! 
drawing  the  enemy  away  from  his  railways,  and  in! 
fighting  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  has  ha:d 
to  depend  on  Polish  roads,  or  the  lack  of  them, 
for  his  lines  of  communications.  But  invasion! 
is  a  disaster  to  be  avoided  by  all  possible 
means . 

The   western   frontier  of   Russia  needs   shorten- 
ing;,^    straightening,    and    strengthening,   and    these] 
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requirements  are  met  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the 
frontier  of  ancient  Poland,  which  she  seeks  to 
restore.  Her  flanks  would  then  be  protected  by 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  south  and  by  the 
Baltic  in  the  north,  and  the  exposed  line  between 
these  two  natural  buttresses  would  be  very  much 
straighter  and  shorter  than  her  north-western 
frontier  is  at  present. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  will 
enter  into  the  problem  of  the  future  destiny  of 
Poland.  Will  it  be  one  of  peace,  contentment,  and 
prosperity?  Time  alone  can  show.  Poland  has 
ever  been  a  land  of  strife.  It  is  the  Belgium,  the 
cockpit  of  Eastern  Europe.  Slav  and  Teuton,  Pole 
and  Russian,  Christian  and  Turk,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Orthodoxy  and  Catholicism,  Autocracy  and 
Anarchy,  these  are  some  of  the  warring  elements 
that  have  raged  in  Poland  and  torn  her  asunder. 

Poland  has  met  with  heroic  resistance  and 
sublime  resignation  the  cruellest  of  fates  in 
the  loss  of  her  independence.  Her  very  name 
has  been  blotted  out  of  the  map.  Foreign 
flags  have  floated  over  her.  Foreign  troops  have 
garrisoned  her.  Foreign  officials  have  domineered 
over  her.  And  her  recompense?  Her  sons  have 
been  forced  to  fight  against  each  other,  and  their 
blood  is  poured  forth  at  the  behest  of  her  con- 
querors. Her  land  is  laid  waste,  her  pleasant 
homes  are  in  ruins,  and  the  icy  chill  of  winter 
brings  her  face  to  face  with  starvation  and 
death. 

Poland  is  surely  travailing  in  anguish  to  a  new 
birth.     When  the  present  distress  is  overpast,  the 

21 
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new  life  of  Poland  will  be  eagerly  awaited.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  Poles  may  comfort  themselves, 
as  they  have  often  done  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
past,   by  singing  with  renewed  confidence— 

It  is  not  yet  all  over  with  Poland. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE   OF  EVENTS   IN    POLISH 
HISTORY 

963.     MiCEZYSLAW  or  Mieszko  (962-92),  the  first  historical  Polish 

Prince,  becomes  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I. 
968.     Bishopric  of  Posen  founded. 
997.     Martyrdom  of  St.  Adelbert  in  Prussia. 

1000.     Boleslaus  the  Brave  [Chrobry)^   the  founder  of  Polish  in- 
dependence, made  King  by  Otho  III. 
Archbishopric  of  Gnesen  founded. 

1079.  Murder  of  St.  Stanislaus,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  by  Boleslaus  II 
the  Bold. 

1226.     Teutonic  Knights  enter  Prussia. 

1 241.     Mongol  invasion. 

1333-70.     Reign  of  Casimir  the  Great. 

1340.     Galicia  united  to  Poland. 

1355.     Silesia  ceded  to  Bohemia. 

1364.     University  of  Cracow  founded. 

1386.  Queen  Jadwiga  marries  Prince  Jagiello  of  Lithuania. 
Jagiello  crowned  King  of  Poland  as  Ladislaus  II 
Jagiello. 

14 10.  Defeat  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  the  Battle  of  Griinwald 
or  Tannenberg. 

1466.     Peace  of  Thorn.     West  Prussia  restored  to  Poland. 

1525.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  in  Prussia,  swears  allegiance 
to  Poland. 

1569.  Union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  effected  at  Lublin. 
Capital  of  Poland  transferred  from  Cracow  to  Warsaw. 

1572.  Death  of  Sigismund  II  Augustus  and  the  direct  line  of 
the  House  of  Jagiello  comes  to  an  end. 

1574.     Henry  of  Valois  elected  King  of  Poland. 
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1576-86.     Reign  of  Stephen  Batory. 

1587-1632.     Reign  of  Sigismund  III  (Vasa),  also  King  of  Sweden 

(1592-1600). 
161 7.     Ladislaus  crowned  Tzar  at  Moscow. 
1632-48.     Reign  of  Ladislaus  IV. 
1648.     Insurrection  of  Cossacks  under  Khmelnitski. 
1648-68.     Reign  of  John  Casimir. 
165 1.     Cossacks  defeated  at  Beresteczko. 

1654.  Khmelnitski  and  Cossacks  join  Russia. 
Russia  invades  Poland. 

1655.  Sweden  invades  Poland. 

1657.     Elector  of  Brandenburg  released  from  homage. 
1668.     Abdication  of  John  Casimir. 

1672.  Poles  defeated  by  Turks  at  Kameniecs. 

1673.  Turks  defeated  by  Poles  under  Sobieski  at  Chocim. 
1674-96.     Reign  of  John  III  Sobieski. 
1 683.     Relief  of  Vienna. 
1 698-1 706.     Reign  of  Augustus  II,  Elector  of  Saxony. 

1 70 1.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  becomes  King  in  Prussia. 

1702.  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  captures  Warsaw  and  Cracow. 
1706-9.     Stanislaus  Leszczynski  made  King  by  Charles  XII. 
1709.     Charles  XII  defeated  at  Poltava. 
1709-33.     Augustus  II — reign  resumed. 
1733-4.     Stanislaus  Leszczynski — reign  resumed. 
1734-63.     Reign  of  Augustus  III,  Elector  of  Saxony. 
1764.     Stanislaus  Poniatowski  elected  King. 
1768 
1772 

1773 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 


Confederation  of  Bar. 

First  partition  of  Poland. 

Suppression  of  Jesuit  Order. 

New  Polish  Constitution  adopted. 

Confederation  of  Targovica. 

Second  partition  of  Poland. 

Kosciusko  raised  the  standard   of  revolt  at  Cracow    on 

24th  March. 
Kosciusko    defeated    and    wounded    at     Macieiowice    on 

I  St  October. 
Fall  of  Praga  and    Russian    occupation    of   Warsaw   01 

3rd  November. 
1795.     Stanislaus  Poniatowski  resigns  crown. 
Third  partition  of  Poland. 
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1807.     Napoleon  at  Warsaw. 

Duchy  of  Warsaw  created. 
18 1 3.     Russians  re-entered  Warsaw  on  8th   February   on   retreat 

of  Napoleon. 
181 5.     Congress  of  Vienna.     Duchy  of  Warsaw  dissolved. 
The  Kingdom  of  Poland  annexed  by  Russia. 
The  Duchy  of  Posen  annexed  by  Prussia. 
The  Free  Town  of  Cracow  and  adjoining  territory  estab- 
lished. 

1830.  Outbreak    of   insurrection    in    Russian    Poland   on    29th 

November. 

1 83 1.  Capitulation  of  Warsaw  on  8th  September. 
1846.     Insurrection  at  Cracow  and  Galician  massacres. 

End  of  Free  Town  of  Cracow. 
1848.     Rising  in  Duchy  of  Posen. 
1861 .     Disturbances  in  Warsaw. 

1863.  Insurrection  in  Russian  Poland  breaks  out  in  January. 

1864.  Insurrection  dies  out  in  May. 
1867.     Austrian  Poland  obtains  autonomy. 

1897.     Visit  of  the  Tzar  Nicholas  II  to  Warsaw  in  August. 
1905.     Poland  obtains  representation  in  Imperial  Duma. 
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THE   CONGRESS   OF  VIENNA,    1815 

The  arrangements  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were 
embodied  in  a  General  Treaty  dated  9  June,  181 5,  comprising 
121  Articles,  together  with  three  annexes  thereto  relating  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Republic  of  Cracow. 

The  first  fourteen  Articles  relate  to  Poland,  and  the  remainder 
contain  provisions  regarding  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Article  I. — ''  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provinces  and  districts  which  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
following  Articles,  is  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  to  which  it 
shall  be  irrevocably  attached  by  its  Constitution,  and  is  possessed 
by  His  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and  successors  in 
perpetuity.  His  Imperial  Majesty  reserves  to  himself  to  give  to 
this  State,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  the  interior  im- 
provement [*  P extension  interieure ']  which  he  shall  judge  proper. 
He  shall  assume  with  his  other  titles  that  of  Czar,  King  of  Poland, 
agreeably  to  the  form  established  for  the  titles  of  his  other 
possessions. 

"  The  Poles  who  are  respective  subjects  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  shall  obtain  a  Representation  and  National  Institutions, 
regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  political  consideration  that 
each  of  the  Governments  to  which  they  belong  shall  judge  ex- 
pedient and  proper  to  grant  them." 

Article  II. — Definition  of  Boundaries  of  Prussian  Poland.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  western  boundary  is  defined ;  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  intention  was  to  preserve   the  identity 
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of  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  and  that  it  was  not  simply  to  be  merged 
in  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Article  III. — Conveyance  of  the  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka  to 
Austria. 

Article  IV, — Definition  of  boundary  between  Galicia  and 
Russia. 

Article  V. — Cession  of  certain  territory  by  Russia  to  Austria. 

Article  VI. — "  The  town  of  Cracow  with  its  territory  is  declared 
to  be  for  ever  a  free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral  city,  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia." 

Article  VII. — Definition  of  the  Boundaries  of  "  the  territory  of 
the  Free  Town  of  Cracow." 

Article  VIII. — Podgorze,  a  suburban  municipality  of  Cracow, 
granted  "the  privileges  of  a  free  commercial  town,  such  as  are 
enjoyed  by  the  town  of  Brody." 

Article  IX. — "The  Courts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  engage 
to  respect  and  to  cause  to  be  always  respected,  the  neutrality  of 
the  Free  Town  of  Cracow  and  its  territory.  No  armed  force  shall 
be  introduced  upon  any  pretext  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  understood  and  expressly  stipulated 
that  no  asylum  shall  be  afforded  in  the  Free  Town  and  territory 
of  Cracow,  to  fugitives,  deserters,  and  persons  under  prosecution, 
belonging  to  the  country  of  either  of  the  High  Powers  aforesaid ; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  demand  of  their  surrender  by  the 
competent  authorities,  such  individuals  shall  be  arrested  and  given 
up  without  delay,  under  a  proper  escort,  to  the  guard  appointed 
to  receive  them  at  the  frontier." 

Article  X. — The  Constitution  of  the  Free  Town  of  Cracow 
contained  in  the  additional  treaty  to  have  "  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  they  were  textually  inserted  in  this  Act." 

Articles  XI^  XII,  XIII — Provisions  relating  to  Amnesty. 

Article  XIV. — "The  principles  established  for  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  rivers  and  canals,  in  the  whole  extent  of  ancient  Poland, 
as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  ports,  for  the  circulation  of  articles, 
the  growth  and  produce  of  the  different  Polish  provinces,  and  for 
the  commerce  relative  to  goods  in  transit,  such  as  are  specified 
in  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  28th,  and  29th  articles  of  the  Treaty 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  in  the  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  25th, 
28th,  and  29th  articles  of  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
shall  be  invariably  maintained." 
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Article  CA"  F///.— "  The  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Austria ; 
The  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
The  Additional  Treaty  relative  to  Cracow  between  Austria, 

Prussia,  and  Russia; 
The   Regulations  concerning  the  free  navigation   of  Rivers ; 
etc.,  etc., 
shall   be  considered  as  integral   parts   of  the  agreements   of  the 
Congress,  and  shall  have  throughout,  the  same  force  and  validity 
as  if  they  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  General  Treaty." 


Acts  Annexed  to  the  General  Treaty. 

2 1  St  April,    „ 

ACT  NO.  I. — TREATY  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA  — ,  ,^    I0I5. 

3rd  May, 

(PREAMBLE)  '*  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  being  equally  desirous  of  coming  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing upon  the  measures  most  proper  to  adopt  for  consolidating 
the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people,  in  the  new  relations  in  which  they 
are  placed  by  the  changes  effected  in  the  fate  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the  effects  of  this 
benevolent  disposition  to  the  provinces  and  districts  which  com- 
posed the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland,  by  means  of  such  liberal 
arrangements  as  circumstances  have  permitted,  and  by  placing  the 
intercourse  of  the  inhabitants,  in  respect  of  commerce,  upon  the 
most  advantageous  footing,  have  agreed  to  conclude  two  separate 
treaties,  one  between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  other  between 
the  former  Power  and  Prussia,  in  order  to  comprise  therein  the 
general  engagements  common  to  the  three  Powers,  as  well  as  the 
stipulations  which  concern  them  individually." 

Article  V.  consists  of  a  repetition  of  Article  I  of  the  General 
Treaty  already  quoted. 

Article  XXIV. — "The  navigation  of  all  the  rivers  and  canals 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland 
(as  it  existed  before  the  year  1772)  to  their  mouths,  as  well 
in  ascending  as  in  descending,  shall  be  free,  so  as  not  to  be 
interdicted  to  any  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces,  subject  to 
either  the  Russian  or  Austrian  Governments.     The  same  liberty 
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of  passage  and  navigation  is  reciprocally  permitted  upon  the  streams 
or  rivers,  which,  not  being  navigable  at  present,  may  become  so 
in  future,  as  well  as  upon  canals  which  may  hereafter  be  cut. 
The  same  principles  shall  be  adopted  in  favour  of  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects,  in  regard  to  their  frequenting  ports  at  which 
they  may  arrive  by  the  navigation  of  the  said  rivers  and 
canals." 

Article  XXVI. — "  In  order  to  secure  still  further  this  liberty  of 
navigation,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  for  the  future,  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties  have  agreed  to  establish  only  one  kind 
of  duty  on  shipping,  proportioned  to  the  burthen  or  tonnage  of 
the  vessel,  or  its  lading.  Commissioners  shall  be  named  on  both 
sides  to  regulate  the  duty,  which  shall  be  on  a  moderate  rate,  and 
be  solely  applied  to  maintaining  the  rivers  and  canals  in  question  in 
a  navigable  state." 


2 1  St  April, 

ACT   NO.    II. — TREATY   BETWEEN    RUSSIA   AND   PRUSSIA,         ,   ■.,- 

'  3rd  May, 
1815. 

This  Treaty  is  in  similar  terms  to  the  previous  one,  with  one 
important  exception.  The  second  paragraph  in  Article  5,  which 
repeats  Article  i  of  the  General  Treaty,  is  altered  and  reads  as 
follows  : — 

*'  The  Poles,  subjects  respectively  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers,  shall  obtain  institutions  by  which  the  preservation  of  their 
nationality  may  be  insured,  according  to  the  degree  of  political 
existence  \^  d^aprls  les  formes  cf  existence  politique  ^'\  which  each 
of  the  Governments  to  which  they  belong  shall  judge  proper  to 
allow  them." 


ACT     NO.     III. — ADDITIONAL    TREATY    BETWEEN    AUSTRIA,     PRUSSIA, 

2ist  April,    ^Q,^ 

AND   RUSSIA:      RELATIVE   TO   CRACOW,  ,  ^.^    I0I5. 

'  3rd  May, 

This  Treaty  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Town 
of  Cracow  with  its  territory,  and  is  followed  by  an  Annex  containing 
the  Constitution  thereof.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  expression 
"  Republic "  of  Cracow  occurs  nowhere  in  the  body  of  any  of 
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the  Treaties  or  Constitution.  This  expression  is  printed  on  the 
heading  of  the  official  reprint  of  the  documents,  and  doubtless 
correctly  designates  the  Constitution,  but  in  the  text  of  the 
Treaties  the  expression  invariably  used  is  :  *'  Free  Town  of  Cracow 
and  its  territories."  The  government  of  the  Free  Town  was  vested 
in  a  President,  a  Senate,  and  an  Assembly  of  Representatives. 


APPENDIX   C 

THE   INSURRECTION   OF    1830 

I.  Extracts  from  dispatch  of  Viscount  Palmerston  to  Lord 
Heytesbury,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  22nd  March, 
1831  :— 

"  In  an  ordinary  case  of  civil  war  between  a  sovereign  and 
his  subjects,  foreign  States  can  have  no  grounds  for  interference, 
even  by  advice  or  remonstrance ;  but  there  are  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  which  make  it,  in  this  respect, 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

"The  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  created  and  attached  to  Russia 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  most  of  the  States  of  Europe 
were  parties.  That  Treaty  defines  the  relation  in  which  Poland 
was  to  stand  towards  Russia,  by  providing  that  it  should  be 
attached  to  the  Russian  Empire  by  its  Constitution,  and  should 
enjoy  a  distinct  administration. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  any  change 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  incorporating  Poland  with  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  of  destroying  its  separate  administration  and 
Constitution,  would  be  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which 
England  and  all  the  other  Powers  who  were  parties  to  that  Treaty 
would  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  object. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  could  not  admit  that  the  revolt 
of  the  Poles,  and  their  casting  off  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
and  King,  could  afford  to  the  Russian  Government  any  grounds 
for  departing  from  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

"That  revolt  cannot  release  Russia  from  engagements  which 
had  for  their  object,  not  merely  the  welfare  of  the  Poles  but  the 
security  of  neighbouring  States." 

II.  The  policy  of  the  British  Government,  as  just  indicated, 
was  further  elaborated  in  a  lengthy  dispatch  of  Lord  Palmerston's, 
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dated  23rd  November,  1831,  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection.  As  a  result  of  communications  made,  the  Russian 
Government  in  reply  sent  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Count 
Nesselrode,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Prince  Lieven,  ex- 
plaining their  policy  with  regard  to  the  Poles.  It  contained  the 
following  passage : — 

"  We  have  stated  above,  mon  Prince,  that  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution was  annulled  by  the  very  act  of  rebellion.  Will  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  prove  it  ?  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  between 
Government  and  Government,  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  freely 
consented  to  by  both  Parties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  state  of 
war,  and  must  be  renewed,  or  at  least  expressly  confirmed,  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  All  the  more  is  it  so  with  an  act  which 
is  not  two-sided,  but  a  gift  granted  by  a  Sovereign  to  his  subjects, 
and  the  first  condition  of  which  is,  the  obedience  and  faithfulness 
of  the  latter.  All  the  more  so,  I  say,  is  such  an  act  annulled  by 
a  state  of  war,  when  the  war  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
insurrection  and  treason." 

III.  In  forwarding  Count  Nesselrode's  dispatch  referred  to. 
Lord  Heytesbury  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  2nd  January,  1832, 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  real  motives  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  our  suggestions 
are  not  those  put  most  prominently  forward,  nor  indeed  are  they 
more  than  obscurely  hinted  at  in  Count  Nesselrode's  dispatch, 
which  is  principally  occupied  with  explanations  of  the  engagements 
contracted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  They  are,  however,  very 
easily  summed  up.  In  the  first  place  it  is  believed  that  no 
measure  of  conciliation  or  favour  would  ever  reconcile  the  higher 
classes  in  Poland  to  Russian  dominion ;  secondly,  that  a  restoration 
of  privileges,  therefore,  would  only  be  the  restoration  of  the  powers! 
of  resistance ;  and  thirdly,  that  even  if  means  could  be  found  to 
paralyse  these  powers,  the  peaceable  co-existence  for  any  long 
period,  and  under  the  same  sceptre,  of  absolute  government  in 
Russia  and  constitutional  freedom  in  Poland  would  be  impossible. 

"These  are,  I  apprehend,  the  real  motives  for  the  refusal  to. 
listen  to  our  arguments.  The  question  is  a  life  or  death  one  to] 
this  Government.  It  feels  it  to  be  so ;  the  public  at  large  feel] 
it  to  be  so ;  and  the  refusal  will,  I  fear,  be  steadily  persisted  in,| 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 
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^' It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  our  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  Poles  have  been  entirely  thrown  away.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  cast  our  eyes  towards  the  Russo-Pohsh  provinces  not  included 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  consequently  out  of  reach  of 
foreign  intervention,  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  setting  out  of  question  those  accused  of 
assassination,  and  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Kaminski,  Rybinski, 
and  Ramorino,  who  form  a  class  apart,  and  who  are  now  gradually 
returning  to  their  homes,  upon  consenting  to  renew  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  there  are  not  above  twenty  individuals  excluded 
from  the  amnesty,  or  who  will  suffer  for  their  political  conduct. 
But  in  the  Russo-Polish  provinces  incorporated  within  the  Empire, 
confiscation  of  property,  exile,  or  deportation  to  Siberia  are  the 
general  lot.  Not  an  individual  has  been  allowed  to  escape  who 
took  any  active  part  in  the  revolution.  This  different  measure 
of  punishment,  though  it  speaks  little  perhaps  in  favour  of  the 
clemency  of  this  Government,  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  foreign 
intervention.  We  may  not  have  gained  much ;  but  we,  at  least, 
have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  the  course  pursued  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  severe  had  we  not  taken  the  line 
we  did." 

IV.  The  annulled  Constitution  of  Poland  is  an  elaborate 
document.  It  was  signed  at  the  Royal  Castle  of  Warsaw  on 
^  November,  1815,  by  Alexander  I,  and  contained  amongst  many 
others  the  following  Articles  : — 

Article  XXXI. — "The  Polish  nation  shall  enjoy  for  ever  a 
National  Representation  to  consist  of  the  Diet  composed  of  the 
King  and  two  Chambers.  The  first  shall  consist  of  the  Senate, 
the  second  of  the  Nuncios  and  Deputies  of  the  Communes. 

Article  XXVIII. — ''AH  Public  Business,  Administration,  Judicial 
and  Military,  shall  be  carried  on,  without  exception,  in  the  Polish 
language. 

Article  XL  V. — "  All  Our  Successors  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
are  bound  to  cause  themselves  to  be  crowned  Kings  of  Poland 
in  the  Capital,  according  to  the  forms  which  we  shall  establish, 
and  they  shall  take  the  following  oath :  '  I  swear  and  promise 
before  God,  and  upon  the  Holy  Gospel,  to  maintain  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  with  all  my 
power.' " 
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THE   INSURRECTION   OF   1863 

Dispatch  from  Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Napier,  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 

March  2,  1863. 

My  Lord, — Her  Majesty's  Government  view  with  the  deepest 
concern  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  They  see  there,  on  the  one  side,  a  large  mass  of  the 
population  in  open  insurrection  against  the  Government :  and  on 
the  other,  a  vast  military  force  employed  in  putting  that  insur- 
rection down.  The  natural  and  probable  result  of  such  a  contest 
must  be  expected  to  be  the  success  of  the  military  forces.  But 
that  success,  if  it  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts, 
must  be  attended  by  a  lamentable  effusion  of  blood,  by  a  deplorable! 
sacrifice  of  life,  by  widespread  desolation,  and  by  impoverishment 
and  ruin,  which  it  would  take  a  long  course  of  years  to  repair. 

Moreover,  the  acts  of  violence  and  destruction  on  both  sides, 
which  are  sure  to  accompany  such  a  struggle,  must  engender 
mutual  hatreds  and  resentments  which  will  embitter,  for  generations 
to  come,  the  relations  between  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
Polish  race. 

Yet,  however  much  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  lament 
the  existence  of  such  a  miserable  state  of  things  in  a  foreign 
country,  they  would  not  perhaps  deem  it  expedient  to  give  formal 
expression  to  their  sentiments  were  it  not  that  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  present  state  of  things  in  Poland,  which  take  them  out  of 
the  usual  and  ordinary  conditions  of  such  affairs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  constituted,  and  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  Empire  by  the  Treaty  of  181 5,  to 
which  Great  Britain  was  a  Contracting  Party.  The  present 
disastrous  state  of  things  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Poland 
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is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  the  stipulations  of  that  Treaty 
require  that  it  should  be  placed. 

Neither  is  Poland  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I,  by  whom  the  Treaty  was  made. 

During  his  reign  a  National  Diet  sat  at  Warsaw,  and  the  Poles  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  enjoyed  privileges  fitted  to  secure  their 
political  welfare. 

Since  1832,  however,  a  state,  of  uneasiness  and  discontent  has 
been  succeeded  from  time  to  time  by  violent  commotions  and 
a  useless  effusion  of  blood. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  present  insurrection  was  the  conscription  lately  enforced 
upon  the  Polish  population ;  but  that  measure  itself  is  understood 
to  have  been  levelled  at  the  deeply  rooted  discontent  prevailing 
among  the  Poles,  in  consequence  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  proprietors  of  land  and  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns 
bore  that  condition  with  impatience :  and  if  the  peasantry  were 
not  equally  disaffected,  they  gave  little  support  or  strength  to 
the  Russian  Government. 

Great  Britain,  therefore,  as  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  of  18 15,  and 
as  a  Power  deeply  interested  in  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  deems 
itself  entitled  to  express  its  opinion  upon  the  events  taking  place, 
and  is  anxious  to  do  so  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  towards  Russia, 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  the 
parties  concerned.  Why  should  not  His  Imperial  Majesty,  whose 
benevolence  is  generally  and  cheerfully  acknowledged,  put  an  end 
to  this  bloody  conflict  by  proclaiming  mercifully  an  immediate 
and  unconditional  amnesty  to  his  revolted  Polish  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time  announce  his  intention  to  replace,  without  delay, 
his  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  possession  of  the  political  and  civil 
privileges  which  were  granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I, 
in  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1815  ? 

If  this  were  done,  a  National  Diet  and  a  National  Administration 
would  in  all  probability  content  the  Poles,  and  satisfy  European 
opinion. 

You  will  read  this  dispatch  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  give  him 
a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  etc., 

{Signed)    Russell. 
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